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PREFACE 


Education systems the world over aim at providing responses to the 
emerging challenges and concerns, the objective being to make 
education relevant to the needs of individuals, communities and 
nations. The responses depend substantially on a careful and critical 
assessment of what has already been achieved and what still remains 
to be achieved and the earlier experiences of effecting reforms in 
terms of their feasibility and worthwhileness. Experiences of other 
countries can be of great help to the makers of national policy and 
programmes in designing and implementing appropriate 
interventions. Although the contexts - cultural, social, political, 
economic and educational — in which policies have to be framed and 
implemented, vary and are in many ways unique in each country, 
there might be a significant degree of universality in their educational 
responses. Illustrative of this is the education and training responses 
to scientific and technological developments and their applications 
to production processes, requiring adaptability on the part of 
manpower rather than narrow training in skills needed for specific 
occupations. Similarly, the emergence of information and 
communication technologies requires a re-look at the existing modes 
of delivering educational services, particularly in the context of the 
need for life-long learning. 

The knowledge of the responses of nations to their educational 
challenges, similar or distinct, can be of great help, among other 
things, in understanding and appreciating the implications of global 
developments and in providing a perspective for designing feasible 
and workable plans of action. International institutions, like the 
UNESCO,/the UNICEF, the World'Bank and the Commonwealth of 
Learning have over the years been active in anlysing the educational 
experiences of a host of countries. Their critical studies of the 
educational scenario in different countries have helped in designing 
a framework for international action, cooperation and funding. These 
systems and sector studies are a significant source of information 
for educational planners and managers. 

Information on education systems and their functioning and 
requirements is quite voluminous and often scattered. For various 
reasons - lack of awareness, constraints of time, difficulty in 
accessibility and lack of resources to replenish personal and 
institutional libraries, to name a few — those who need and wish to 
use information find it difficult to locate its various sources and get 
benefited by them. NCERT has always felt the need of disseminating 
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professional thinking about educational goals, strategies and 
implementation processes to a wider group of Indian teachers and 
policy-makers. It was in this context that NCERT decided to bring 
out summaries of documents which analyse the educational 
scenarios of different countries and reflect on how goals of the 
systems and approaches to reach them through suitable policy and 
programme interventions need adjustment and change. These 
analyses and reflections provide in a way an agenda for national 
and global responses. They also help the international funding 
organisations to direct their support more meaningfully to strengthen 
and expand the scope of national effort. The present document, which 
could be one of the many to follow in the series, contains summaries 
of important critical studies of national systems and policies in 
education, recommendations of international conferences on 
education and education related issues and reflections on how 

education could be reshaped. These summaries are likely to be a 

basic source of information for those who need to know about 

educational systems and their responses and who can use this 
knowledge in designing more suitable educational policies. 

The awareness of the need for such an initiative was further 
reinforced by my visit to China in 2003. Consequently, on my return, 
I constituted an Advisory Group and shared my views with the 
members. A work plan forged and the process of collecting relevant 
documents initiated. The bulk of the materials collected overwhelmed 
us. We, therefore, delimited our choice. Before actually executing 
the work we took the following major decisions: 

(i) As there were too many documents to be summarised and 
synthesised, NCERT would, in the first attempt, abstract and 
summarise the documents of only international organisations. 

(ii) In the volume to be brought out in 2004, only the international 
studies published after 1990 would be included. 

(iii) The summaries would not present facts or details but would 
highlight only the conceptual aspects and major issues and 
concerns. 

Most of the selected documents were those of the UNESCO, the 
World Bank, the UNICEF, the Asian Development Bank and the WHO. 

Entries in Section-I, under the title ‘Education in the Twenty 
First Century’, are in the nature of reflections on the needed 
educational changes in the context of global developments that have 
either already occurred or are taking place now. Of particular 
significance in this section is the ‘Report of the International 
Commission on Education for Twenty First Century’, which was 
commissioned by the UNESCO and prepared with its sponsorship 
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and support. The Report identifies four major pillars on which future 
educational development must rest. They are in the nature of 
educational goals which nation states must continuously strive to 
achieve. 

The summary of International Conferences on Education, 44" 
session and 45" session highlights the importance and relevance of 
education for peace, human rights and democracy and puts stress 
on the importance of teacher education. In the changing world of the 
21* century, teachers have a unique role to play. They can in a 
major way help in making society rooted to culture and committed to 
progress. The other documents Priorities and Strategies for Education, 
Literacy and Primary Education, Education Sector Strategy and 
Dynamics of Education Policy Making have a substantial relevance to 
Indian education. 

Section-II contains summaries of documents concerned mainly 
with what might be termed as planning tasks — decentralisation of 
planning and management to make policies and programmes more 
relevant to educational needs of communities; desirability of 
associating stakeholders with educational decisions; improving 
efficiency and effectiveness of educational programmes by 
continuously monitoring and evaluating the outcomes and modes of 
the delivery of educational services; setting priorities; exploring 
alternative sources of funding educational expansion and 
improvement; need for designing an efficient educational 
management information system on the basis of research and 
surveys so that decision-making has the information base of 
educational situations and the variety of cultural contexts in which 
decisions have to be operationalised and implemented. 

This Section deals with conceptual issues related to planning, 
for example, why to decentralise the planning process and how to 
make it a bottoms-up initiative, what to decentralise and how to do 
it. Decentralisation is not only an administrative issue but also a 
legal and financial one. The abstract on Improving School Effectiveness 
relates to sharing of educational cost by the community. The summary 
on Monitoring the Learning Outcomes of Education Systems emphasises 
the role of planning in evaluation as it provides data on how far 
educational objectives have been achieved. The document on 
Concepts of Educational Efficiency and Effectiveness discusses various 
meanings of these concepts and identifies difficulty in assessing and 
evaluating them. The synthesis of the document Double-shift 
Secondary Schools has great relevance to Indian setting as it highlights 
the optimum use of the available infrastructure and other resources. 
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Section-III provides summaries of the recommendations of 
important international conferences on issues which educational 
policy-makers need to deliberate on and provide for in their plan of 
action. These include sustainability of environment, population 
related concerns, need to look at human development from a much 
wider perspective than merely in terms of increases in GDP and per 
capita income. This section also provides summaries of case studies 
undertaken in different countries. These studies contain wealth of 
information about the problems faced in specific countries and the 
innovative responses made by them. This information should help 
the country’s policy-makers to look at their policies more critically 
and to incorporate the experiences of other systems as much as 
thought necessary in designing suitable strategies for educational 
development. 

This section contains synthesis of ten documents and highlights 
the central point that education is the most important tool to achieve 
the millennium’s development goals, like eradication of extreme 
poverty, gender equity, empowerment of women, reducing child 
mortality and ensuring sustainable development. 

Section-IV provides summaries of documents dealing essentially 
with the effort to promote education for all which requires, among 
other things, the focusing of attention on groups which have so far 
remained outside the reach of meaningful education — child workers, 
girls and women, children with special needs, disadvantaged 
communities, etc. These documents provide directions on the nature 
of effort that is required to make education more widespread and 
within the easy reach of different groups that require meaningful 
state interventions. 

There are fifteen summaries in this section out of which eight 
relate to Education for All including World Declaration on Education 
for Alland Framework for Action to Meet Basic Learning Needs (1990), 
Delhi Declaration (1993) and The Dakar Framework for Action (2003). 
Three papers relate to child labour and three to teacher education. 
All these summaries have immediate relevance to teacher education 
institutions in India. 

Although the documents selected have different contexts, terms 
of reference and points of emphasis, there is a common underlying 
theme of designing educational plans, policies and programmes on 
the basis of careful analysis of educational situations, socio-cultural 
contexts and community needs. They tend to look critically at the 
earlier policies and programmes from the point of view of their 
relevance and effectiveness. These documents contain a variety of 
suggestions, which policy and decision-makers might find worth 
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looking at. Educational policies and plans will also need to consider 
the developments that are taking place globally and their implications 
for education, so that nations are better prepared to meet the 
challenges these developments pose. 

This publication will hopefully open a new window to the world 
educational scenario for Indian readers living in rural settings and 
places far off from the metropolitan cities. They now will have 
opportunities to look at and review educational trends and 
happenings in a broader worldwide context. 

‘As General Editor, I would like to acknowledge with gratefulness, 
the contribution made by the Advisory Group constituted for 
the project. The group comprises Dr J.L. Azad, Prof. R. P. Singhal, 
Prof. T.N. Dhar, Prof. O.S. Dewal and Dr Yogesh Kumar. Apart from 
editing and summarising the documents, they provided support in 
ensuring that the document becomes print worthy. The contribution 
made by Dr Yogesh Kumar in seeing through the publication deserves 
a special mention. 


J.S. Rajput 

Director 

New Delhi National Council of Educational 
June 2004 Research and Training 
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Fundamental Duties ~ It shall be the duty of every citizen of India — 

(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect its ideals and institutions, 
the National Flag and the National Anthem; 

(b) to cherish and follow the noble ideals which inspired our national 
struggle for freedom; 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and integrity of India; 
to defend the country and render national service when called upon 
to do so; 

(e) to promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst 
all the people of India transcending religious, linguistic and regional 
or sectional diverstities; to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women; 
to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 
to protect and improve the natural environment including forests, 
lakes, rivers, wildlife and to have compassion for living creatures; 
to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of inquiry 
and reform; 
to safeguard public property and to abjure violence; 
to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of 
endeavour and achievement. 
who is a parent or guardian to provide opportunities for education to 
his child or, as the case may be, ward between the age of six and 
fourteen years. 
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Section - I 


EDUCATION IN THE 21" CENTURY 
Tue PARADIGM SHIFT 


Eprroriat Note 


This section of the Compendium consists of the summary of seven 
very important documents/books published by UNESCO, World 
Bank, Asian Development Bank during the last decade of the 
20" century and the beginning of the 21* century. 

The 20" century made an immense contribution by 
recognising the role of education for human development. Different 
countries took various initiatives for revamping their educational 
systems. More especially, there was a movement in the world 
over in the later part of the 20" century, for bringing all children 
to school and for providing universal literacy to all illiterate adults. 
The movement witnessed significant changes in education policy 
making and adoption of alternative modes of delivery. Even the 
concept and meaning of education underwent a major change. 

The last decade of the 20” century particularly gave a new 
direction and thrust to education reforms. The World Conference 
on ‘Education for All’ held at Jomtien, Thailand in 1990 resolved 
to achieve Education for All within a span of ten years. 

The appointment of International Commission on Education 
for the 21* century by UNESCO was a landmark to give direction 
to the emerging shape of education. The Delors Report (UNESCO, 
1996), which was an outcome of the deliberations of this 
Commission, is a very significant document, which takes note of 
the existing world tensions and the need to overcome them. Its 
recommendations, which are included in this section under the 
title “Learning: The Treasure Within” are of considerable value 

for redesigning education for the 21% century. They mark a new 
paradigm shift in education policy. They take note of the impact 
of the Information and Communication Technology on teaching- 
learning as well as on management of Education and emphasise 
the role of education as a means, to ‘Learning to become’ and 
‘Learning to live together’ besides preparing the students for 
facing the challenges of a knowledge society. 

There is further a new emphasis on learning throughout life. 
This is the key to the new role of education during the 21* century. 
As the Delors Report observes, it goes beyond the traditional 
distinction between initial and continuing education. It also goes 
for beyond what is already practised as training or retraining. 
Learning throughout life is really opening up opportunities for 
Komno all, for many different purposes including vocational 

mn. 
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The two International Conferences on Education held recently 
under the auspices of UNESCO, further give a new dimension to 
Education in the context of the present day needs. One of these 
conferences stresses the need to promote Education for Peace, 
Human Rights and Democracy. And the other Conference aptly 
stresses the need to strengthen the role of teachers in a changing 
world. The deliberations and recommendations of these 
Conferences form an important part of this section. 

To facilitate the process of educational change in the 21% 
century, there has been in the recent past a lot of thinking on the 
strategies for change. The World Bank's Education Sector Strategy 
document of 1999 and its earlier review of the Priorities and 
Strategies for Education along with the sub-sector paper on 
Literacy and Primary Education and the Dynamics of Education 
Policy Making—all of which were brought out during the last 
decade of the previous century, constitute valuable documents in 
this section for smoothening the transition into the 21* century. 

It is now universally recognised that the formal system of 
education is no longer the main or the exclusive means of 
providing quality education to all. Alternative modes of imparting 
education are crucial especially when large numbers have to be 
reached and the Information and Communication Technologies 
have revolutionised the delivery systems. 

Capacity building of teachers, at all levels, is considered 
essential to enable them to cope with the new role of education” 
and the fast changes in curricula and techniques of teaching- 
learning. This has to be done on a regular basis. Existing 
mechanism, largely based on face-to-face orientation courses for 
in-service teachers, is very much inadequate to meet the demand. 


Learning: The Treasure Within 


Report to UNESCO 
of the International 


Summary by J.S. Rajput 


The report has identified seven tensions, four 

pillars and three current crisis being faced by 
every nation. It has three sections, nine chapters 
followed by an epilogue, which contains a 
contribution each by every individual member of 
the:commission. This report captures the 
educational scenario in totality. It links education 
to various.sectors of human growth and 
development and overall progress. It has a precise 
yet comprehensive resume of crises and concerns 
being experienced by stakeholders and the 
potentialities that, when unfolded, appropriately 
could provide solutions on the lines perceived by 


Role of Education 


The signed chapter by Jacques Delors, 
Chairman of the Commission, begins with the 
following paragraph: 

In confronting the many challenges that the 
future holds in store, humankind sees an 
indispensable asset in education in its attempt to 
attain the ideals of peace, freedom and social 
justice. As it concludes its work, the Commission 
affirms its belief that education has a fundamental 
role to play in personal and social development. 
The Commission does not see education as a 
miracle cure or a magic formula opening the door 
to a world in which all ideals will be attained, but 
as one of the principal means available to foster. a 
deeper and more harmonious form of human 
development and thereby to reduce poverty, 
exclusion, ignorance, oppression and war. 

And this is a comprehensive account of high 
expectations from education as well as of 
practical realities being’ faced everywhere. 
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While education can provide no miracle cure, it is the sole weapon 
and that too which could accelerate the pace of providing dignity 
to every human being. It alone can take everyone from darkness 
to light as was perceived in the Indian Upanishads much earlier. 
For ages, generations of human beings have remained convinced 
that the “world needs better citizens tomorrow”. “Education can 
contribute substantially”. This paradigm holds good for the present 
generation who are at the helm of affairs nationally and 
internationally. They have their accountability for the future to 
provide a better world for the children of today who will take over 
the reins of nations tomorrow. 


The Tensions 


The present day world has great achievements to its credit in 

practically every field. It also has a spectre of violence, distrust, 

mistrust in such large magnitudes as never before existed. Never 

before did human beings have such capabilities to control the forces 

of nature and divert the natural resources for the benefit of mankind 

as of today. Similarly never before did they have such control over 

weapons of universal destruction. Never before was humanity at 

such crossroads as today. Obviously, tensions are evident and visible. 

These are identified in seven categories in the report. 

The tension between the global and the local 

The tension between the universal and the individual 

The tension between tradition and modernity 

The: tension between long-term and short-term considerations 

The tension between the need for competition and concern for 

equality of opportunity 

e The tension between expansion of knowledge and human beings’ 
capacity to assimilate it 5 

e The tension between the spiritual and the material 


The Four Pillars of Knowledge: 


The Delors Commission discussed the need to advance towards a 
learning society and noticed that every aspect of life at both the. 
individual and the social level offers opportunities both for learning 
and doing, and observed: ‘although people need to take every 
opportunity for learning and self-improvement, they will not he able 
to make good use of all these potential resources unless they have 
received a sound basic education. Better still, school should impart 
both the desire for, and pleasure in, learning, the ability to learn 
and how to learn, and intellectual curiosity. One might even imagine 
a society in which each individual would be in turn both teacher 
and learner’. s 
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Consequently, the Report focuses on learning throughout life 
and has very clearly elaborated its approach through identification 
of four pillars of knowledge. It explicitly puts greater emphasis on 
one of these four i.e. Learning to live together, “by developing an 
understanding of others and their history, traditions and spiritual 
values and, on this basis, creating a new spirit which, guided by 
recognition of our growing interdependence and a common analysis 
of the risk and challenges of the future, would induce people to 
implement common projects or to manage the inevitable conflicts in 
an intelligent and peaceful way. Utopia, some might think, but it is 
a necessary Utopia, indeed a vital one if we are to escape from a 
dangerous cycle sustained by cynicism or by resignation”. 

The other three Pillars of the total four identified by the 
Commission are: Learning to know, learning to do and learning to 
be. In fact, learning to be is the culmination of learning to know and 
learning to do fast changes and global competitive trends emphasise 
learning to know throughout life. This includes sufficient broad 
general education and in-depth knowledge in selected areas. Learning 
to do entails acquisition of competencies rather than individual skills. 


Outlook, Principles and Directions 


The report has three parts with nine chapters: 

Part one Outlook has three chapters: 

e From the local community to a world society 

e From social cohesion to democratic participation 
e From economic growth to human development 
Part two Principles has two chapters: * 

e The four pillars of Education * 

e Learning throughout life 

Part three Directions has four chapters: 

e From the basic education to university 

e Teachers in search of new perspectives 

e Choices for education: The political factor 5 
e International co-operation: Educating the global village 


Epilogue 


The report ends with Epilogue, which has 11 chapters, which shed 
light on different important issues. The gist of each chapter has 


been separately given under Pointers and Recommendations. They 
are reproduced below chapter-wise. 


Chapter One: Pointers and Recommendations 


e Worldwide interdependence and globalisation are major forces 
in contemporary life. They are already at work and will leave a 
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deep imprint on the twenty-first century. They require that overall 
consideration, extending well beyond the fields of education and 
culture, be given, as of now, to the roles and structures of 
international organisations. 

e The major danger is that of a gulf opening up between a minority 
of people who are capable of finding their way successfully in 
this new world that is coming into béing, and the majority who 
feel that they are at the mercy of events and have no say in the 
future of society, with the dangers that entails of a setback to 
democracy and widespread revolt. 

e We must be guided by the Utopian aim of steering the world 
towards greater mutual understanding, a greater sense of 
responsibility and greater solidarity, through acceptance of our 
spiritual and cultural differences. Education, by providing access 
to knowledge for all, has precisely this universal task of helping 
people to understand the world and to understand others. 


Chapter Two: Pointers and Recommendations 


e Education policy must be sufficiently diversified and must be so 
designed as not to become another contributory cause of social 
exclusion. 

e The socialisation of individuals must not conflict with personal 
development. It is therefore necessary to work towards a system 
that strives to combine the virtues of integration with respect 
for individual rights. 

e - Education cannot, on its own, solve the problems raised by the 
severance (when this happens) of social ties. It can, however, be 
expected to help to foster the desire to live together, which is a 
basic component of social cohesion and national identity. 

e Schools cannot succeed in this task unless they make their own 
contribution to the advancement and integration of minority 
groups by mobilising those concerned while showing due regard 
for their personality. 


It may be recalled that an International Commission on developments in 
education set up by UNESCO earlier brought out a report in 1972 entitled: 
‘Learning to Be’, That Commission was headed by the former French 
President Edgar Faure. Those were days of expectation and optimism 
generated by social and economic factors. People had full faith in 
international cooperation including aid and assistance. The report was 
based on the data of previous decades. In the late sixties, a sense of unrest 
was witnessed in various agitations in several countries. In this background, 
the report emphasised life-long education and focussed on the learning 
society. 
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Democracy appears to be progressing, taking forms and passing 
through stages that fit the situation in each country. Its vitality 
is nevertheless constantly threatened. Education for conscious 
and active citizenship must begin at school. 

Democratic participation is, so to say, a matter of good 
citizenship, but it can be encouraged or stimulated by instruction 
and practices adapted to a media and information society. What 
is needed is to provide reference points and aids to interpretation, 
so as to strengthen the faculties of understanding and judgement. 
It is the role of education to provide children and adults with the 
cultural background that will enable them, as far as possible, to 
make sense of the changes taking place. This presupposes that 
they are capable of sorting the mass of information so as to 
interpret it more effectively and place events in a historical 
perspective. 


Chapter Three: Pointers and Recommendations 


Further reflection on the theme of a new model of development, 
showing more respect for nature and the structuring of people’s 
time. 

A future-oriented study of the place of work in society, taking 
into account the effects of technical progress and change on 
both private and community life. 

A fuller assessment of development, taking all its aspects into 
account, along the lines of the work done by UNDP. 

The establishment of new links between educational policy and 
development policy, with a view to strengthening the bases of 
knowledge and skills in the countries concerned: encouragement 
of initiative, teamwork, realistic synergies taking local resources 
into account, self-employment and the spirit of enterprise. 

The necessary improvement and general availability of basic 
education (importance of the Jomtien Declaration). 


Chapter Four: Pointers and Recommendations 


e 


Education throughout life is based on four pillars: learning to 
reine? learning to do, learning to live together and learning 
o be. 

Learning to know, by combining a sufficiently broad general 
knowledge with the opportunity to work in depth.on a 
small number of subjects. This also means learning to learn, so 
as to benefit from the opportunities education provides 


. throughout life. 


Learning to do, in order to acquire not only an occupational 
skill but also, more broadly, the competency to deal with many 
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situations and work in teams. It also means learning to do in 
the context of young people's various social and work experiences 
which may be informal, as a result of the local or national context, 
or formal, involving courses, alternating study and work. 
Learning to live together, by developing an understanding of 
other people and an appreciation of interdependence - carrying 
out joint projects and learning to manage conflicts — in a spirit 
of respect for the values of pluralism, mutual understanding 
and peace. 

Learning to be, so as to better develop one’s personality and be 
able to act with ever-greater autonomy, judgement and personal 
responsibility. In that connection, education must not disregard 
any aspect of a person’s potential: memory, reasoning, aesthetic 
sense, physical capacities and communication skills. 

Formal education systems tend to emphasise the acquisition of 
knowledge to the detriment of other types of learning; but it is 
vital now to conceive of education in a more encompassing 
fashion. Such a vision should inform and guide future 
educational reforms and policy, in relation both to contents and 
to methods. : 


Chapter Five: Pointers and Recommendations 


The concept of learning throughout life is the key that gives 
access to the twenty-first century. It goes beyond the traditional 
distinction between initial and continuing education. It links up 
with another concept often put forward, that of the learning 
society, in which everything affords an opportunity of learning 
and fulfilling one’s potential. 

In its new guise, continuing education is seen as going far beyond 
what is already practised, particularly in the developed countries, 
i.e. upgrading, with refresher training, retraining and conversion 
or promotion courses for adults. It should open up opportunities 
for learning for all, for many different purposes - offering them 
a second or third chance, satisfying their desire for knowledge 
and beauty, or their desire to surpass themselves, or making to 
surpass themselves, or making it possible to broaden and deepen 
strictly vocational forms of training, including practical training. 
In short, ‘learning throughout life’ must take advantage of all 
the opportunities offered by society. 


Chapter Six: Pointers and Recommendations 


A requirement valid for all countries, albeit in various forms 
and with: different types of content—the strengthening of basic 
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education: hence the emphasis not only on primary education 
and its traditional basic programmes — reading, writing, 
arithmetic - but also on the ability to express oneself in a 
language that lends itself to dialogue and understanding. 
The need, which will be still greater tomorrow, for receptivity to 
science and the world of science, which opens the door to the 
twenty-first century and its scientific and technological . 
upheavals. 
The adaptation of basic education to specific contexts, the most 
deprived countries as well as the most deprived section of the 
population, starting out with the facts of everyday life, which 
affords opportunities for understanding natural phenomena and 
for different forms of socialisation. 
The pressing needs of literacy work and basic education for adults 
are to be kept in mind. 
In all cases, emphasis is to be placed on pupil-teacher relations, 
since the most advanced technologies can be no more than a 
back-up to the relationship (transmission, dialogue and 
confrontation) between teacher and pupil. 
Secondary education must be rethought in this general context 
of learning throughout life. The key principle is to arrange for a 
variety of individual paths through schooling, without ever closing 
the door on the possibility of a subsequent return to the education 
system. 
Debates on selection and guidance would be greatly clarified if 
this principle were applied in full. Everyone would then feel that 
whatever the choices made or the courses followed irf adolescence: 
no doors would ever be closed in the future, including the doors 
of the school itself. Equality of opportunity would then mean 
what is says. 
Universities should be central to the higher level of the system, 
even if, as is the case in many countries, there are other, non- 
university establishments of higher education. k 
Universities would have vested in them four key functions: 
1. To prepare students for research and teaching. 
2. To provide highly specialised training courses adapted to 
the needs of economic and social life. 
3. To be open to all, so as to cater to the many aspects of lifelong 
education in the widest sense. 
4. International co-operation. 
The universities should also be able to speak out on ethical and 
Social problems as entirely independent and fully responsible 
institutions exercising a kind of intellectual authority that society 
needs to help it reflect, understand and act. 
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The diversity of secondary schooling and the possibilities afforded 
by universities should provide a valid answer to the challenges 
of mass education by dispelling the obsession with a one-and- 
only educational ‘king’s highway’. Combined with more 
widespread application of the practice of alternating periods of 
education with periods of work, these approaches can provide 
effective tools for fighting against school failure. The extension 
of learning throughout life will require consideration of new 
procedures for certification that takes account of acquired 
competences. 


Chapter Seven: Pointers and Recommendations 


While the psychological and material situations of teachers differ 
greatly from country to country, an upgrading of their status is 
essential for ‘learning throughout life’ to fulfil the central function 
assigned to it by the commission in the advancement of our 
societies and the strengthening of mutual understanding among 
peoples. Their position as master or mistress in the classroom 
should be recognised by society and they should be given the 
necessary authority and suitable resources. 

The concept of learning throughout life leads straight on to that 
of a learning society, a society that offers many and varied 
opportunities of learning, both at school and in economic, social 
and cultural life, whence the need for more collaboration and 
partnerships with families, industry and business, voluntary 
associations, people active in cultural life, etc. 

Teachers are also concerned by the imperative requirement to 
update knowledge and skills. Their professional lives should be 
so arranged as to accommodate the opportunity, or even the 
obligation, for them to become more proficient in their art and 
to benefit from periods of experience in various spheres of 
economic, social and cultural life. Such possibilities are usually 
provided for in the many forms of study leave or sabbatical leave. 
Those formulae, suitably adapted, should be extended to all 
teachers. 

Even though teaching is essentially a solitary activity, in the 
sense that each teacher is faced with his or her own 
responsibilities and professional duties, teamwork is essential, 
particularly at the secondary level, in order to improve the quality 
of education and adapt it more closely to the special 
characteristics of classes or groups of pupils. 

The Commission stresses the importance of exchanges of teachers 
and partnerships between institutions in different countries. As 
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is confirmed by current activities, such exchanges and 
partnerships provide not only an essential added of education 
but also for a greater receptivity to other cultures, civilisations 
and experiences. 

All theses lines of emphasis should be the subject of a dialogue, 
or even of contracts, with teachers’ organisations which go beyond 
the purely corporatist nature of such forms of collaboration: 
over and above their aims of defending the moral and material 
interests of their members. Teachers’ organisations have built 
up a fund of experience, which they are willing to make available 
to policy-makers. 


Chapter Eight: Pointers and Recommendations 


Choosing a type of education means choosing a type of society. 
In all countries, such choices call for extensive public debate, 
based on an accurate evaluation of education system. The 
Commission invites the political authorities to encourage such 
debate, in order to reach a democratic consensus, this being the 
best route to success for educational reform strategies. 

The Commission advocates the implementation of measures for 
involving the different persons and institutions active in society 
in educational decision-making: administrative decentralisation 
and the autonomy of educational establishments are conducive 
in most cases, it believes, to the development and generalisation 
of innovation. 

In view of the foregoing, the Commission wishes to reaffirm the 
role of the political authority, which has the duty to clearly define 
options and ensure overall regulation, making the required 
adjustments: education is a community asset which cannot be 
regulated by market forces alone. 

The Commission none the less does not underrate the force of 
financial constraints and it advocates the bringing into operation 
of public/private partnerships. In developing countries, the public 
funding of basic education remains a priority, but the choices 
made must not imperil the coherence of the system as whole, 
nor lead to other levels of education being sacrificed. 

It is essential that funding structures be reviewed in the light of 
the principle that learning should continue throughout 
individuals’ lives. Hence, the Commission feels that the proposed 
study-time entitlement, as briefly outlined in the report, deserves 
to be discussed and explored. 

The progress of the new information and communication 
technologies should give rise to a general deliberation on access 
to knowledge in the world of tomorrow. The Commission 


~ recommends: 
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— the diversification and improvement of distance education 
through the use of the new technologies; 

- greater use of those technologies in adult education and 
especially in the in-service training of teachers; 

~ the strengthening of developing countries’ infrastructures 
and capabilities in this field and the dissemination of such 
technologies throughout society; these are in any case 
prerequisites to their use in formal education systems; and 

— the launching of programmes for the dissemination of the 
new technologies under the auspices of UNESCO. 


Chapter Nine: Pointers and Recommendations 


The need for international co-operation - which itself has to be 
radically rethought - is felt also in the field of education. This is 
an issue not only for education policy-makers and the teaching 
profession also for all who play an active part in community life. 
At the level of international co-operation, a policy of strong 
encouragement for the education of girls and women should be 
promoted, in the spirit of the Beijing Conference. 

So-called aid policy should be made to evolve towards partnership 
by fostering, among other things, co-operation and exchanges 
within regional groupings. 

A quarter of development aid should be devoted to the funding: 
of education. 

Debt swaps should be encouraged in order to offset the adverse. 
effect of adjustment policies and policies for the reduction of 
domestic and foreign deficits on educational spending. 
National education systems should be helped to gain strength 
by encouraging alliances and co-operation between ministries 
at regional level and between countries facing similar problems. 
Countries should be helped to stress the international dimension 
of the education provided (curricula, use of information 
technologies and international co-operation). 

New partnerships between international institutions dealing with 
education should be encouraged through, for example, the 
launching of an international project for disseminating and 
implementing the concept of learning throughout life, on the 
lines of the inter-agency initiative that resulted in the Jomtien 
Conference. 

The gathering, at international level, of data on national 
investment in education should be encouraged, in particular by 
the establishment of suitable indicators: total amount of private 
funds, investment by industry, spending on non-formal 
education, etc. ; 
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e A set of indicators should be developed for revealing the most 
serious dysfunctions of education systems, by cross-relating 
various quantitative and qualitative data, such as: level of 
spending on education, dropout rates, disparities in access, 
inefficiency of different parts of the system, poor quality teaching, 
teachers’ status, etc. 

e With an eye to the future, a UNESCO observatory should be set 
up to look into the new information technologies, their evolution 
and their foreseeable impact on not only education systems but 
also on modern societies. 

e Intellectual co-operation in the field of education should be 
encouraged through the intermediary of UNESCO : UNESCO 
professorships, Associated Schools, equitable sharing of 
knowledge between countries, dissemination of information 
technologies, and student, teacher and researcher exchanges. 

e UNESCO's normative action on behalf of Member States, for 
instance in relation to the harmonisation of national legislation 
with international instruments, should be intensified. 

This report has one unique future by way of providing views of 
members of the Commission under epilogue. Each member thus 
contributes a personal statement and highlights specific issues and 
tasks that provide a different angle of vision on issues raised in the 
body of the Report. Eleven members have contributed texts, and 
the details are as follows. 


In’am Al Mufti Excellence in education: investing in 
human talent 
Isao Amagi Upgrading the quality of school 


education 
Revitalising the community spirit: a 
glimpse of the socialising role of the 


Roberto Carneiro 


school in the next century 
Fay Chung Education in Africa today 
Bronislaw Geremek Cohesion, solidarity and exclusion 
Aleksandra Kornhauser Creating opportunities 
Michael Manley Education, empowerment and social 
healing - 
Karan Singh Education for the global society 
Rodolfo Stavenhagen Education for a multicultural world 
Myong Won Suhr pening our minds for a better life for 
Zhou Nanzhao Interactions of education and culture for 


economic 
and human development: An Asian 
perspective 


International Conference on 
Education 44th Session 


Summary by Mamta Agarwal 


Geneva 3-8 October, The 44" Session of the International Conference 
on Education was held in Geneva from 3-8 


1994 October, 1994. The conference deliberated on 

5 themes such as towards a culture of peace, 
Final Report human rights, and democracy through education 
for all, education for mutual understanding and 

UNESCO: tolerance and education for the 21* century. The 


lnfetaationat Buria outcome of it was that a declaration was issued 

by the conference and a draft-integrated 

of Education framework of action on education for peace, 

Paris human rights and democracy was prepared. 
OUNESCO 1995 These are given below. 


A. The Declaration of the 44* Session of the 
International Conference on Education 


1. We, the Ministers of Education meeting at the 
44" session of the International Conference 
on Education, 

Deeply concerned by the manifestations of 
violence, racism, xenophobia, aggressive 
nationalism and violations of human rights, by 
religious intolerance, by the upsurge of terrorism 
in all its forms and manifestations and by the 
growing gap separating wealthy countries from 
poor countries, phenomena which threaten the 
consolidation of peace and democracy both 
nationally and internationally and which are all 
obstacles to development, 

Mindful of our responsibility for the 
education of citizens committed to the promotion 
of peace, human rights and democracy in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Constitution 
of UNESCO, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and other relevant instruments such as 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child and 
the Conventions of the Rights of Women, and in 
accordance with the Recommendations 
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concerning Education for International Understanding, Co-operation 
and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, ; 

Convinced that education policies have to contribute to the 
development of understanding, solidarity and tolerance among 
individuals and among ethnic, social, cultural and religious groups 
and sovereign nations, 

Convinced that education should promote knowledge, values, 
attitudes and skills conducive to respect for human rights and to an 
active commitment to the defence of such rights and to the building 
of a culture of peace and democracy, Á 

Equally convinced of the great responsibility incumbent not only 
on parents, but also on society as a whole, to work together with all 
those involved in the education system, and with non-governmental 


the need to seek synergies between the formal education system and 
the various sectors of non-formal education, which are helping to make 
a reality of education that is in conformity with the aims of the World 
Declaration on Education for All, adopted in Jomtien; of the decisive 
role that also falls to non-formal educational organisations in the 
Samrin aaa rie! mt 

Strive to 


resolutely 
2.1 base education on principles and methods that contribute 
to the development of the personality of pupils, students 
and adults who are respectful of their fellow human beings 
and determined to promote peace, human rights and 


democracy; 

2,2 take suitable steps to establish in educational institutions 
an atmosphere contributing to the success of education for 
international so that they become ideal places 
eee eee repre, Tepes dor himan rights, the 
practice of democracy and learning about the diversity and 
wealth of cultural identities; 4 

2.3 take action to eliminate all direct and indirect discrimination 
against girls and women in education systems and to take 
Specific measures to ensure that they achieve their full 


potential; 
2.4 pay special attention to improving curricula, the content of 
textbooks, and other educational materials, including new 


technologies, with a view to educating caring and responsible 
citizens, open to other cultures, able to appreciate the value 
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of freedom, respectful of human dignity and differences, and 
able to prevent conflicts or resolve them by non-violent means; 
2.5 adopt measures to enhance the role and condition of 
educators in formal and non-formal education and to give 
priority to pre-service and in-service training as well as the 
Sens <a een eran eee ae 
managers, oriented towards professional ethics, 
and moral education, por Campi rhage per aye 
internationally recognised standards of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; 


2.6 encourage the development of innovative strategies adapted 
citizens 


efforts to 
3.1 major priority to children and young people who are 
C tioukny Wea vulnerable to incitements to intolerance, racism, 


ee tae att ee and 
3.3 develop further, at the national and international levels, 
experiences and research, direct 


and Democracy adopted 

Education for Human Rights and Democracy (Montreal, 

March 1993), and make the internationally recognised 

instruments in the field of human rights available to all 
establishments; 


educational 
3.5 contribute, through specific activities, to the celebration of 
the United Nations Year for Tolerance (1995), and particularly 
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to the inauguration, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the United Nations and UNESCO, of the celebration of the 
International Day for Tolerance. i 
Consequently, we, the Ministers of Education meeting at the 
44t session of the International Conference on Education, adopt 
this Declaration and invite the Director-General to present to the 
General Conference a Framework of Action that allows Member States 
and UNESCO to integrate, within a coherent policy, education for 
peace, human rights and democracy in the perspective of sustainable 
development. 


B. Integrated Framework of Action on Education for Peace, 
Human Rights and Democracy 


1. Introduction ` 

This framework of action is intended to give effect to the 
Declaration adopted at the 44" session of the International 
Conference on Education. It suggests basic guidelines that could be 
translated into strategies, policies and plans of action at the 
institutional and national levels according to the conditions of 
different communities. It identifies principles and objectives of action 
and formulates proposals for the consideration of policy-makers 
within each State and for co-operation between countries on the 
basis of the commitments contained in the Declaration to which it 
is closely linked. 
2. Aims of education for peace, human rights and democracy 

The following are the aims of Education for peace, human rights 

and democracy { 

-— to develop in every individual a sense of universal values 
and types of behaviour on which a culture of peace is 
predicated. 

- to develop the ability to value freedom and the skills to meet 
-its challenges. ` 

— to develop the ability to recognise and accept the values which 
exist in the diversity of individuals, genders, peoples and 
cultures, and develop the ability to communicate, solace and 
co-operate with others. 

- to develop the ability of non-violent conflict—resolution and 
promote the development of inner peace in the minds of 
students so that they can establish the qualities of tolerance, 
compassion, sharing and caring 

- to cultivate in citizens the ability to make informed choices. 

- to teach citizens to respect cultural heritage, protect the 
environment and adopt methods of production and patterns 
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of consumption, which lead to sustainable development. 
- to cultivate the feelings of solidarity and equity at the national 
and international levels. 

3. Strategies 
In order to achieve these aims the strategies of education will have 
to be modified in respect of teaching and administration. Further 
more, basic education for all, prompting the rights of women is 
fundamental in education for peace, human rights and democracy. 

The strategies related to education for peace, human rights and 
democracy must be comprehensive and holistic, be applicable to all 
types, levels and forms of education; involve all educational partners 
and various agents of socialisation, be implemented locally, 
nationally, regionally and worldwide; entail modes of management 
that give greater autonomy to educational establishments, and 
include proper resources to achieve the above mentioned aim. 
4. Policies and lines of action 
The incorporation of lessons on peace, human rights and democracy 
into curricula at all levels of education, formal and non-formal is of 
crucial importance. The salient features for the policies and lines of 
action are as follows. 


Content of Education 


The whole of education must transmit the message of peace, human 
rights and democracy. It cannot,be restricted to specialised subjects. 
Curriculum reform should emphasise knowledge, understanding and 
respect for the culture of others at the national and global levels. In 
view of religious and cultural difference, every country may decide 
which approach to ethical education best suits its cultural context. 


Teaching Materials and Resources 


All people engaged in educational action must have adequate teaching 
materials and resources at their disposal. It is necessary to make 
required revision to textbooks to get rid of negative strategies and 
distorted views of the other. Whenever new textual and teaching 
materials are to be produced, they should be designed with due 
consideration of new situations. Distance education technologies 
and all modern communications tools must be placed at the service 
of education for peace, human rights and democracy. 


Programmes for Reading, Expression and the Promotion of 
Foreign Languages 


It is essential for the development of education for peace, human 
rights and democracy that reading, and verbal and written expression 
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programmes, should be considerably strengthened. A comprehensive 
grasp of reading, writing and the spoken word enables citizens to 
gain access to information, to understand clearly the situation in 
which they are living, to express their needs, and to take part in 
activities in the social environment. In the same way, learning foreign 
languages offers a means of gaining a deeper understanding of other 
cultures, which can serve as a basis for building better understanding 
between communities and between nations. UNESCO's LINGUAPAX 
project could serve as an example in that respect. 


Educational Establishments 


Proposals for educational change find their natural place in schools 
and classrooms. Teaching and learning methods, forms of action 
and institutional policy lines have to make peace, human rights 
and democracy both a matter of daily practice and something that 

_ is learned. With regard to methods, the use of active methods, group 
work, the discussion of moral issues and personalised teaching 
should be encouraged. 

Direct contacts and regular exchanges should be promoted 
between pupils, students, teachers and other educators in different 
countries or cultural environments, and visits should be organised 
to establishments where successful experiments and innovations 
have been carried out, particularly between neighbouring countries. 
Joint projects should be implemented between establishments and 
institutions from different countries, with a view to solving common 
problems. 

The reduction of failure must be a priority. Therefore, education 
should be adapted to the individual student's potential. Greater 
autonomy for schools implies greater responsibility on part of 
teachers and the community for the outcomes of education. 


Teacher Training 


The training of personnel at all levels of the education system, 
teachers, planners, managers, teacher-educators, has to include 
education for peace, human rights and democracy. The pre-service 
and in-service training and retraining should introduce and apply 
insight methodologies, observing experiments and evaluating their 
results. 

Teacher education activities must fit into an overall policy to 
upgrade the teaching profession. International experts, professional 
bodies and teacher unions should be associated with the preparation 
and implementation of action strategies. 
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Action on Behalf of Vulnerable Groups 


Specific strategies for the education of vulnerable groups and those 
recently exposed to conflict or a situation of open conflict are required 
as a matter of urgency, giving particular attention to children at 
risk and to girls and women subjected to sexual abuse and other 
forms of violence. Possible practical measures could include, for 
example, the organisation outside the conflict zone of specialised 
forums and workshops for educators, family members and mass 
media professionals belonging to the conflicting groups and an 
intensive training activity for educators in post-conflict situations. 

The organisation of education programmes for abandoned 
children, street children, refugee and displaced children and 
economically and sexually exploited children is a matter of urgency. 

In addition, efforts should be made to address the special needs 
of people with learning difficulties by providing them with relevant 
education in a non-exclusionary and integrated educational setting. 


Research and Development 


New problems require new solutions. Research should be focused 
on finding new ways of changing public attitudes towards human 
rights and environmental issues. 


Higher Education 


Higher Education institutes can contribute to education for peace, 
human rights and democracy by introducing the knowledge, values 
and skills related to these concepts into their curricula. Educational 
institutions at this level should also ensure that students appreciate 
the interdependence of States in an increasingly global society. 


Co-ordination Between the Education Sector and Other Agents 
of Socialisation 


The education of citizens cannot be the exclusive responsibility of 
the education sector. If it is to be able to do its job effectively in this 
field, the education sector should closely co-operate, in particular, 
with the family, the media, including traditional channels of 
communication, the world of work and NGOs. 

Concerning co-ordination between school and family, measures 
should be taken to encourage the participation of parents in school 
activities. Furthermore, education programmes for adults a 
the community in general in order to strengthen the school’s w 
are essential. 
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Non-formal Education of Soi People and Adults 


Young people who spend a lot of time outside school and who often 
do not have access to the formal education system, or to vocational 
training or a job, as well as young people doing their military service, 
are a very important target group of education programmes of peace, 
human rights and democracy. While seeking improved access to 
formal education and vocational training it is therefore essential for 
them to be able to receive non-formal education adapted to their 
needs, which would prepare them to assume their role as citizens in 
a responsible and effective way. In addition, education for peace, 
human rights and respect for the law has to be provided for young. 
people in prisons, reformatories or treatment centres. 


Regional and International Co-operation 


The promotion of peace and democracy will require regional 
cooperation, international solidarity and strengthening of cooperation 
between international and governmental bodies, NGOs, scientific 
community, business circles, industry and the media. 

UNESCO should place its institutional capability at the service 
of the efforts to give effect to this Framework of Action. It should 
also develop programmes for the training of educational personnel, 
develop a network of institutions and carry out comparative research 
in teaching programmes, methods and materials. In this context, 
UNESCO should launch a global plan of activities and set priorities 
for joint co-coordinated action. 

In this context, UNESCO, in line with United Nations actions 
such as ‘Agenda for Peace’, ‘Agenda for Development’, ‘Agenda 21’, 
and ‘Social Summit’, should launch initiatives to implement this 
operation with other institutions in the United Nations system and 
other regional and intérnational organisations, so as to establish a 
global plan of activities and set priorities for joint, co-coordinated 
action. This could include a UNESCO-managed fund for international 
co-operation in education for peace, human rights and democracy. 


International Conference on 
Education 45th Session 


Summary by Kiran Walia 


30 September ~- The forty-fifth session of the International 
5 October 1996 Conference on Education (ICE) for the 21 century, 
which was held in 1996 in Geneva deliberated 
Strengthening of mainly on the role of teachers in a changing world 
the Role of Teachers © and how to strengthen it. Two Major Debates and 
in a Changing World Four Round-tables were organised during the 
i plenary sessions. Debate 1 was on “Teachers in 
search of new perspectives”. Debate 2 was on “The 
role of teachers in building a culture of peace”. The 
Jour Round-tables were organised on: 

1 Teacher training and Piagetian conceptions of 
the construction of knowledge : what 
relationship for what action? 

2 Participation in educational decision-making: 
enhancing the teacher's role in educational 
reform; ji 

3 The impact of information and communication 
technologies on teaching and teachers; 

4 Howchanges in society affect the opportunities 
for teachers to improve the quality of education. 


THE CONFERENCE ADOPTED 
A DECLARATION AND 
NINE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Major Debate 1: Teachers in Search of New 
Perspectives 


Major Tensions ` 


The Chairman of the Conference spoke about 
the four major tensions that the teachers have 
to overcome: 

Tension Between the Global and Local: People 
have many fears about globalisation; many 
people are asking themselves if they will not lose 
their identity and their souls in the anticipated 
global village. As a result, most in fact attempt 
to find their roots, while others protest or strive 
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to keep the world the way it was in the past. The teacher's job is 
both to conserve the identity of each nation and each people and at 
the same time, to prepare children who will in twenty years time be 
faced with quite a different world, the global village. 

Tension Between Modernism and Tradition: All developing 
countries are trying to blend a traditional culture with what we call 
modernism and if teachers believe in the values of humanism— of 
which there are several sorts — they should make it easier for society 
and particularly for young people, to adapt without disowning or 
losing their roots. 

Tension Between Indispensable Competition: This tension is 
typical of the global economy and the concern for equal opportunities. 
We should not confuse the market economy with the market society, 
which does not just consist of an economy and the latter must be 
placed in the service of society. In many countries, there is a 
controversy between business demanding that people should be 
better adapted to the world of work and of the professions, and 
those who think that the role of education is much more than simply 
preparing people for work. 

Tension Between Technical Progress and Man's Ability to 
Assimilate it: Today in the age of data banks, computers and the 
information society, we cannot ask people to be both very intelligent 
and very knowledgeable. We should try to educate in order to 
discriminate, since the growth of knowledge is such that inevitably 
it will present problems in the information society, one of the greatest 
perturbations brought about by technical progress. There are many 
groups reflecting on how to place the information society in the service 
of education. The computer can never replace the presence of the 
teacher among the pupils. 


The Teacher's Duties 


The first duty is the teacher’s own training. Teachers must learn 
throughout their lives and retrain themselves constantly. 

The second duty is that teachers must work as a team. 
Tapoca duly is that of vital relationship between teachers and 

+- teachers must encourage curiosity and interaction and 

bring forth all the talents within in AERA not, as is the case 
with so many elitist systems, to select the.best students and to 
abandon the others. 3 

Another duty of teachers is to assume responsibility for the four 
pillars of education. There is not a single time for learning to know 
there is not the best moment for learning to do, there is not one 
time when we should be learning to be and above all, there is not 
one time when we should be learning to live together. 
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The delegates stated that in order for educational establishments 
and their personnel to respond to these types of challenges, more 
effort and resources need to go towards supporting research. The 
very long time-scales in education add a further tension to attitudes 
about the roles of teachers. Changes are slow to come, but financial 
decisions often need to be made on relatively short time-frames. 
Resolving this tension involves a clear recognition on the part of 
governments that education is a primary public service and an 
important long-term investment in the future health of societies. In 
order to broaden the tasks of learning in accordance with the four 
pillars, it is felt that ensuring co-operation from a variety of actors, 
and breaking down the strict difference between teacher and learner 
will provide promising avenues in the future. 


Major Debate II: The Role of Teachers in Constructing a Culture 
of Peace 


The Director General of UNESCO initiated the debate and remarked 
that a declaration was passed in 1994 in which the Ministers of 
Education said ” we, the Ministers of Education meeting at the forty- 
forth session of the International Conference on Education, deeply 
concerned by the manifestations of violence, racism, xenophobia, 
aggressive nationalism and violations of human rights, religious 
intolerance, upsurge of terrorism in all its forms and manifestations 
and growing gap separating wealthy countries from poor countries, 
phenomena which threaten the consolidation of peace and democracy 
both nationally and internationally and which are all obstacles to 
development, strive resolutely to base education on principles and 
methods that contribute to the development of the personality of 
pupils, students and adults who are respectful of their fellow human 
beings and determined to promote peace, human rights and 
democracy”. 

‘If we really want to protect diversity and to awaken our potential 
to become matters of our own lives so as to design our own future, 
there should not be a uniform and rigid education system, but to 
the greatest extent possible a personalised approach. We must have 
teachers who follow the development of each child and awaken the 
potential in each student, because each of them is unique.’ 

‘The importance of teachers in inculcating a culture of peace 
comes to the fore in three importance areas: first, it is long-term 
actions, which promote the prevention of conflicts and encourage 
knowledge of others. It is not by building a fortress around our 
culture that we protect our identity. Today, each culture must occupy 
the immense space of culture throughout the world. We no longer 
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represent a single territory, a piece of land. The best way forward is 
therefore interaction and tolerance. It means knowing about and 
listening to others, listening more than we have done in the past.’ 

‘Second, we must also ask the teaching/learning system and 
teachers as far as possible to provide immediate answers to critical 
problems, such as, for example, violence in the school. We must 
always take into consideration both the teaching angle and the 
learning angle. We frequently stress the teaching angle, and do not 
consider the learning angle. It is extremely important to have both 
of them permanently in our minds in order to realise that from time 
to time we must re-examine the situation.’ 

‘Finally, there are follow-up activities, such as the education of 
demobilised forces, apart from long-term measures and an immediate 
reaction to concrete problems. We must sometimes also address 
very particular audience. Those, for example, who have been fighting 
for many years in the forests or the mountains. We must provide 
them with a particular concrete form of education when they are 
demobilised.’ 

‘We must also adopt a new approach to literacy. Instead of looking 
down on an illiterate person, we should sometimes consider their 
wisdom. To be illiterate is not necessarily equivalent to being 
ignorant. It is not useful to address an illiterate person by saying: 
“You are an illiterate, therefore you must become literate”. We should 
do exactly the opposite. We must tell them “in six months or a year 
you can be a very skilful person in this trade or that profession. 

‘Peace is something we should learn everyday; a lesson, therefore, 
that we must cultivate, preserve and enrich each day. We should 
not hide the truth; we must draw greater attention to the role of 
philosophers, thinkers and writers. We should remove all possibilities 
of creating hatred and malice in the minds of children. Developing a 
culture of peace requires the teaching of certain universal values 
and constructive attitudes, which go beyond instruction in specific 
subjects. ; 

The four Round - tables were on the following: 


ROUND - TABLE I 


- Teacher Training and Piagetian Conceptions of the 
Construction of Knowledge: What Relationship for What 
‘ Action? 


I) The Child - Researchers 


Piaget Saw man as a researcher always seeking new knowledge. The 
child progresses as far as possible through well-designed tasks and 
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through the questions and guidance of the adult. The teacher must 
become a ‘lifelong researcher’ in order to help children construct 
their own knowledge. 


I) General Cognitive Tools 


How do we cope with the stupendous growth of knowledge? Part 
of the answer is perhaps through research to find common 
intellectual foundations for different types of knowledge. These 
general cognitive tools, which represent a true ‘intellectual toolbox’, 
will not only permit us to pass from one field of knowledge to 
another, but will provide the individual with instruments in order 
to ‘learn to learn’, This approach requires that, beyond disciplinary 
content, the teacher should be trained to identify the key 
‘~‘-llectual tools in order to make his/her pupils aware of their 
own intellectual capacities during learning. 


II) An Anthropological Approach 


Alongside teaching, an anthropological approach to knowledge and 
learning could be very productive if we base fundamental questions 
on the origins of knowledge: Who are we? How do you explain the 
world? And otherness? By working on the relationship of teachers 
to knowledge, it is possible to discover the Piagetian concepts of 
ontogenesis and phylogenesis. The discussion of ideas is only possible 
on condition that the child knows that it will not be subjected to 
aggression and insecurity. The teacher should support cognitive 
construction, but also the construction of a democratic ‘political 
space’ within the class. 


IV) Overcoming Selfishness and Ethnocentrism 


For Piaget, children’s cultural, social, intellectual, cognitive and 
other forms of heterogeneity are the sources of progress. These 
differences then become the source of potential constructions. 
Teacher-training systems are likely to be profoundly modified by 
this. From training based on the teacher/pupil/knowledge 
relationship, we must evolve, towards the socio-cognitive 
management of a group where a multitude of connections of 
knowledge lead to new learning. Piaget shows us how the child's 
selfishness represents one of the major obstacles in understanding 
the activities of sharing and interdependence. As a result, it is 
necessary to develop education for otherness by teaching children 
to place themselves in a negotiating process where diversity is 
valued and encouraged. We should learn to teach the confrontation 
of opposites. Nothing is more fruitful than a difficulty overcome. 
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ROUND - TABLE II 


Participation in Educational Decision-making: Enhancing 
the Teachers’ Role in Educational Reform 


A participant pointed out that parents and taxpayers generally 
supported maintaining government resources to social services, such 
as education and health, but they also demanded greater 
accountability. Consulting teachers on important educational 
reforms was the best guarantee that they would commit themselves 
to implementing these reforms. Success would be enhanced if other 
stakeholders - principals, parents, students and local communities 
were also involved in decisions through school councils. 

In the opinion of Education International in many countries, 
there was no dialogue at all between teachers and educational 
authorities due to three obstacles. First, insufficient government 
investments and, particularly, privatisation of public education did 
not result in better education systems for all. Second, the 
deterioration in teachers’ employment and living conditions had 
reached an intolerably low point in many countries and no longer 
attracted talented young people to this career, even in developed 
countries. Third, governments continued to neglect international 
standard applicable to teachers, such as the ILO/UNESCO 
Recommendation of 1996 and ILO Conventions Nos. 87 and 98 on 
freedom of association and collective bargaining. Success in building 
partnership would yield great benefits to education in the twenty- 
first century; failure would leave high costs of future generations. 

Representatives of teacher unions from both industrialised and 

countries stressed that consultation was too often carried 
out after decisions had already been taken by the governments, 
rendering it meaningless. 

ILO representatives described the organisation's activities: the 
work of CEART; the international programme to involve teachers, 
along with governments and other partners, in the campaign against 
child labour; the special difficulties facing women teachers, and a 
future project on indicators of teachers’ status. 

The representative of the World Bank declared its interest in 
working more closely with teachers’ organisations to achieve three 
objectives; (a) to influence governments to invest more in education; 
(b) to adjust the imbalance between low pupil-teacher ratios and 
high class sizes; (c) to base teacher salary determination on 
performance and learning outcomes, as much as on seniority and 
academic qualifications. 

The round - table was summed up on two key issues: the need 
to consult teachers’ organisations on educational policy and the 
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need for teachers to be more involved in political processes to make 
sure that their views were heard in decisions to reform education, 


ROUND - TABLE IT 


The Impact of Information and Communication Technologies 
on Teaching and Teachers 

The discussion centred around three major issues; (i) ways in 

which the information and communication technologies (ICT) 

influence the teaching/learning process and the role of teachers; 

(ii) the application of ICTs in teaching approaches and the 

corresponding demands for pre-and in-service teacher training’ 

(iii) international 

co-operation to strengthen the use of ICTs and to promote new 

knowledge and skills among teachers. 

The new role, which the teacher must assume today, both as a 
teacher and as a learner, was discussed. The speakers unanimously 
stressed the need for pre- and in-service training programmes 
adjusted to take stock of the rapid changes brought about ICTs. 
Distance education has established itself as an important method 
of teacher training, especially in developing countries; tele-teaching 
is being used to upgrade professional skills. In this respect, the 
need to create an international network of teacher tele-training was 
reiterated, 

The conclusions of the discussion were that: 
¢ There is a need for the teachers to change their traditional role 

from that of information provider to that of becoming a guide 

and manager of knowledge; teachers should become more 
involved in the development of educational software; 

* The use of ICTs is directed at increasing the quality of the 
educational process; 

+ The establishment of electronic networks is considered one of 
the most efficient components in the development of teachers’ 
professional skills; distance education has established itself as 
an important method of teacher training, especially for developing 
countries, 


ROUND - TABLE IV 
How Changes in Society Affect the Opportunities for Teachers 
to Improve the Quality of Education 
The Impact of Change 


The representatives reiterated that changes have had various effects 
on the exercise of educational activities. Some developing countries 


Educational Quality 


It was stressed that measures designed to improve the quality of 
education and to connect the school daily life are not necessarily 
expensive, such as: greater participation by teachers in the 
educational reform process and in the management of schools; 
greater participation by parents so as to encourage closer contact 
between school life and family life; greater individualisation of 
teaching; creating a more participatory school atmosphere; opening 
the school to economic activities; and encouraging the exercise of 
citizenship 


The speakers drew attention particularly to the following points: 
Teachers Must Adapt: to Change. Social evolution influences 
pupil behaviour as well as teacher morale. In a large number of 
industrialised countries the development of single-parent 
families, the rise in unemployment and social exclusion presented 
the education system with the need to adapt. It was also 
necessary to bear in mind the ‘young culture’, which seeks 
confrontation. The media broaden our horizons but promote and 
popularise violence at the same time. Some of our codes of 
behaviour, our reference points and our value systems are being 
thoroughly called into question. 

The Drawbacks of Pessimism. We should be careful to avoid 
giving support to nostalgia for a golden age of education that 
never existed. Teachers have often been poor, ill-trained and 
acquiescent. The difficulties facing teachers today are not 
necessarily negative; they are simply new challenges. They should 
not, therefore, shut themselves off behind pessimistic and 
negative attitudes towards the meaning of change for their own 
profession. On the contrary, they should use the new situation 


.to establish new partnerships and to strengthen their 


professionalism by taking advantage of educational research. 

The Dangers of Naiveté. We should not, however, fall into the 
trap of naiveté: there is more and more to be learned; the pressure 
to produce ‘competitive profiles’ is becoming greater; education 
systems do not always satisfy the expectations of the family and 
society. The greater number of pupils attending school may be 
considered only modest progress when we take into consideration 
that education systems too often still provide repetitive teaching, 
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out among the pupils and a rejection of knowledge. 

Education and Health. Schools today are not always healthy 
places, neither for the children nor for the teachers, due to lack 
of hygiene, as well as due to violence and drug addiction. 
Furthermore, many children still do not attend school or do so 
under mediocre circumstances because of health problems. 
Health education is not sufficiently developed. A new partnership 
should therefore be found between health professionals and 
education professionals. 


DECLARATION 


We Ministers of Education, mneeting at the forty-fifth session of the 
International Conference on Education: 


Concerned about the need to develop understanding and new, 
more active and just forms of solidarity between individuals, 
peoples and generations; 

Taking into account the profound social, economic, political and 
cultural changes that our societies are undergoing, and the highly 
precarious situation prevailing in many countries with regard 
to poverty, health and nutrition, which makes the development, 
adaptation and transformation of education systems an urgent 
priority; 

Recognising the importance that the contribution of teachers 
brings to the renewal of education through their ideas, methods 
and practices; 

Convinced that teachers are key actors in educational change 
which must take place as much within the school and classroom 
at all levels and in all types, and through all channels of schooling, 
as within the education systems as a whole; 

Aware that the accelerated pace of change means that teachers 
must be capable not only of helping and guiding learners to 
assimilate knowledge but also to become aware of their identity 
and be tolerant, open to others and to other cultures, capable of 
pursuing their learning throughout life, so enabling them to 
face the future with confidence; 

Aware that the spread of new technologies is bound to change 
the conditions of the teaching profession and the nature of iis 
teacher-learner relationship; 

Noting the terms of existing international conventions which 
are applicable to teachers, and in particular of instruments 
concerned with basic human rights such as the Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 


1984, the Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining 
Convention, 1949, the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951, 
adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, and the Convention Against Discrimination in 
Education, 1960, adopted by the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation; 
Recalling the 1966 ILO/UNESCO Recommendation concerning 
the Status of Teachers and the reports of the joint ILO/ 
UNESCO Committee of Experts on its application, 
Recommendation No.69 adopted in 1975 by the thirty-fifth 
session of the International Conference on Education on the 
changing role of the teacher and its influence on preparation 
for the profession and on in-service training, as well as the 
Declaration of the forty-fourth session of the ICE (1994), which 
called for priority to be given to the training of educational 
personnel oriented ‘notably towards professional ethics, civic 
and moral education, cultural diversity, national codes and 
internationally recognised standards of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms’; 


Declare Ourselves Determined 


to ensure the active participation of teachers and all educational 
partners in the processes of changing education systems 
according to the forms of consultation and co-ordination 
appropriate to the socio-economic, political and cultural contexts 


` of their societies, 


to develop and implement integrated policies designed to recruit 
and retain in the teaching profession motivated and able 
individuals of both genders; to reform pre-service and in-service 
education in order that they shall serve the new challenges facing 
education; to adopt measures encouraging educational 
innovations; to strengthen professional autonomy and sense of 
responsibility of teachers and to improve their status and their 
working conditions, 

to place these integrated policies within the framework of 
strategies intended to ensure relevance of and equity of access 
to high-quality education, to promote lifelong learning and to 
make the school one of the main tools in achieving social cohesion 
and to develop, at the national, regional and international levels, 
all forms of support, particularly with teachers who are working 
in difficult situations, such as those of extreme poverty, armed 
conflict, social exclusion or in remote areas, 

to call upon all the partners, such as teachers and their 
associations, learners themselves, moral and Spiritual 
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authorities, families, businesses, the media, intellectuals, artists 
and scientists to commit themselves to the development of a 
school envisaged as an active centre for learning and moral, 
spiritual, civic and vocational education, to be continually 
adapted to a changing world. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 1 


Recruitment of Teachers: Attracting the Most Competent 
Young People to Teaching 


1.1 The recruitment of future teachers is of great concern to the 
educational authorities and specialists in many parts of the 
world. While national situations are highly diverse, in all the 
regional meetings of experts in preparation for the ICE, it was 
observed that the teaching profession is often not very attractive 
from the point of view of its social status and its development 
prospects, 

1.2 The criteria for the recruitment of future teachers should not 
depend only on the knowledge base of applicants. Personal 
qualities, such as moral integrity, a sense of responsibility and 
of solidarity, motivation and a favourable attitude towards 
teamwork, and the ability to communicate are also necessary. 

1.3 In this respect, the following measures are recommended: 
1.3.1 to undertake actions raising young people’s awareness of 

the importance of the teaching profession and guiding 
them towards it, through meetings’ with eminent teachers, 
public recognition of teachers, open days in schools and 
teacher education institutes, the reporting of innovatory 
experiences in schools and by teachers in the media, 
among others; 

1.3.2 to offer incentives and scholarships to pupils angpstudents 
with strong academic and extra-curricular records who 
wish to pursue a career in the teaching profession; 

1.3.3 to promote gender equality by seeking a better balance of 
men and women in the teaching profession at all levels 
and in all academic disciplines; 

1.3.4 to encourage qualified people coming from other 
professional fields to enter teaching, in order, to overcome 
possible shortages of teaching staff,.and to establish for 
this purpose appropriate recruiting and education 
arrangements; 

1.3.5 to develop and offer intellectually challenging programmes 
for teacher-educators in order to prepare through them 
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teachers of appropriate academic and professional 
qualifications and to attract the most competent young 
people to the teaching profession. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 2 


Pre-service Training: A Better Linkage Between Pre-service 

Training and the Demands of an Innovatory Professional 

2.1 In all parts of the world, it is possible to observe different levels 
of dissatisfaction about the pre-service training of teachers. In 
some cases, there is a wide gulf between inputs to teacher training 
and the demands that their professional activity should satisfy, 
particularly concerning: (I) their mastery of the discipline they 
are teaching; (ii) their grasp of the range of teaching strategies 
in the roles that they are expected to play and in the diversity of 
teaching and learning situations; (iii) their keen interest in lifelong 
education; (iv) their ability to innovate and-to work in a team; 
and (v) their observance of professional ethics. 

2.2 Pre-service training should be closely linked to in-service training. 

_ Building a unified teacher education and training system, which 

views pre-service in-service and learning, as a continuum is a 

concern shared throughout the world. 

2.3 In order to further improve pre-service training, the following 
measures are recommended: : 

2.3.1 to associate mastery of the knowledge that the teacher 
should transmit with mastery of the teaching/learning 
methods appropriate to this knowledge. In this respect, it 
is necessary to strengthen the abilities which will enable 
future teachers to master a range of educational strategies 
to be used in the different situations and stages of the 
learning process, by integrating into their training methods 
of active learning that they will be expected to use during 
their professional career; 

. 2.3.2 to strengthen the place of teaching practice during pre- 
service training, through methods employing observation, 
discussion and participation, both in regular situations 
and during innovatory educational experiments and 
pedagogical research. Pre-service teacher training should 
grant priority to solving the major problems in each 
education system, such as training for teaching, reading, 
writing and mathematics in both multilingual and 
monolingual contexts, training in the teaching of multi- 
grade classes and multi-cultural classes and training in 
modern approaches to learning assessment; 
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2.3.3 to develop basic skills among teachers for the performance 


2.3.4 


of their indispensable role, which consists on the one hand 
in arranging information in sucha way that it may become 
knowledge, in making choices and in developing critical 
faculties, and on the other hand in transmitting culture, 
forming personal and social relationships, being outgoing, 
favouring life together and promoting awareness of both 
differences and common values. In particular, these skills 
involve: 

e in-service education: mastery of the subject, concepts, 
knowledge and pedagogical skills and integrating 
appropriate attitudes for the continuous updating of 
their professional qualifications, enabling them to 
adapt to the process of the evolution of knowledge and 
to the variety of educational problems to be resolved; 

e teamwork: inculcating attitudes encouraging co- 
operation and dialogue with colleagues and all levels 
of educational staff, the essential conditions for 
collective professionalism guiding teaching activities; 

e innovation and experimentation: development of a 
scientific outlook, basic training in methods of 
pedagogical research and active participation in the 

` evaluation of experiments; 

e respect for others, human rights, peace and 
democracy: the persénal conviction and the 
professional abilities to teach pupils to live together, 
to prevent and resolve conflicts through dialogue and 
negotiation and to reject violence towards and 
intolerance of others; 

e cultural diversity: taking into account cultural diversity 
essential for mutual understanding in an 
intercultural/multicultural environment; 

e respect for nature: development of widespread 
awareness of the challenges to our environment and 
development of the professional ability to teach pupils 
to take individual and collective action aimed at 
protecting it; 

to grant particular attention to the development among 
teachers of attitudes encouraging successful learning 
among their pupils, particularly those pupils from 
disadvantaged groups physically, socio-economically and 
geographically and from cultures different from the 
dominant one; 
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2.3.5 to aim, both quantitatively and qualitatively, at training 
teachers able to satisfy the needs of different ethnic and 
cultural groups, of those with special education needs and 
from remote regions, people living in extreme poverty or 
those affected by conflict. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 3 


In-service Training: Both a Right and a Duty 
for all Educational Personnel 


3.1 In a world undergoing rapid change, in-service training has 


become vital in carrying out all activities and professions. Thus, 
teachers are not only obliged to renew their skills continuously, 
but also to develop in their pupils the attitudes and skills required 
to create knowledge for themselves throughout their lives. 


3.2 Regional analyses have shown that in-service training is the 


subject of considerable attention, both by the authorities and 
by teachers. Past experience and future challenges make it 
possible to predict the following main lines of action for in-service 


‘training policies in the future: 


3.2.1 in-service training should be considered as both a right 
and a duty of educators. Care should be taken that a 
balanced approach to these two concepts is adopted, 
varying according to national situations and different 
periods. However, any in-service training policy should 
guarantee a minimum of training opportunities for all 
teachers; à 

3.2.2 in-service training should be organised to a greater extent 
within educational establishments and through teamwork, 
with the active participation of the teachers themselves in 
defining the programme; 

3.2.3 special attention should be paid to teachers at the 
beginning of their career, since the initial positions that 
they will hold and the tasks they will perform will have a 
decisive effect on the remainder of their training and career. 
Tutorial and supervisory systems in the exercise of the 
profession should be introduced during the initial phases 
of their career; 

3.2.4 mechanisms which make it possible for pre-service training 
to benefit from the experience gained in in-service training 
should be set up in order to give future teachers an 
opportunity to become acquainted with the problems 

_ encountered and the solutions adopted in a professional 
context; 
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3.2.5 in-service training should also be developed through the 
medium of professional support services, which have been 
conceived as centres of assistance in solving problems, 

and to which all teachers should have access; 

3.2.6 special priority should be given to the in-service training 
and education of those involved in the management, 
supervision and evaluation of teachers in order to enable 
them not only to play an administrative or supervisory 
role, but also provide pedagogical guidance; 

3.2.7 teacher trainers and teacher-training institutes should 
play an essential part in the process of strengthening the 
role of teachers and actively participate in their in-service 
training. In order for them to carry out this function, 
programmes should be developed and designed to make 
teacher trainers aware of the outcomes of pre-service 
training, and to provide permanent contact with 
researchers and scientists so as to ensure that their own 
training is up to date; 

3.2.8 urgent action should be undertaken in areas where 
teachers are under-qualified and untrained. This action 
should build upon the empirical skills already acquired 
by these teachers, as well as on their motivation and 
their knowledge of the local situation. Besides being a 
means of certification, this urgent action should 
strengthen the teachers; professional competence and 
upgrade their knowledge of current developments in 
pedagogy and subject matter, thus making in-service 
education a continuous process of educational renewal. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 4 


The Involvement of Teachers and other Agents 
in the Process of Transforming Education: 
Autonomy and Responsibility 


4.1 The transformation of education — no matter what the national 
characteristics are — is tending towards greater autonomy in 
educational decision-making at the local and school levels, 
accompanied by a greater degree of responsibility concerning 
the outcomes. 

4.2To encourage the participation of teachers in the process of 
transforming education, the following measures could be 
implemented: 

4.2.1 defining educational objectives and the directions of 
reforms through consultation, co-ordination and dialogue 
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with teachers and their organisations in line with the 
provisions of the ILO/UNESCO recommendation 
concerning the Status of Teachers and other agents in 
the transformation of education such as: the family, 
parents’ associations, businesses, employers, workers’ 
organisations, the media, ethical and spiritual authorities 
and the scientific community. Such consultation and co- 
ordination should not be limited to the execution phase of 
projects or reforms, but should also concern their design, 
initiation, follow-up and evaluation; 

4.2/2 granting a sufficient degree of autonomy to educational 
establishments to enable them to make decisions 
concerning teaching and learning methods and the 
organisation of educational activities, and implementing 
systems for evaluating the outcomes, which have been 
conceived as factors for improving the quality of teaching 
and efficiency in the distribution of financial and human 
resources; similarly, strengthening the role of municipal 
and local authorities in advising schools so as to enable 
them to derive greater benefits from their autonomy; 

4.2.3 proposing and implementing measures promoting 
educational innovation, for both individuals and 
establishments; 

4.2.4 accompanying the process of strengthening the 
participation of teachers with appropriate measures for 
training, equipment and professional support services. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 5 


Teachers and Their Partners in the Educational Process: 
Education as a Responsibility for All 


5.1 Ever since the Jomtien Conference, there has been general 
agreement that education is the responsibility of all and not of 
governments or of teachers alone. Partnership has become an 
essential element in the transformation of education in a world 
where knowledge and information are key factors in the economy 
and where respect for cultural diversity, gender equality and 
other human rights is vital for democratic stability. The forms 
of partnership are different depending upon cultural, political 
and administrative traditions, but regional discussions have 
allowed two main lines of action to be identified: opening up the 
school to the needs and requirements of the community; and 
enabling it to participate in community development activities. 
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However, experiences of partnership have shown that this is 
not a simple or easy undertaking: partnerships succeed and 
fail: partners agrée and disagree. The partnership route is not 
without its problems but provides a viable way forward compared 
with the isolationist alternative. Partnership should be conceived 
as a factor for improving the quality of learning; it should 
therefore not be perceived as an end in itself, as a way of 
removing responsibility from the State, from teachers and even 
from the community, but rather as an effective way of involving 
actors and exercising joint responsibilities. 

5.2 Within the specific context of each national situation, the 
following measures may be foreseen: 

5.2.1 the introduction of efficient systems of information, 
directed towards parents and other partners in educational 
activities, about school life objectives and the outcomes of 
educational action. Providing clear information should be 
considered a priority in all policies intended to stimulate 
partnership in education; and to encourage community 
resource mobilisation; 

5.2.2 the implementation of arrangements for participation in 
school life by families and other partners, such as parents’ 
associations and councils, students’ councils, support 
committees, tripartite councils (government, parents, 
enterprises) in vocational training schools, etc., 

5.2.3 the opening up of the school to society in parallel with the 
opening of social institutions to the school. Co-operation 
between schools and businesses, the media and sports, 
and religious and cultural organisations, as well as other 
NGOs, should be encouraged in order to conduct training 
courses and other educational activities. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 6 


New Information and Communication Technologies: Serving 
to Improve the Quality of Education for all 


6.1 the new information and communication technologies represent 
one of the key elements in a changing world. The report of the 
International Commission of Education for the Twenty-First 
Century has clearly demonstrated the implications resulting from 
the new technologies: ‘by abolishing distance, they are 
instrumental in shaping the societies of tomorrow which, because 
of those technologies, will have nothing in common with any 
model from the past. The most accurate, up-to-date information 
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can be made available to anyone, anywhere in the world. However, 
a very large underprivileged population remains excluded from 
these developments’. 


6.1.1 


it should be borne in mind that the computerisation of 
education is one of the most important means of achieving 
a new educational paradigm within which there is a shift 
of emphasis away from the more pragmatic objectives of 
narrow specialisation and towards the acquisition of basic 
interdisciplinary knowledge. This new paradigm should 
considerably enhance the social value of education by 
renewing the potential of the content of education. 


6.2 The measures to be adopted could deal with the following aspects: 


6.2.1 


6.2.2 


6.2.3 


6.2.4 


6.2.5 


6.2.6 


not limiting the application of new information technologies 
exclusively to the learning process. The use of these 
technologies in the administration and management of 
the school and the local community could save time for 
and improve the performance of teachers and other 
educational staff and allow them to devote themselves more 
to overcoming pupils’ learning problems; 

giving teachers, in the context of their pre-service education 
and training and career-long professional development, 
the opportunity not only of mastering the new information 
technologies for teaching purposes, in conjunction with 
other educational technologies, but also of contributing 
to the development of educational software and 
methodology. Special attention should be paid to distance 
education in the professionalisation of teachers; 

using new technologies to encourage communication, 
networks and exchange programmes among teachers, 
pupils and schools, at both national and international 
levels; 

introducing ways of using new technologies based on the 
idea of technological resource centres available to all and 
allocating sufficient public funds to them. Harnessing the 
potential of these technologies in order to create easily 
accessible services, which are designed to help and advise 
teachers in their daily work; 

encouraging and assisting the least developed countries 
to acquire and efficiently use the new information 
technologies in their education systems; 

strengthening joint efforts among governments, 
educational authorities, teachers and teachers’ 
organisations, businesses and industry to ensure the 
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availability of adequate new information technologies al 
all levels of education; 

6.2.7 developing research and information exchange on the 
impact, role and limitations of the new information and 
communication technologies in education. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 7 


Professionalisation as a Strategy for Improving 
the Status and Working Conditions of Teachers 


7.1 Working conditions cannot be separated from policies on 
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strengthening the role of teachers in a changing world. Concern 
about the decline in the status of teachers is encountered 
frequently. 
Although national and regional situations are highly diverse, 
improving the status of teachers often appears as a necessary 
condition for strengthening their role. But this improvement 
cannot be the outcome of a single measure or a single factor. On 
this subject, improving the material circumstances of teachers, 
particularly their salaries and other social benefits, is a necessary 
but insufficient condition for improving their status; it is the 
whole complex of educational issues that must be improved. In 
an integrated policy to improve the status of teachers, 
professionalisation represents the most promising strategy in 
the medium and long terms. Beyond the recommendations made 
about their recruitment, their training, their participation in 
management and their autonomy in taking educational decisions, 
improving the status of teachers could be carried out along the 
folowing lines: 

7.2.1 promoting teacher professionalism, notably by the 
implementation of high levels of initial teacher education 
and career-long professional development, the creation of 
diversified career structures underpinned by appropriate 
appraisal systems and improvements in the material and 
social status of teachers; 

7.2.2 providing the necessary resources to ensure teacher 
training at the level of higher education; 

7.2.3 implementing systematic strategies for drawing attention 
through the media to innovations and successful 
experiments carried out by teachers and groups of 
teachers; 

7.2.4 exploiting pedagogical research effectively and making 
relevant use of existing information, in both the teaching 
and learning process and in the decision-making process; 
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7.2.5 iaei performance incentives for teachers. These 
incentives need not be limited to monetary incentives but 
could include opportunities for advanced training, formal 
recognition and career opportunities; 

7.2.6 establishing a balance between the rights and 
responsibilities of teachers, as envisioned by the ILO/ 
UNESCO recommendation concerning the status of 
teachers. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 8 
Solidarity With Teachers Working in Difficult Situations 


8.1 Teachers in numerous countries are faced with the problem of 
teaching particular population groups (destitute people, 
marginalised groups, refugees, migrants, street children, 
delinquents, women from some traditional societies, etc.) or 
working under particularly difficult conditions (remote, 
mountainous or rural regions, multigrade or overpopulated 
classes, etc.). Armed conflicts, often crossing international 
borders, represent a particularly worrying situation. Children 
are always thé victims who suffer most from conflicts and who 
will be affected by the psychological and moral consequences 
throughout their lives. Whatever the situation, whether it is a 
question of special population groups, remote regions, or areas 
affected by conflict, an integrated and urgent strategy is needed 
to confront in practice specific educational situations. Despite 
their variety in size and type, all of these situations require of 
teachers, more than in any other circumstances, the mobilisation 
of their emotional and psychological capacities and their various 
skills, in short, true polyvalence. Yet, as has been observed, little 
or no time is devoted to the preparation of teachers to live and 
work in difficult situations. 

8.2 Under such circumstances, the school and the teachers need, 
first of all, moral and material support and - in the case of armed 
conflicts or natural catastrophes — expressions of solidarity from 
the national and international communities, as well as rapid 
aid and intervention. 

8.3 As a result, the following actions, ` modified for each particular 
case, could be foreseen: 

8.3.1 encouraging teachers originating from difficult areas and 
those motivated to work in such areas by organising pre- 
service and in-service training in these very places, backed 
up by a professional and psychological support network; 
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8.3.2 during the training of teachers expected to work in such 
situations, envisaging a further specialisation, such as 
training as educational therapists, school psychologists, 
or rehabilitation teachers. It would also seem desirable to 
reinforce preparation for the art of communication, 
negotiation and conflict resolution during their training; 

8.3.3 backing up teachers and educators with support services, 
particularly by specialists in educational and vocational 
guidance and in educational psychology. This assistance 
could be provided, for example, by mobile advisory teams of 
specialists; 

8.3.4 with a view to ensuring the recruitment of experienced 
and motivated educational teams, implementing incentive 
measures including, for example, allowances, advantages, 
and appropriate system of promotion and the possibility 
of transfer to calmer regions after a certain number of 
years of service in difficult situations or zones; 

8.3.5 ensuring the security of educational staff; 

8.3.6 strengthening links and co-operation between teachers 
and the local community and above all, with families and 
parents’ associations; 

8.3.7 developing all forms of national, regional and international 
solidarity with teachers who are working under difficult 
conditions, both from the material and from the technical 
and moral points of view. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 9 


Regional and International Co-operation : An Instrument to 
Promote Teacher Mobility and Competence 


9.1 Participants in all the regional meetings expressed the opinion 
that strengthening the roles of teachers and their in-service 
professional training requires joint efforts at the national, regional 
and international levels. This co-operation could be useful in 
supporting measures undertaken at the national level. 

9.2 Member States are invited to enhance the role of teachers’ 
competence through strengthening international co-operation 
in the following fields of action: 

9.2.1 the development, mainly at the regional level, of networks 
of information centres, teacher training and educational 
research institutions, to facilitate the exchange of 
experiences, information and comparative research results 
concerning educational innovations and teacher education; 
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9.2.2 encouraging in-service training courses, study visits and 
exchange opportunities for teachers abroad, as well as 
partnership between schools, teacher training institutions, 
and educational research institutes in different countries; 

9.2.3 strengthening technical and financial assistance for the 
least developed countries in the field of education, 
particularly with the objective of improving educational 
materials and means, and developing pre-service teacher 
education; 

9.2.4 seeking specific possibilities for improving the status of 
teachers in the least developed and the most indebted 
countries, for instance by reducing their debts by sums 
corresponding to the increases for this purpose in their 
budgets; 

9.2.5 promoting and expanding the participation of schools in 
the Associated Schools Project (ASP) of UNESCO; 

9.2.6 marking the celebration of International Teachers’ Day - 
5 October — as a special opportunity to congratulate 
teachers, to make known their experiences and thus to 
contribute to improving the profession's social value and 
teachers’ image; 

9.2.7 UNESCO and its partners should be invited to; 

e strengthen their assistance to Member States in order 
to develop their national systems of educational 
information, innovation and their teacher-training 
systems, having recourse particularly to the 
possibilities offered by new technologies and the 
existing regional and sub-regional networks; 

e make Member State aware of the outcomes of 
comparative studies concerning innovations in teacher 
training and in ways of employing new information 
and communication technologies in education; 

e assist Member States in applying the ILO/UNESCO 
recommendation concerning the Status of Teachers 
(1966). 


Education Sector Strategy* 


Summary by T.N. Dhar 


The World Bank Group "The report takes stock of key changes in the 

the Mimin world and their implications for education, 

reiterates the vision for education in the new 

Development Network mitennium, takes stock of progress so far and 

gaps that remain, describes the rich group of 

The World Bank partners in the educational endeavour and how 

Washington D.¢, the Bank's role has evolved”. It also indicates the 

1999 ; strategy that is now guiding the Bank's activities 

: and priorities in setting educational goals and 

Fat nee describes the “processes and operating principles 

that will help the Bank staff to contribute more 

effectively to better educational outcomes” in client 
countries. 


Introduction 


As the millennium approaches, education has 
“become more important than ever before in 
influencing how well individuals, communities 
and nations fare”. In the context of the various 
changes that are taking place in today’s world, 
it is becoming more difficult to function and 
thrive without skills and tools which education 
provides and promotes. Education is particularly 
important for the poor “who have to rely on 
human capital as the main, if not the only 


means, of escaping poverty”. 


Driving Changes 

A number of developments have taken place and 
are taking place, which require an adequate 
response from the education system. These “drivers 
of change” include: democratisation, emergence of 
market economies, globalisation of markets and 
the factors that drive them, technological 
innovations and public/private roles in various 
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spheres of a nation’s life. A large majority of the countries — over a 
hundred = have now democratically elected governments. In some 
countries, this change has been accompanied by decentralisation. The 
survival and flourishing of democratic order will require education to 
“help citizens to develop the capacities required to be well informed, 
understand difficult issues, make wise choices and hold elected officials 
accountable for delivering on their promises”. 

Market economies, which now prevail in countries accounting 
for more than 80 per cent of the population, now “reward enterprise, 
risk taking, skill and agility”. Education in these countries becomes 
vital since those who can compete best with literacy, numeracy and 
advanced skills will have advantage over their “less prepared 
counterparts”. Globalised markets and capital and knowledge that 
drives them are constantly seeking more favourable opportunities 
“including well trained and attractively paid labour force”. The need 
is for production processes that are “much faster, ensure higher 
quality outputs more reliably, accommodate great variety and 
continuous innovation”. These developments are “transforming the 
sorts of workers needed with ability to engage in lifelong education, 
learn new things, perform non-routine jobs, take more decisions, 
assume greater responsibility”. They need to have “better reasoning 
skills, quantitative reasoning and exploratory skills”. 

Technological innovations will have the most far-reaching 
implications by, for example, providing to people unlimited access 
to information. The shift in economic activity increases the 
importance of knowledge; in fact “knowledge is increasingly replacing 
raw materials and labour as the inputs most critical for survival 
and success”. The revolution in information technology in itself will 
provide “unprecedented opportunities. to change education itself”. 
The roles performed by the public and private sector will need to be 
complementary, with governments concerned less with production 
of goods and services and being their main providers. While in 
primary and secondary education government will always play an 
important role, private sector is likely to assume greater role in 
other sectors of education and in such tasks as training of workers, 
supply of good quality textbooks and other learning materials. 
Similarly television and other media and community initiatives, 
privately managed institutions etc. are likely to emerge as important 
growth areas. The need is for greater partnership between public 
and private agencies. 

These five ‘drivers of change’, and possibly other developments 
will have powerful ramifications. Some implications will be positive, 
for instance wide spread opportunities for seeking knowledge; others 
might be damaging for some groups with the possibility of increasing 
the gaps between the rich and the poor. 
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Today’s world presents a number of educational scenarios. One 
world consists of people struggling with fundamental education 
issues. They have low per capita incomes, large-scale poverty, child 
labour resulting in non-enrolment, poor school conditions, lack of 
teaching learning equipment and poorly trained teachers. The second 
section of world wants to continue the status quo, with different 
interest groups preferring “things to remain as they are or change 
only very gradually”. The third section of world comprises the 
fortunate few in some well off countries developing more effective 
approaches to learning. Those who indulge in futurology predict 
another kind of world which “will have much more education 
occurring outside schools and will draw on vastly more powerful 
technology, will harness much better understanding of how people 
learn and what they should learn”. The need at present is to make 
concerted effort to enable every one to take advantage of the new 
opportunities along with prudently using existing options more 
effectively. 


Vision: Quality of Education 


Education contributes to people's lives in many ways : making people 
more productive through the learning of skills, improving health 
and nutrition, enriching lives directly and promoting social 
development through social cohesion. Although its contribution is 
significant, a “good education system is necessary but not a sufficient 
condition for development”; its benefits become stronger when 
“crucial areas of public policy” — macro-economic, political, regulatory 
etc. - are well managed, thereby creating an enabling environment 
for business development, public participatory process, and labour 
market processes. Effective education plan and its effective 
implementation “need to take into account the social, cultural, 
religious, economic and political context”. It needs to be noted that 
the “more rapidly world changes and the more complex it becomes, 
the more important are the skills that a good quality education 
provides”. 

The long-term goal for education should be to ensure that people 
everywhere have the opportunity (a) to complete primary and lower 
secondary education of adequate quality; (b) acquire essential skills 

- to survive and thrive in a globalised economy; (c) benefit from 
education's contribution to social development; and (d) enjoy the 
richness of human experience. As a minimum requirement, boys 
and girls should have the chance to read and write and do basic 
arithmetic and every adult should have access to lifelong learning 
opportunities. 


mangers and other service providers operate”. The effort to improve 
the quality of education must include programmes, which improve 
health and nutrition of children since they affect attendance and 
capacity to learn. It should also ensure the quality of the process of 
teaching and learning, acquiring of basic foundation skills 
(literacy, numeracy reasoning, social skills), advanced skills and 
participation between public and private providers, latter including 
devolution of school control to parents and communities, 
establishment of institutions by private agencies and non- 
governmental organisations, etc. 


Progress Achieved, Progress Needed 


“Developing countries have experienced extra-ordinary progress in 
education and social sectors generally in the last thirty years —- more 
so than in any prior period in history”. However, “the unfinished 
agenda remains large — and in fact growing - due in part to the 
pressure of high population growth”. The greatest success has been 
in access to schooling. While in 1960 less than half the number of 
children of primary school ages were enrolled, by early nineties three 
fourths were enrolled. Similarly, proportion of 12-17 years enrolled 
had more than doubled and of 18-23 years almost quadrupled. The 
number of expected years of schooling of an average 6 year old has 
increased from 7.6 to 8.5. 

Despite the progress made so far, a great deal still needs to be 
done. The major deficiencies are: inequitable opportunities for 
schooling, inadequate quality and relevance of education and in 
many countries inadequate institutional capacity. As regards 
inequitable access, girls, rural populations, the disabled, the urban 
poor, the disadvantaged groups have, in many countries, less access 
to learning opportunities. Gender gap is due to many reasons: 
traditional values, beliefs and attitudes, perception of the status 
and role of females, lack of adequate safety and security for girls, . 
lack of female teachers and monetary costs. The emergence of 
marginalised youth without training and employment opportunities 
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is another dimension of inequitable access. Increased access has 
not always been accompanied by improvement in the quality of 
education. In many countries repetition and drop-out rates continue 
to be high and learning achievement poor. 

Inadequate institutional capacity is reflected among other things 
by: ill-equipped institutions, weakness of administration at different 
levels, and deficiencies of teaching- learning equipment. Although 
in many countries decentralisation of authority and administration 
has taken place, issues pertaining to functions to be performed at 
various levels and capacity to plan and administer remain. The long 
term solution would seem to lie in : supply of well-trained graduates, 
civil service reforms including pay scales and regulations governing 
promotions, recruitment and placement of personnel on the basis 
of merit, efficient allocation and use of resources, improved 
information systems, use of quality assessment mechanisms, 
continuing professional development of personnel and timely 
availability of resources to institutions. 

To ensure continued progress, the need is for focused effort. The 
contexts and conditions of the countries would need to be taken into 
consideration. In terms of educational situation and future effort, 
countries could be classified into : “mature” countries where the 
emphasis would have to be on quality improvement; “reform” 
countries which need to focus on “higher order problems” such as 
what students are taught and what they need to learn to enter the 
new world; “emergent” countries which have to deal with vexing issues 
of financing, public-private roles, transition from an old elitist system 
to a modern one; and “least developed” countries where the major 
problem would be to provide equitable access to schooling. 


Partnership 


Any process in resolving these issues requires productive partnership 
since the job of strengthening education is “too big for any single 
institution and too important to be left to one perspective only”. 
Governments, non-governmental organisations, stakeholders with 
the support of bilateral and multilateral development agencies will 
have to work closely in a sustained effort to bring about change. 
Within the countries, partnerships will have to be built nationally, 
sub-nationally and locally with non-governmental organisations, 
communities, teachers and students’ groups etc. International 
organisations must become productive partners in the effort. 
Governments will continue to remain the large providers of 
education; for them pro-poor public spending will remain a challenge. 
By themselves, they cannot do everything; fiscal considerations will 
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require partnership with other groups and agencies since productive 
partnership will “allow pooling of resources and capabilities and 
creative sharing of the.advantage of different entities”. The 
implications of productive partnership for the Bank are twofold: its 
education work will need to devote more time and attention to 
partnership; and it will need to “understand, undertake and apply 
its own areas of advantage carefully”. “The challenge for the Bank 
for the years ahead is to respond effectively to the implications of 
partnership and, in doing’so, achieve the best impact possible on 
the people that development aims to serve”. 


The Bank's Role So Far 


Since its first education loan in 1963, the Bank has been expanding 
the financing of education projects as “its mission to reduce poverty”. 
Between 1989 and 1996, external financing of education has 
averaged US $ 6 billion with the World Bank contributing 30 per 
cent of it. 'A small number of countries account for a large share of 
Bank's lending; for instance, between 1995-2000, 17 countries with 
70 per cent of the world’s population accounted for three quarters 
of its lending for education. The share of primary education as 
proportion to total lending for education has grown, from about 20 
per cent in 1975 to 30 per cent in 1990. 

Over the years, a change has occurred in the Bank’ focus on 
the basis of continuous rethinking and lessons learnt. The most 
important change has been a shift from “hardware” to “software”; 
the share of Bank’s lending to civil works and equipment has 
fallen. The emphasis now is on “software’ which includes among 
other things, curricular reform, technological innovation, 
language of instruction, management decentralisation, teacher 
labour reform. This shift reflects the growing realisation that 
physical expansion by itself does not lead to good and sustainable 
educational outcomes. The Bank's assessment of its work in 
education has led to many conclusions: it needs to learn how to 
assess and address factors that put project outcomes to risk; 
before presenting projects for consideration many issues need to 
be resolved; projects with many goals and many disparate 
components are less likely to succeed; “soft” components of 
projects (such as curriculum, teaching learning, staff 
development) are more difficult to design and implement and 
require much greater analysis and effort to understand; activities 
require more careful sequencing; and that projects with more 
meaningful beneficiary assessment and participation, although 
difficult to mobilise, are more likely to succeed. 
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Moving Forward 


The Bank's mission in education is to “help clients identify and 
implement their next strategic steps to improve access to relevant 
learning opportunities of high quality - with a particular focus on 
reaching out to the poor and the marginalised”. Although 
interventions should depend upon country specific needs and 
situations, there are “some ‘top down’ or global priorities that emerge 
from Bank's commitment to international education goals, and from 
the consensus that there must be unrelenting focus on the quality 
of teaching and learning”. Given this commitment the Bank™ 
intervention will relate to : basic education for girls, early 
interventions, innovative delivery systems and systems reforms in 
relation to achievement standards, governance and role of providers 
other than the government. In each of these areas, targeting takes 
into consideration the needs of specific countries and proposes 
specific programmes. Basic education programmes are targeted to 
the poorest countries and girls. Early interventions relate to early 
child development and school health. Innovative delivery programmes 
will relate to distance education modes and open learning using 
new technologies. Systems reforms will deal with sharing of 
worldwide information on curriculum reform, knowledge of 
evaluation practices, and establishment of network of science and 
technology educators. In governance, the Bank’s initiatives will aim 
at worldwide sharing of knowledge about tertiary education reforms, 
building institutional capacities for educational reform and link 
private providers to educational interventions. To implement these 
interventions, the Bank will “help countries identify and implement 
whatever next steps are the most strategically important for them 
to reduce poverty”. 

The basic operating principles will include: focus on clients and 
their needs, concentration on development impact rather than merely 
on inputs, promotion of knowledge and work with others in 
productive partnership. 


Priorities and Strategies for Education* 
A World Bank Review 


Development in 
Practice 


The World Bank 
Washington, D.C. 
“Ci 1995 


Summary by T.N. Dhar 


The publication highlights the World Bank's work 
in education since the publication of its first sector 
policy paper in 1980 and considers options for the 
Bank's borrowing by countries. It discusses “policy 


the functioning of public institutions”. The publication 
has two sections: one dealing with the record of 
experience and tasks ahead and the other with six 
key reforms. 


Introduction 


In the context of changing technologies and 
economic reform, which are “creating dramatic 
shifts in the structure of economies, industries 
and labour markets”, the role of education has 
become “critical for economic growth and poverty 
reduction”. Education is expected to meet two 
challenges: growing demand for “adaptable 
workers who can readily acquire new skills” and 
providing continuing support to expansion of 
knowledge. 

The World Bank's strategy for reducing 
poverty focuses on “the productive use of labour” 
which happens to be the main asset of the poor 
and “on the provision of basic services to the 
poor”. Investment in education “contributes to 
the accumulation of human capital essential for 
higher economic and sustained economic 
growth”. Education, particularly basic education 
(primary and lower secondary), helps in reducing 
poverty by, among other things, increasing the 
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productivity of the poor, reducing fertility and improving health and 
by equipping people with skills which they need to participate fully 
in the economy and the society. Education also helps to strengthen 
civil institutions, build national capacity and good governance. Basic 
education promotes general skills such as language, science and 
mathematics and communication which are the foundations for 
further education and training. It also promotes attitudes, which 
are necessary in a work place. The need for reforming the education 
system, to keep pace with economic structures is imperative since 
lags can hinder growth. 


Progress and Challenges 


Progress in education, in terms of expanded enrolments and longer 
years of schooling, have contributed to the growth of economies of 
low and middle income countries; it has also helped in reducing 
poverty in developing countries. The progress in education is reflected 
in the longer years, which a typical child is expected to attend school 
-8.5 years in 1990 compared to 7.6 years in 1980; in Central Asia 
and Eastern Europe, 9 to 10 years schooling is the rule; in Latin 
America, East Asia and Caribbean primary education is universal. 
Although countries in Middle East, Africa and South Asia are making 
steady progress, “they have considerable distance to go”. In sub- 
Saharan Africa, some countries are making gains overall primary 
enrolment ratios are declining. Despite the gains that have been 
made over the years, major challenges to increase access, improve 
equity, enhance quality and speed up reforms remain. 

Access: As regards access to education the number of children 
of 6-11 age group is likely to increase to 162 million in 2015 from 
129 million in 1990 in countries in Africa, South Asia, Middle East 
and North Africa, mainly due to high rates of population growth. 
With only two-thirds of the eligible children who start primary 
schooling completing the cycle, adult illiteracy, particularly among 
women, will remain a major challenge. In many countries, more 
children desire to enter secondary schools.than the available number 
of places. The demand for higher education is in general increasing 
faster than its supply. 

Equity: The issues of equity concern particularly the 
disadvantaged groups, the poor, linguistic and ethnic minorities, 
refugees, nomads and street and working children. They also concern 
gender differentials in access between boys and girls, which are 
important to deal with since’ they contribute to gender differentials 
in later life. While in Central Asian, Latin American and European 
countries the gender gap is low it remains large in countries in the 
Middle East, North Africa and South Asia. 
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Quality of Education: In low and middle-income countries, the quality 
of education remains low, indicated by the fact that mean level 
achievement of students in developing countries is lower than in 
industrial developed countries. 


Need for Speedy Reform 


The need for reforming the education system to keep pace with 
economic structures is imperative since lags can hinder growth. If 
undertaken, timely reforms can pay off in the form of economic 
growth and poverty reduction as is evident from the experience of 
East Asian countries, which have invested substantially in the 
education of males and females. 

Of the many, important reforms are those that relate to financing 
and management of education. Public investment in education is 
needed on many counts: reduction of inequalities, opening up 
opportunities for the poor and the disadvantaged, compensating for 
market failures in lending for education, informing the general public 
of the benefits that accrue from education and ensuring the 
availability of education as such. Public funding of education can 
often be inefficient and inequitable, for instance, when it is 
misallocated and when qualified students with potential are unable 
to take advantage of available educational facilities because of their 
inability to pay for it. 

In countries where it has yet not become universal, basic 
education (primary and lower secondary) must be a priority on public 
spending. At present while many countries are allocating the highest 
share of public spending to primary education, subsidies to higher 
education continue to increase demand for it. Per capita public 
support for higher education continues to be substantially high; for 
instance, in African countries, spending per student in higher 
education is around 44 times of that in primary education. 

Inefficient mix of inputs - staff, instructional materials etc. - 
can lead to low learning achievement, and higher repetition and 
drop-out rates. The input mixes will no doubt vary from country to 
country and from institution to institution depending upon the 
specific contexts and conditions. However, international comparisons 
provide some useful illustrations : modest increases in student 
teacher ratios tend to improve education as they permit provision of 
support for other critical inputs such as textbooks; school buildings 
can. be built more cheaply; consolidation of small schools, multigrade 
teaching and use of shifts can allow use of resources for more critical 
purposes. While public spending on primary education generally 
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favours the poor, it tends in the case of upper secondary and higher 
education to be inequitable, favouring the more affluent because of 
the inbuilt subsidies. 


Savings through Efficiency 


Public spending on education constituted 5. 2 per cent of the GNP 
in Middle East and North Africa but only 3.4 per cent in East Asia 
although in both an average six year old is expected to complete 
nine years of basic education. Although North Africa has the lowest 
enrolment ratios, public spending on education represents a greater 
share of GNP than in Latin America and East Africa. Countries which 
spend less on education could improve the quality of education by 
increasing public spending. However, improvement in education 
could be achieved in some countries even by spending less on it but 
by increasing public investment in lower levels of education and by 
increasing internal efficiency. 


New Sources of Finance 


There is increasing pressure on public spending on education, 
creating difficulties at a time when countries such as in Africa and 
Eastern Europe, are experiencing general fiscal problems. While 
measures to increase internal efficiency can make existing resources 
more productive, they might not be sufficient to meet the needs. 
Other sources of public funding are needed. Some specific measures 
are being taken : reallocating funds from other public funded 
activities such as defence and inefficient public enterprises, 
supplementation of available funds by additional funding. Private 
spending on education can be encouraged either by allowing private 
managements to establish and maintain educational institutions or 
by supplementing the income of publicly funded institutions There 
is a case for allowing private participation in education: it promotes 
diversity and useful competition, it allows increase in the incomes 
of institutions by charging fees from students, although private 
institutions, particularly at higher levels, tent to enrol students from 
economically advantaged segments of society. Charging of fees raises 
issues of equity, access and taxation. It adversely affects education 
of the poor which can however, be dealt with by institution of 
scholarships. At upper secondary and higher levels of education, 
there is a strong case for charging of fees in publicly maintained 
institutions since private rates of return are higher in comparison 
to social returns. To avoid inequalities, fees could be charged from 
students from current family incomes or from future earnings 
through a loan scheme. 
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Education for Effective Schooling 


Most education systems are directly maintained and managed by 
governments, requiring a great deal of effort in terms of negotiating 
staff salaries, construction of school buildings and curricular reform. 
In some cases control extends even to instructional inputs and 
classroom environment, allowing little room for flexibility. The 
government's concern should mainly be with setting standards, 
supporting inputs affecting quality of education, adopting flexible 
strategies for acquisition and use of inputs and monitoring of 
performance. Some implications of these are briefly discussed. 
Standards : Clear and high performance standards can be set in 
core subjects to help academic achievement. 
Inputs : The five significant inputs include : student capacity and 
motivation to learn, the subject to be learnt, a teacher who knows 
the subject and how to teach it, time for learning and tools for 
teaching and learning. The student capacity for learning can be 
achieved through high quality pre-school education and school based 
programmes that remedy short term hunger, protein deficiency and 
micronutrient malnutrition, hearing and vision impairment, highly 
prevalent health conditions and inappropriate health and nutrition 
practices. They can be more effective when combined with 
improvement of school’s physical environment. Curriculum and 
syllabus should relate to performance standards and outcomes. Most 
effective teachers tend to have a good knowledge of the subjects and 
a wide repertoire of teaching skills. The amount of actual time devoted 
to learning affects achievement. Instructional time can be extended 
by extending officially prescribed school year, flexible scheduling 
which takes note of local contexts and by assigning home work. 
Instructional materials and basic teaching and learning equipment 
are important as is supplementary reading material which is 
significant for improving reading skills. Considerable amount of 
flexibility is required and needs to be permitted in combining and 
managing inputs and monitoring performance. Institutions, their 
governing bodies, principals and teachers are in a position to select 
the best package of inputs since they have intimate knowledge of 
local conditions. Effective learning can also be promoted by making 
educational institutions accountable to parents, communities and 
students; this is, however, dependent upon the existence of shared 
` goals, learning objectives, teachers’ professionalism and institutional 
autonomy. 


Priorities for Reform 


The reform of financing and management of education requires a 
redefinition of the role of the government in six principal ways : 
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higher priority to education, attention to outcomes, emphasis on 
basic education in public investments, attention to equity, household 
involvement and autonomous institutions. Since education is 
important for economic development, it should have a high priority 
on government agenda. Education by itself will not reduce poverty 
which will require complementary macro-economic policies and 
physical investments. Educational priorities should be set with 
reference to desired outcome, using “economic analysis, standard 
setting and measurement of learning achievements”. Attention needs 
to be given to education as a whole and not to one level. Priority for 
public investment should be determined by social rates of return. 
For instance, high rates of return estimated for basic education 
requires that high priority is given to it in public investments in 
developing countries. In countries where universal basic education 
has been achieved upper secondary and higher education will have 
to be given higher priority, particularly their nature and form in 
relation to labour market outcomes. It has for instance been shown 
that returns to general secondary education are higher than highly 
specialised vocational education. Focusing on outcomes requires 
establishment of performance standards and a system of monitoring 
to determine what students learn. ` 

More efficient, equitable and sustained allocation in public 
investment would meet the challenges that education faces today. 
For achieving equity, government needs to ensure that no qualified 
student is denied access to education because of his/her inability 
to pay for it. The possibility of parents paying for higher education 
needs to be explored since private rates of return from it are higher. 
The policy package of fees and efficient public expenditure coyld 
consist of : free basic education including cost sharing with 
communities and stipends for the deserving; selective charging of 
fees for upper secondary education combined with scholarships; 
fees for all public higher education combined with loans, taxes and 
scholarships; ensuring of quality primary education for all children 
by giving high priority to it; improved access to quality general 
secondary education as the second priority after universal basic 
education has been achieved; and efficient public spending. 

Equity, which requires both financial and administrative 
measures, has two principal aspects : every one's right to basic 
education and the government's obligation to ensure that qualified 
potential students are not denied education because they are poor, 
or are females, or belong to disadvantaged groups or ethnic 
minorities, or come from geographically remote regions or have 
special educational needs. While at the lowest and compulsory level 
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of education the need is to make schools available, at other levels 
there is need to have fair and valid means for determining students’ 
potential. A number of administrative and financial measures are 
needed. These could include : financial aid to students without 
means, social mobilisation to promote an understanding and 
appreciation of the value of education, exclusively girls schools where 
needed and in their case establishment of schools nearer home, 
separate toilets and increased number of female teachers etc. Special 
nutrition and health improvement programmes and those dealing 
with various disabilities for education of children with special needs. 
“Fiscal sustainability also requires the continuous projection of the 
implications of public expenditure and consistent efforts to ensure 
that financing plans and mechanisms are in place”. 


Household Investment 


There is need to promote households’ involvement in education. This 
is quite common in many countries. This involvement requires that 
parents have the ability and opportunity to choose educational 
institutions for their children and that institutions offer a variety of 
programmes from which choices can be made. Households’ 
involvement carries a number of risks of which policy makers and 
administrators should be aware. These are likely to include : difficulty 
to implement system-wide educational policies and enforcement of 
broader national objectives, increased social segregation because of 
the different set of schools, adverse effect on equity since ability to 
pay may determine institutional choice of students and lack of 
information on the part of parents which they will need to determine 
the quality of schooling. 


Autonomous Institutions 


For improving the quality of education institutions should have 
substantial autonomy so that they can choose instructional inputs 
in relation to local conditions and become accountable to parents 
and communities. There is, however, very little evidence to show the 
impact of increased institutional flexibility on the quality of education. 
Administrative and financial measures to promote institutional 
autonomy and accountability could include : use of central and local 
government taxation, cost sharing with local communities, allocation 
of block grants without restrictions on allocation of funds, funding 
based on output and quality, use of financial mechanisms such as 
capitation grants, vouchers and student loans and encouragement 
to revenue diversification. 
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Implementing Change 
The priority that a country gives to educational reform depends upon 
its specific circumstances and needs. However, the need is to adopt 
a sectoral approach which deals with issues of efficiency, equity 
and quality of education and gives due consideration to the policy 
environment and institution building. Implementation of change can 
be hampered by vested interests and entrenched modes of 
functioning. These may include : public subsidies favouring some 
segments, teachers’ unions, university students etc. Strategies need 
to be adopted to meet the challenges of implementing change. These 
can include : financial and administrative reforms accompanied by 
expansion of educational opportunities, increased cost sharing, 
building a national consensus for reform, increasing involvement of 
parents and communities and careful designing of reform measures. 


The World Bank and Education 


Given the analysis the document affirms the World Bank's “strong 
commitment to support education”. Its support to education, the 
document indicates, constitutes only 0.5 per cent of its lending to 
developing countries. Its main contribution, the publication 
advocates, “must be advice designed to help governments to develop 
educational policies suitable to the circumstances of the country”. 
The financing by the Bank will be “designed to leverage spending 
and policy change, adopting “more explicit sector-wise policy focus 
in order to support changes in educational financing and 
management”. In increasingly decentralised contexts, the stake 
holders to World Bank funding will include not only central 
governments but also other levels of government, communities, 
parents, teachers etc. “Donor cooperation will extend broad policy 
advice as well as investment coordination”. The support from the 
Bank will encourage higher priority to education and educational 
reform, emphasise pre-project determination of outcomes in relation 
to inputs, greater attention to equity, especially to education of girls, 
the disadvantaged, the poor and ethnic minorities, early childhood 
education, involvement of households and communities and 
increased attention to implementation. Basic education will receive 
the highest priority. The Bank’s involvement in higher education 
will “concentrate mainly on making the financing of this level more 
equitable and cost effective”. 
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Literacy rates represent the most telling indicator 
ofa country’s educational status. The core of mass 
public education, and hence the starting place for 
literacy for most of the world’s population, is 
primary education. However, a large number of 
countries have yet to ensure universal primary 
education, and educational systems with high 
enrolment are often plagued by high dropout 
rates. 

This paper reviews the literacy status of 
developing countries, illustrating the extent of 
differences across such social lines as gender, 
region and age groups. The paper argues why it 
is necessary to eradicate illiteracy. Italso reviews 
the causes of illiteracy and necessary measures 
to eradicate illiteracy. Finally, the paper suggests 
the necessary roles governments and donor 
agencies can play in eradicating illiteracy in 
developing countries. Since the formal primary 
education system is one of the chief means of 
increasing literacy, this paper focuses on the 
interrelationships between literacy and primary 
education, and suggests appropriate measures 
to overcome the problems at the primary level. 
However, it also looks at adult literacy training, 
both as a means of reinforcing educational 
investments in the “next generation” and 
enhancing the productivity and well-being of the 
current adult population. 


PART -I 
The Definition and Status of Literacy 


Literacy rates are the most potent indicator ofa 
country’s educational status. Literacy enhances 
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productivity and earning potential of a population, besides improving 
the quality of life. Illiteracy is an endemic problem for more than half 
the population in sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia. The starting 
point for literacy for most of the country’s population is primary 
education. Universal primary education with significant reduction in 
drop-out rates would enhance literacy levels. Strengthening formal 
primary education system is one of the chief means of increasing 
literacy. 

Literacy has been variously defined. There is a technicist 
approach defining literacy as a neutral and technical skill. Another 
school of sociologists proposes a broad definition that literacy goes 
beyond merely fixed and measurable achievement. There is another 
definition, which proposes that literacy requirements are relativistic 
and vary among social groups and regions. There is another theory 
that defines literacy as ‘conscientisation’, a process of ‘reading the 
world’ rather than ‘reading the word’. However, despite the UNESCO's 
measurement of literacy being criticized as narrow, it has been used 
as the base by the researcher here. The definition of a literate person 
according to UNESCO, is someone who can read and write a simple 
statement on his or her every day life. 

The status of literacy in developing countries has registered 
tremendous progress, reducing illiteracy rates from 50 per cent in 
1970 to 35 per cent in 1990. Some areas, however, still present a 
critical situation. More than half the population of sub-Saharan Africa 
and South Asia are without any literacy skills. There iẹ an increasing 
trend in the total number of illiterate adults. Besides, literacy rates 
have also been found to vary on social lines like gender, region and 
age. It has been found that in developing countries, improved literacy 
rates among the younger age groups (15 to 19 and 20 to 24) isa 
direct consequence of enhanced provision of primary schooling in 
these countries, in recent years, Conversely, high illiteracy rates among 
the age cohort 25 and above is a reflection of lower access to primary 
education in the past. There is also a differential effect of primary 
education on illiteracy, which is based on gender lines. Inequality in 
provision of primary school for girls has lead to illiteracy among women 
especially in South Asia, sub-Saharan Africa, Middle East and North 
Africa. This problem is further compounded by the urban-rural divide 
whereby rural females lag behind their urban counterparts in literacy 
skills. This divide is the highest in Pakistan followed by Nepal. Primary 
school enrolments have had a positive impact on adult literacy and 
projections show that had there been universal primary education by 
2000, adult illiteracy rate would have dropped to as low as less than 
20 per cent. 
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The rationale for eliminating illiteracy is linked to socio-economic 
benefits of literacy. Yet, many developing countries have failed to 
ensure universalisation of primary education, which is the key to 
adult literacy. Besides increasing socio-economic returns, primary 
education has also been long accepted as a human right. Evidence 
indicates that literacy increases productivity and earning potential 
of a population with greater labour mobility. Using formal sector 
earnings as a measure, the average rates of return to primary 
education are high as compared to returns to expenditure in other 
sectors. The single largest determinant of economic growth for eight 
East Asian economies was primary education (World Bank, 1993). 
Further, primary education has also been found to increase farmer 
productivity. Four years of schooling could lead to increase farm 
output of about 8%, when other variables were kept constant. Better- 
educated farmers are more likely to adopt better fertilizers, new 
information and technology quickly and be more innovative. 

The non-market benefits of literacy are enormous. Literate 
people are more aware of their health and nutrition status and 
are likely to take advantage of social services. This in turn reduces 
child mortality rates. Literate women have greater commitment 
to immunization and also have fewer children. Researches in 
Asian countries like Philippines and Nepal show that parental 
education especially mother’s education is a powerful determinant 
of school enrolment and girl’s educational and occupational 
aspirations. The synergy between education, health and nutrition 
can help reduce poverty illiteracy and mal-nutrition in developing 
countries and lead to equity and sustainable development. 


- Causes of Low Literacy 


While the causes of low literacy rates are many, the immediate cause 
is the low level of enrolment and retention in primary education. In 
developing countries, by 1990, of the 540 million primary school 
age children, about 24% were still unenrolled. In sub-Saharan Africa 
, the share of the unschooled is often even higher. Gross enrolment 
ratios at the primary level mask high absenteeism, repetition, dropout 
and low attainment rates among children. To attain literacy it is 
important that a child enrolled in school also completes the full 
cycle of primary schooling. In low-income developing countries, the 
drop-out rate is very high and it is specially higher in girls than for 
boys. The drop out rate in Latin America, the Carribean and Southern 
Asia is considerably high. It has been argued, based on researches, 
that a minimum of four years of formal schooling is necessary for 
the acquisition and retention of literacy skills. As 50 per cent of the 
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scheduled time in primary schools is dedicated to language skills 
and mathematics, it forms the basis for more diversified learning 
and higher order thinking, having an impact on adult literacy. 
However, many developing countries have not been able to ensure 
that every child receives the minimum 4 years of formal schooling 
for developing literacy skills later. The reasons for lack of universal 
enrolment and completion of primary education in the developing 
world are low enrolment and wastage. This can further be categorised 
into: 

1. In school factors 

2. Out-of-school factors 

One of the major constituents of in-school factors is lack of 
physical access to schooling. Availability of school places within a 
reasonable distance is a pre-requisite for children, specially for girls’ 
participation in schools. In the case of girls, cultural norms are also 
often an impediment. Enhanced girls enrolment may be ensured 
through single sex schools, separate toilet facilities and appointment 
of female teachers. The quality of schooling is also an important 
determinant of participation and retention. Poor quality teaching, 
curriculum, instructional materials and school infrastructure can 
have an adverse affect on student learning. A research undertaken 
in Brazil showed that a child performing badly in tests was more 
likely to drop out than a child making good progress. Fourthly, gender 
bias in schools also lowers the propensity of girls to complete primary 
education, This bias may be reflected in male/female teacher ratio, 
gender stereotype in textbooks, distribution of teachers by subjects 
(Science and Mathematics are often taught by male teachers) and 
classroom transactional processes. 

The out-of-school factors often have an economic basis. In 
developing countries, the cost of schooling for poor parents can be 
considerable. Firstly, the direct cost to parents for schooling includes 
fees, books, transport and clothing. In some countries, observation 
of cultural norms increases the direct cost of sending girls to school. 
Secondly, the opportunity cost of schooling, which includes 
household chores, siblings care and foregone earnings, becomes 
very high for poor families. Opportunity cost for both boys and girls 
are similar but in many cultures, the costs are higher for girls who 
perform a large share of family labour, besides childcare and 
household related activity. Thirdly, out-of-school factor includes 
sickness and malnutrition. Studies examining the relationship 
between poor diet and cognitive development in early childhood have 
found that malnutrition often affects cognitive processes. Even other 
sicknesses like worm infections, physical challenges and hunger 
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affect school performance. Lastly, limited economic opportunities 
affect children’s learning potential. This leads to lower parental 
expectations from the benefits of the children’s education, reducing 
their willingness to invest in their children’s future. This is especially 
true in the case of girls. 


PART - II 
The Way Ahead 


Improving Enrolment and Retention 


Improving access to primary education is of critical importance. 

School places need to be provided within children’s walking distance. 

Access to primary education can be further improved through 

measures like: 

e Increasing enrolment and reducing unit costs through 
introduction of double or multiple shifts. Introduction of multiple 
shifts has helped increase enrolment by 11 per cent with only 2 
per cent increase in the teaching force in Senegal. 

e Increasing class sizes and introducing multigrade classes with 
appropriately designed instructional materials and teacher 
training can enhance access. This would also reduce the need 
in rural schools or low-density population to provide five teachers 
for five classes. An evaluation of Esquela Nueva of Colombia shows 
that multigrade teaching not only increased enrolment rates but 
the students also scored higher in achieving tests than students 
of traditional rural schools. 

e Access for girls may be increased through provision of single 
sex schooling. To avoid additional expense of building new school 
places for girls, innovative methods like introduction of double 
shifts for girls and boys could be tried out. Besides, parents 
may feel happy to send their daughters to co-educational schools 
if they are held in religious buildings. The Mosques School 
Programme of Pakistan helped increase female enrolment in many 
areas. 

e In order to tackle teachers’ shortages, especially female 
teachers, in rural and remote areas, incentives like provision 
of boarding facilities, increased training or additional pay could 
be encouraged. In Nepal, home posting for women teachers 
lowered entry requirements for rural girls, subsidized secondary 
education, travel expenses and medical care improved the 
number of female teachers thereby enhancing female enrolment. 

e Non-Formal Education (NFE) is a viable alternative in contexts 
where there are drop-outs, low enrolment in the formal system 
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or absence of formal schools. These have been particularly 
successful in reaching marginalized groups specially rural 
females. The Non-formal Education Primary Education 
Programme of Bangladesh, BRAC enhanced female enrolment 
to 70 per cent and reduced drop-out rate to about 1.5% for the 
3 year programme. The drop-out rate in the Govt. schools in 
contrast was as high as about 48 per cent. Bodh Shiksha 
Samiti (BODH), the Indian NGO has also had considerable 
success with children of urban slums through alternative 
approaches. 
A key condition to the success of NFE is to ensure the transition 
of children in this stream to the formal school system and ensuring 
equivalency in quality with formal primary schools. 


Increasing the Demand for Schooling 

To increase the demand for education, reducing the direct cost of 
schooling to parents, would be a good strategy. Elimination of school 
fees, providing teaching learning materials, free textbooks, subsidized 
transportation, subsidized uniform and school feeding programmes 
need to be explored. 

Reducing the opportunity costs of education to families helps 
reduce direct costs. Options like adjusting the school calendar to 
accommodate seasonal demands for child labour and providing 
childcare for younger siblings are also included. Experience from 
countries like India, Colombia and China confirm the effectiveness 
of part time and flexible scheduling of primary schools. Provision of 
créche facilities for younger siblings frees children studying in school 
and provides the younger children readiness for primary schooling. 

Awareness campaigns for mobilising community support and 
encouraging parental participation greatly generate demand for 
schooling. In Chile involvement of parents in construction and 
management of schools has positively impacted student's attendance 
and achievement. 

Another effective mechanism for enhancing children’s 
participation is improving the overall quality of schooling. Many 
countries have addressed this issue by providing textbooks, reducing 
teacher absenteeism and improving teacher training. Improvement 
of curricular design and its presentation in textbooks is a crucial 
factor. Improving the content of textbooks and removing gender bias 
helps in enhancing the achievement levels of disadvantaged groups 
and improved learning amongst children. The Uttar Pradesh Basic 
Education Project in India has made its mark by increasing school 
quality and efficiency, strengthening community participation, 
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improving Early childhood Care and Education (ECCE) and enhancing 
teacher performance. The Operation Blackboard of India provided 
quality essential facilities to primary schools including classrooms, 
toilets, blackboards, books and learning materials. 

Further, expansion of instructional time by increasing the 
amount of official time allocated to learning and increasing the actual 
time spent on learning is also important. Evidence shows that school- 
feeding programme is also a good means of improving the children’s 
learning capacity through a positive impact on nutritional 
deficiencies, thereby enhancing cognitive processes. 

Lastly, pre-service and in-service teacher training is essential for 
improving the quality of education. The in-service training of teachers 
needs to encompass areas from methods of teaching, transaction of 
content subjects from the curriculum, social and physical environment 
of the students, child development areas, evaluation of teaching and 
learning procedures, classroom management and community 
relations. In-service training programmes for teachers in India, Nigeria 
and Thailand have provided incumbent teachers with a commendable 
repertoire of pedagogical skills on participatory teaching. 

Low teacher morale often leads to high rates of teacher 
absenteeism and attrition. This leads to reduced student-learning 
time and increased costs of teacher training. The causes for lack of 
motivation are low salaries, poor working conditions, insufficient 
career advancement opportunities and weak support services. Re- 
designed and improved salary structure can have a positive impact 
on teacher motivation. 


PART - I 
Financing of Primary Education 


Education in general depends on adequate fiscal resources and in 
developing countries, there is inter-sectoral competition for limited 
public funds. This leads to under- investment in education. Besides, 
often, there is mis-allocation of resources with a pronounced bias 
towards higher education and neglect towards primary education. 
The middle and the upper income families are over-represented at 
the university level. Hence, over-expenditure at the higher education 
level leads to a considerable proportion of public expenditures going 
into education of the richer groups. Therefore, students who benefit 
from highly subsidized higher education come from relatively wealthy 
families. There is a need to address such iniquitous allocation of 
public resources. This would also lead to equity of access and 
education opportunities among various social groups leading to 
universalistion of primary education. 
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The Importance of Adult Education in patei iteraa Problems 


Considering the high illiteracy rates of the adult population, a dual 

pronged approach to combating illiteracy would entail: 

i) Literacy training for adults and 

ii) Primary education for children 
There is a declining popularity among policy makers and 

educators towards adult education. However, adult education is a 
sound investment, which teaches adults to read and write and 
provides a positive reinforcement for investment in the ‘next 
generation’, It also enhances productivity and well-being of the adult 
population. The potential impact of adult literacy on the productivity 
of present and future generations cannot be ignored because: 

e Literate adults are more likely to send their children to school. 

e They provide their children with a balanced and nutritious diet. 

e Adult literates are better equipped to participate in economic 
activities outside the subsistence and un-remunerated sectors. 
These arguments have been borne out by impact studies of adult 

literacy projects which are the source used here. 

However, literacy campaigns and programmes have been met 
with mixed results. The poor performance of students, high drop- 
out rate and relapse into illiteracy have been areas of concern. This 
has led to a growing reluctance among government and donor 
agencies to invest in this area. As compared to the high concentration 
of adult literacy projects in 1970s, the World Bank has invested 
only in one literacy project since 1990. However, such neglect and 
pessimism is misguided. Careful and imaginative planning can help 
to avoid past mistakes and shortcomings. An analysis of a health 
and adult literacy pilot project in Nepal indicates high literacy gains. 
Neo-literates agreed to meet every day for class during the post literacy 
phase, showing tremendous commitment and motivation, leading to 
greater retention 

Secondly, past failures provide valuable lessons for the future 
determinants of programme success. These are as follows: 

1. Adults will continue to read if they understand its utility in their 
own world. An effective means of emphasising the immediate 
utility of literacy can be the integration of literacy training with 
income generating activities and linking literacy courses with 
formal diplomas. 

2. Approaches like substantive consultation with participants and 
attention to cognitive processes particular to adult acquisition 
of literacy are most effective. Transactional methodologies 
suitable to primary school teaching would deter adults. 
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3. Ample provision of opportunities to practice reading and writing 
is critical particularly in remote and rural areas. This helps to 
maximise the probability that neo-literates will retain their newly 
acquired skills. A minimum of 300 hours of basic literacy training 
is required for retention of literacy skills. 

Many questions related to adult literacy like the language to be 
used, the size and the duration of the programme, the financing of 
activities, the need for providing numeracy etc. are still unanswered. 
It is necessary that donor agencies and government invest in research 
in this area to achieve and promote a sophisticated understanding 
of the determinants of programme success. 


The Next Steps 


There are certain definitive steps, which governments and policy 

makers can take to promote literacy throughout the developing world: 

e The main plank of the fight against illiteracy has to be the 
maximum stress to be provided on universalisation of 
primary education. Taking a visionary approach to the 
problem, adult illiteracy can be reduced by preventing its 
developments in the first place. This would be crucial to 
save the next generation from illiteracy. Donor and 
multinational agencies along with policy makers need to set 
targeted goals for universalisation of primary education and 
take measures for its achievement. 

e Additional funds mobilisation for primary education would need 
to assume priority in lending operations of international agencies. 
The primary focus would be on: 

- . Providing high priority to access, learning and completion of 
primary schooling. z 

- Special measures to achieve equity in gender and social 
groups in enrolment, learning and completion of primary 
schooling. 

- There should not be complete abandonment of adult literacy 
programme for they have potential for high economic and 
social returns for current adult and child populations. 

- Specific research interventions studying relative effectiveness 
of different types of literacy programmes need to be 
taken up. 

e An immediate step that needs to be undertaken is to establish a 
specific definition of literacy to which all studies could adhere. 
This would ensure comparability and valid generalisations in 
cross-cultural literacy studies. j 


The Dynamics of Education 
Policy Making* 


Summary by C.S. Nagaraju 


EDI Development The Economic Development Institute is involved 
-Policy Case Series in training people from developing countries in 
policy making. In order to develop training 
i materials, the case studies and conceptual 
Analytical Case analysis provided in the volume were used as 
“Studies Number 10 resource materials. The book is addressed to the 
Bilt i students of policy analysis as well as 
development practitioners. The lessons learnt can 
be used to assess existing and projected country 
policies in the field of education. The book can 
also be used for training purposes. 

The book consists of three parts. The first part 
deals with framework for education policy 
analysis. The second part provides illustrative 
country case studies and the final part provides 
the synthesis of findings and conclusions. 


Part -I: The Analytical Setting 
Framework for Education Policy Analysis 
The policy is defined as an explicit or implicit 
decision or group of decisions, which may set 
out directives for guiding future decisions, or 
initiate, sustain or retard action, or guide the 
implementation of previous decisions. Policies, 
however, differ,in terms of their scope, 
complexity, environment, the range of choices 
and criteria. The policies may refer a particular 
issue or a particular programme or multi- 
programme policy to deal with competing 
programmes and finally strategic decisions 
dealing with large scale policies and broad 
resource allocations. 

The term, “policy making” implies competing 
conceptions and assumptions. On the basis of 
the past studies two dimensions emerge with 


* For further datails see Appendix I 
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respect to policymaking: (who does it) “ the actors” and (how it is 
done) “the process”. 

The process based analysis as stated by Linblom lays out two 
different models of policymaking termed as synoptic and incremental 
methods of policymaking. The synoptic method in its extreme form 
entails a single central authority for the whole of society, combining 
economic, political and social control into one integrated planning 
process that makes negotiations unnecessary. It assumes: (a) that 
the problem at hand does not go beyond man’s capacities and (b) 
there exists agreed criteria by which solutions can be judged and (c) 
till the end that the problem solvers have adequate incentives to 
continue with synoptic analysis till end. The second model, 
incremental policymaking relies on negotiations rather than on a 
complete analysis of the situation to develop blueprint for solving 
problems. The incremental approach to policymaking is built on the 
following assumptions: (a) Policymaking options are based on highly 
uncertain and fluid knowledge, and respond to a dynamic situation 
(ever changing problems, and evolving contexts); (b) No “correct” 
solution can therefore, be found, or technically derived from a 
diagnosis of the situation. Consequently, no sweeping or drastic 
reforms should be attempted; (c) Only incremental and limited policy 
adjustments can be made; and (d) Policy adjustments are expected 
to remedy an experienced dissatisfaction with past policies, through 
improving the existing situation or relieving an urgent problem. 

As a contrast, Graham Allison provides two alternative models 
based on process of policymaking namely, organisational process 
model and the Governmental politics model. The first model posits 
a complex government consisting of a “ Conglomerate of semi-feudal, 
loosely allied organisations, each with a substantial life of its own. 
Government leaders do sit formally and to some extent, on top of 
this conglomerate. But Governments perceive problems through 
organisational sensors. Governments define alternatives and 
estimate consequences as their component organisations process 
information; Governments act as these organisations enact routines. 
Government behaviour can therefore be understood less as deliberate 
choices and more as outputs of large organisations functioning 
according to standard patterns of behaviour ... Thus government 
behaviour reflects the independent output of several organisations, 
partially coordinated by government leaders.” The second model 
carries this concept further. While it also assumes an organisational 
approach to decision making, the Governmental Politics model plays 
up the part of individuals in the process. The leaders who head 
organisations reach decisions through negotiation. Therefore, 
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government decisions are not made by a monolithic state based on 
rational choice, but rather are negotiated by various leaders in top 
positions of organisations involved in that particular decision making 
process. Each leader is compelled by his own conception of the 
problem as well as by the imperatives of his organisation and his 
own personal goals. In sum, where one stands depends on where 
one sits and decisions are made by the “pulling and hauling that is 
politics.” 

In actual world, neither of the actor based or process based 
models fully capture the dynamics of policy. It is possible to generate 
four types of models by combining the dimensions by ranging the 
actor based models of policymaking on Y-axis with Synoptic mode 
at the top extreme and Incremental mode at the bottom, and process 
based modes of policymaking on X-axis with Societal/Personalistic 
mode at left extreme and the Organisational/ Bureaucratic mode at 
the right extreme. This arrangement provides on one extreme, 
rational model which is composite of synoptic method and 
organisational\ bureaucratic mode. Decision making at this extreme 
is unitary, rational, centrally controlled, completely technical and 
fully maximising. The opposite of this category is a composite of 
incremental method and the societal/personalistic mode of policy 
making. Under this category policymaking is a political activity 
characterised by self-interest, political bargaining, value judgment 
and multiple rationalities. However, most policymaking fall 
somewhere between these two extremes. 

In sum, a balanced perspective of policymaking places analytical 
rationality within the context of political and administrative aspects 
of policymaking. Studies of educational policymaking are bound to 
the multi faceted character of this process due to the nature of both 
the educational system and the educational change. One or more 
important characteristics of the education system lies in its salient 
linkages with the socio-economic structure. Hence, any policy 
changes are not purely technical but have connected social, 
economic, and therefore political dimensions. Internally, educational 
system is an intricate network of institutions interlocking horizontally 
and vertically. The policy decision in any one component can have 
strong repercussions throughout the system. Externally, education 
seems to be everyone's business and nearly everyone feels qualified 
to have an opinion about it. Therefore policy making involves 
balancing a number of contradictory items, and soliciting support, 
or at least tolerance from the many different segments of the society, 
which have an interest in education. 
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Conceptual Framework 


Given the state of the art of decision theory and the nature of 
educational development and educational policymaking, the 
education policy cycle may be described in terms of the following: 
Analysis of the existing situation; 

Generation of policy options; 

Evaluation of policy options; 

Making the policy decision; 

Planning for policy implementation; 

Policy implementation; 

Policy impact assessment; 

Subsequent policy cycles. 


Elements of Educational Policy Analysis 


Analysis of the existing situation 

A policy change is expected in the context of a problem or a set of 
problems at any given point of time. In order to understand the 
policy in the context of the educational sector experiencing problems, 
the policy analysis should take into consideration the total contexts 
including political, economic, demographic, cultural and social 
issues, which are likely to impinge in various ways on the educational 
sector. 

The general character of a country in terms of its location, 
geographic, population and culture has obvious implication for 
education policy analysis. The most important of these is the social 
groups. Most countries include many linguistic, ethnic, racial and 
religious groups. Within each of these, there exists social and 
economic stratification. The differential value about education held 
by different groups pose difficulty for educational policy- making. 
In so far as education represents access to key positions of power, 
then different access or interest in education also means differential 
access to power. 

The political context of the country influences the educational 
policy. Hence the analysis of political environment is necessary to 
locate the comparative value of education and role that education 
must play in the socio-political process. Many countries have placed 
differential emphasis on economic planning. The capacity of the 
State to do planning at the national level is another critical variable 
in the institutional analysis of the political set-up. The institutional 
structure of the political structure has implications for educational 
development. Typically educational policies do not become part of 
the political agenda of various parties but when they do, it is 
important to understand why. : 
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Economic context is another significant aspect of policy. A policy 
analyst wants to understand the coordinated macro economic 
situation in general and the human resources situation in particular. 
First, variables such as demographic shifts, urbanisation and 
migration, will have significant impact on labour market and 
consequently on needs for education and skills training. Second, 
the level of economic development will set constraints on the capacity 
of the educational system to build schools and to expand. Third, the 
economic growth rate is important not only for estimating the likely 
need for certain kinds of skills but also for estimating the future 
amounts of slack resources. 

The education sector itself forms the crucial aspect in policy 
analysis. The sector analysis starts with identification of major 
sectoral issues under six categories: access to educational 
opportunities; equality in the distribution of educational services; 
structure of the educational system; internal efficiency; external 
efficiency; and institutional arrangements for the management of 
the sector. 

The problem of access has two sides namely, supply and demand. 
The supply of educational services is usually constrained by lack of 
resources - not only financial, but also physical and human, often 
in the form of inadequate national capacity to plan and develop a 
broad system of education within what resources the country does 
have. On the other hand, it is unrealistic to assume that if educational 
services are supplied; there is always a demand for it. In view of the 
extraordinary, rapid rate of growth of educational systems all over 
the world, the drive behind demand requires much more attention. 
The public interest, expressed through Governments, views 
education as the only means to create and sustain a modernising 
labour force. It may also view education as a means of democratising 
the polity. The private interest view education as means to enhance 
their economic and social aspirations. 

The issue of equity enters where legitimate demand is denied 
supply. Where apparently equal access to education facilities appears 
not to ensure equality participation in or equal use of these resources 
among population groups, it would be necessary to determine the 
factors that facilitate or hinder participation and learning. 

The issues of structure of education system centre mainly on a 
number and a type of tracks that exist at the different educational 
levels. Different tracks provide different life chances. Another related 
issue is perceived definition of well-educated person on the part of 
different providers and consumers on education. Many policy reforms 
that involve new or revised educational structures may be resisted 
because they violate this definition of “educated person”. 
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The issues of internal efficiency involve two interrelated issues. 
The first is the efficiency of the teaching-learning system itself, which 
can be analysed through the various indicators, like student flow, 
the utilisation of teachers and use of physical facilities. The second 
is the efficiency of learning derived from the quality of determinants 
of achievement such as teachers, curricula and teaching styles, 
instructional materials and quality of entrants. 


External Efficiency 


The issues of external efficiency involve relationship between the 
education and the labour market. They can be summarised in four 
categories. First, a competent labour force: the education system 
should provide for the needs of the labour force capable of initiating 
and sustaining economic growth. This analysis involves four sets of 
problems namely the assumption of labour market conditions and 
dynamics determined; the number of types of skills required by total 
economy on the basis of the technologies and techniques used in 
the production process, plus the new technologies that could be 
introduced to improve productivity; selecting the most cost effective 
ways of acquiring the skills and ensuring that these skills are properly 
deployed and used. 

The second factor in external efficiency is the relationship 
between the education sector and the total economy. The third is 
the problem of “qualifications”. Because the growth of the education 
system often tends to outstrip the growth of the modern sector, the 
supply of ‘qualified’ people tends to outstrip the jobs available. The 
other consequence arising out of the over supply of qualified people 
is the raise of entry qualifications at both higher and lower levels. In 
the education sector, the increased difficulty of entering the modern 
sector generates stronger demands for higher levels of education. 
These stronger demands compete with existing demands for basic 
education for all. Efforts to make basic education terminal, in the 
sense of leading directly to employment, are undermined, and the 
natural tendency of education at any level to be only preparation for 
the next level is reinforced. 

The fourth set of issues in external efficiency concerns the 
contrast between the social climate of the educational institutions 
and the social relations and experiences to which workers are 
exposed. Does the education system adequately prepare its students 
for their responsibilities, expectations of working life? External 
efficiency can include in addition to economic consideration, the 
contribution of education to political development and stable polities. 
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The institutional arrangements for the management of education 
have many dimensions. However, the two basic ones that relate to 
decision- making are the distribution of power or centralisation and 
the degree of institutional autonomy for the education system. A 
simplistic approach to measure the degree of centralisation is by 
looking at what proportion of the decisions is made in the Central 
Government. There is a widespread difference with respect to 
centralisation among the educational systems. Some of the 
educational systems have standardised educational measures nation 
wide and some allow much greater local variations. The decisions 
can be made quicker in more centralised systems, but they may be 
much more difficult to implement because of the lack of cooperation. 
As to the degree of institutional autonomy, there has been a tendency 
for educational systems to be institutionally apart from the rest of 
the society. This dimension becomes important in assessing the 
relative ease with which the educational system can implement a 
certain policy, as well as in understanding whether the policy is 
likely to be related to other institutional sectors of the society. 

An analysis of the above issues should take into consideration 
their evolutionary nature and examine how issues in the development 
of the educational system have altered over time. 


Dynamics of Change 


The assessment of the present situation cannot be complete without 
evaluating the forces for or against change in the event that further 
policy changes need to be made. The dynamics of change are 
determined by socio-political dynamics and financial resources. One 
key socio-political element is the presence of relative strength of 
interest groups. In developing countries it is impossible to specify 
what might be all the relevant interest groups but at the minimum 
one can start with the providers of education, most notably, teachers, 
and the consumers, most notably, parents and students. If the former 
are well organised they can be a powerful force in supporting or 
opposing the educational change. The consumers can also be 
powerful, but are generally fragmented. A separate interest group 
comprises the officials who administer an education system. Recent 
studies have shown that the officials tend to value whatever 
configuration of education is current and to resist policies that would 
alter it. Finally, not all interest groups are equally well mobilised in 
any particular society. It is, therefore, important to determine how 
well organised they are, how much power they have in society, and 
how willing they are to exercise their power. Reformers should 
consider how their support might be mobilised or their opposition 
negotiated away. 
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New policies are usually generated when the present situation of the 
sector and its context is perturbed by a problem, a political decision or 
a reorganisation scheme. For analytical purposes one can group these 
processes under four categories: the systematic mode, the incremental 
mode, the adhoc mode and the importation mode. The systematic mode 
is characterised by three operations: generation of data, formulation 
of prioritisation of options, and refining options. Data are usually 
derived from two sources. The first is sector analysis, which involves 
identification, and analysis of issues. The second source is the existing 
body of professional knowledge (conventional wisdom, research 
synthesis, comparative indicators, etc.). 

In the incremental mode, once a problem within the education 
system is recognised, a solution is frequently forced upon it. This is 
especially likely to happen when there is a debate in public about 
the problem. Given the widespread interest and discussion, the 
educational system is forced to do something to maintain its 
legitimacy. 

The adhoc mode refers to the approach when a problem is outside 
the educational system. For example, the emergence of a new elite 
or a major political event may require that educational system make 
some adjustments or changes. 

Finally, there are many innovations and fashions in educational 
systems around the world. They can be imported as policy options. 


Evaluation of Policy Options 


Policy options can be evaluated only if assumptions of their likely 
implications are made. The transition from the existing to the 
imaginary case is evaluated in terms of feasibility, desirability 
and affordability. The desirability would like to examine the impact 
of options on the various interest groups: who would benefit? 
Who might feel threatened? How might the potential users be 
compensated? What would make the option desirable? Affordability 
consists of looking at costs in several senses: monetary cost in 
the form of public and private, opportunity costs, and political 
costs. Finally, the feasibility deals with the availability of personnel 
on time required to implement the proposal. Particularly, time is 
an important factor and more realistic estimates of time need to 
be made based on a careful assumption of the implementation 
capabilities and past experience. 


Planning for Policy Implementation 


The Planning for policy implementation involves a schedule for 
moving people, physical objects and funds. This should be drawn 
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up with a clarity and attention to details that leaves no doubt as to 
who will do what, when and how; the availability of physical resources 
must be assured; financial resources must be appropriated so that 
implementation delays are minimum; the person-power needed to 
put plans into action must be deployed; the technical knowledge 
needed to guide policy implementation must be mastered by those 
who will employ it; and relevant personnel and the administrative 
systems to direct the implementation must be clearly structured 
and should be put in place firmly. Mobilising political support for 
planning the policy implementation is the most difficult task, but a 
necessary task for the success. Each of the interest groups needs to 
be convinced that the changes are in their interests. Political 
mobilisation may also be necessary to assure that the materials 
inputs and necessary institutional adjustments, and to ensure flow 
of funds. 

The mobilisation of political support becomes an important task 
of planning process itself as it informs the providers and consumers 
of new educational initiatives and provides opportunity to make them 
welcome the change. 


Policy Implementation 


This stage is included in the discussion of policy analysis because 
much policy formulation occurs, de facto during implementation. 
The following is the rule rather than exception: 

e Circumstances related to implementation constraints cause 
policy modifications to take place; 

e Feedback obtained during implementation causes reassessment 
of aspects of the policy decision and subsequent modifications 
by policymakers; and 

e The mere translation of abstract policy intentions into concrete 
implementation causes reassessment and redesign. These 
changes occur with great frequency because, unfortunately, 
implementation problems are often greatly underestimated 


during the stage of policy planning. 

Policy Impact Assessment 

Once the policy has been in place long enough to produce results, a 
policy assessment check should be implemented. The duration for 
the policy to produce result varies according to the nature of the 
policy objective. If the assessment reveals that the policy outcome is 
not satisfactory, it does not necessarily mean that the policy design 
was faulty. Before coming to that conclusion, it is first necessary to 
check if shortcomings are the result of poor implementation. Policy 
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impact assessment is carried out using the same criteria employed 
during the policy evaluation stage, namely: desirability, affordability, 
and feasibility. The assessment process revolves arount the following 
questions: what have been the actual effects of policies in question? 
Are these effects desirable given the changes that were hoped for? 
Are the changes affordable? Did the costs prevent their full 
implementation? Have cost over-runs made it unthinkable to 
implement them over a longer term or on the wider basis? Can the 
policy to be lived with politically and socially? Under feasibility, have 
the personnel proven adequate to achieve the reform? Was the time 
sufficient to permit proper utilisation of intentions? What impossibly 
large or specialised staffs and excessive periods of time be required 
to replicate reform in other circumstances? 

The policy analysis never stops. Once implementation has been 
completed and policy outcomes are forthcoming, a policy impact 
assessment stage ensures, which initiates a new policy cycle. If, 
well institutionalised, this process should go on and on. 


Part-II: Country Cases 
Policy Making in Peru: Synoptic with Revolutionary Ideology 


Peru illustrates a case in which a government undertook policy 
reform in the synoptic mode. That is, a single central authority set 

_ afoot an integrated planning process that assumed that a rational, 
technical solution could be created and implemented to remedy the 
defects of the educational system. A chief interest of the case is 
that, twelve years after the radical reform program was begun, a 
succeeding government scrapped it. The span of events stretches 
from 1968 to 1980. 

The Peruvian reform embraced the entire education system, from 
primary school all the way through to the university. It aimed at 
integrating practical and academic subjects in ways that would 

` provide the country with the intellectual power and the complete 
range of skills to achieve sustained economic and social development. 
It aimed equally at resolving issues of equity and external efficiency. 
This policy was well calculated and comprehensive, and was 
developed through a systematic process of diagnosis, response and 
action within a carefully planned program. The reform, however, 
was considered a failure. The following case study attempts to explain 
how this came about, employing the framework for education policy 
analysis developed in Part-I. 

The case study provides the description of situation leading to 
policy formulation in1971 in Peru, which is a racially diverse country. 
Half of the population of Peru is Amerindian or of aboriginal descent. 
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Nearly 1/3rd is mixture of aboriginal and European (mostly Spanish) 
ancestry and 12 % belong to European descent mainly Spanish and 
the remaining is a mixture of African races. Historically, the 
Spaniards and whites conquered the Amerindians of Peru and hence 
most political and economic powers were held by the whites and 
Mestizos (the mixed race of European and Amerindians). These ruling 
classes enjoy more access to education and their language, Spanish, 
the sole medium of instruction in the country. 

The racial division was also accentuated by the geographical 
regions in respect of classes of people residing in Peru. Most of the 
whites and the mixed race live in coastal areas, which is most 
advanced. The forest area in north-eastern part of Peru is largely 
populated by indigenous people and has been explored for its mineral 
wealth. Finally, the mountain region where Amerindians live, 
scratching a living from subsistence agriculture. There is widespread 
economic disparity across different racial classes with whites and 
Mestizos controlling more than 85 per cent of the land. 


Socio-political Context 


The Government was taken over by the military in 1968 in a bloodless 
coup. Originally, a handful of families ruled from 1820 to 1963. 
Before the military take over, a Liberal Reformist Government with 
a slim majority was elected and failed to bringing social and economic 
reforms in the highly diverse society. The military Government, which 
displaced the elected civilian regime, took the cause of reforms and 
nationalisation. 


The Education Sector 


In 1968, the population was 14 million with a growth rate of 3% and 
was projected to reach 19 million by 1980. More than half of the 
population lived in urban areas and the growth rate of population 
was double than that of rural areas due to migration from highlands. 

During the 1960s, average annual growth rates in enrolment 
were: 5.8 per cent for primary, 13.05 per cent for secondary, and 
13.6 per cent for university ~ all well ahead of the growth in 
population, and for the secondary and tertiary levels, well ahead of 
the growth of the economy also. The country was spending close to 
5 per cent of its GNP on education. Despite the impressive 
quantitative achievements, the education system which the new 
government inherited was found to have three basic defects that 
spelt serious social and economic problems for the future, namely, 
(a) insufficient supply of educational opportunities, (b) inequitable 
distribution of educational services, and (c) external inefficiencies. 
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The task the new regime defined for itself was to reform the education 
system to make it more accessible, equitable, and internally and 
externally efficient. 

In the succeeding pages, the author narrates the development 
that took place in Peru from 1968 to early 1980s under each of the 
dimensions of policy analysis narrated in the analytical chapter. 

The author in his conclusions states that the Peruvian reform 
clearly demonstrates a case of highly calculated, systematic, 
internally consistent and comprehensive mode of policy making. 
The “unitary, rational” revolutionary actor was the military 
government, who through a systematic and technological process 
on diagnosis, response and action went about finding the “correct” 
solutions to educational problems intended to radically reform the 
educational system. The synoptic method of policy did not take into 
consideration “political” accommodations of warring interest and 
assumed an agreed criteria by which solutions could be judged, and 
that once people “saw the light” they would have adequate incentives 
to support and implement the solutions. 

However, the implementation of the policy failed for the following 
reasons: the policy options had been generated by the military 
planners and their civilian advisors. Perhaps with the influence of 
the top-down discipline of military hierarchy, the government 
assumed that once it had identified the best option for Peru the 
people would listen and respond to the new orders. However the 
understanding of the difficulty of rapidly altering basic cultural values 
and profound nexus in the family between these values and parent's 
aspirations for their children was missing. The egalitarian 
revolutionary objectives were applauded in principle but they clashed 
with deeply held individualised aspirations. Another aspect, which 
was taken for granted, was the government’s assumption about the 
positive support of the international environment. They did not 
anticipate the oil price crisis that escalated during the period when 
the policy was being formulated. Its expectations of loans from foreign 
donors did not materialise. 


The Policy Making in Jordan: from Incremental to Synoptic 


The educational policy making in Jordan started in early 70s and 
has gone through several policy changes over the years. Broadly, there 
are 2-policy cycles-one starting in early 70s and the second starting 
in the 80s. The people of Jordan are predominantly Arabs and 
Muslims. Historically, they have had a strong respect for education 
and learning. By early 70s about 80% of children aged 7-12 were in 
primary schools and about 50% of about 13-15 year-olds were in the 
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first stage of E schools and about 30% of 16-18 year group 
attended the second stage of secondary education. Along with the 
respect for education, Jordanians have historically associated 
education with occupations that are currently called “white collar”. 
These values explain the mismatch between structure of educational 
participation and structure of labour force. Hardly, less than 10% of 
the students enrolled in secondary schools were in vocational related 
courses. On the other hand, 35% of workers were in agriculture, 19 
per cent in industry and 46 per cent were in service sectors of the 
economy. However, the service sector contributed 2/3rds to GDP in 
early 70s. 

The government expected the manpower issue to intensify with 
time, in terms of both demand and supply. The projected average 
annual supply of university graduates would be 470 per cent of the 
projected domestic demand, whereas the supply of the vocationally 
trained technicians would meet only 33% of the domestic demand. 
Two other trends were projected. First, although the current 
participation of women in modern sector was low, about 2/3rds of 
them had completed secondary education. It was quite probable 
therefore, that more women would seek entrance to labour market. 
Second, only about 1/3 of the population over 15 years of age was 
in the labour force and in occupations in modern sector. The other 
2/3rds made their living in the informal sectors of rural and urban 
self and family employment. If education and improved trends 
remained the same into the 1980s, a large segment of young educated 
people would have difficulty and might find themselves forced to 
enter sectors popularly regarded as the province of uneducated. 
Apart from manpower imbalances inequalities existed between rural 
and urban areas both in education and in job market. 

The government of Jordan in early 70s was convinced that the 
major issue of imbalanced supply of technical and non-technical 
manpower, coupled with an imbalance between academic and 
vocational education, was going to increase in severity as the school 
age population grew and would undermine the country’s economic 
development plans. The ministry of education did not create policy 
on its own, but called for recommendations from an advisory board 
of education, which consisted of 15 members representing ministries 
of education, labour, planning, civil service, rural development 
and youth welfare, and private sector, parents and teachers. 
However, the representative- ness of the Board was limited: the 
non-governmental people were not elected, but were appointed by 
Prime Minister and Cabinet. The Board did not operate independently 
but relied upon studies and recommendations made by organs of 
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ministry of education. Besides the different interest groups 
represented on the Board, the Jordan government needed to take 
into account three special interest groups namely, religious 
fundamentalists, the Bedouins-the powerful tribe, and Palestinians 
who are by and large refugees. Based upon systematic manpower 
planning surveys and household surveys the government was faced 
with four policy options. The first was to go along with the status- 
quo of two parallel streams respectively of general academic 
secondary schools and vocational schools. The second option was 
to modify the system by improving the external efficiency. The third 
option was to modify the system with a view to improving the content 
and relevance of education, combined with measures to control the 
output and finally, the fourth option was to structurally overhaul 
the system to achieve improved economy of operations 
simultaneously with better internally and external educational 
functions. However, after due consideration, the first and second 
options were ruled out and option fourth was disqualified which 
involved comprehensive reorientation of educational system. Hence, 
option 3 which called for incremental adjustments in the existing 
system that can be monitored became acceptable. 


Policy Implementation 


Since government opted for an incremental rather than a 
comprehensive project, the long-term plans for implementation of 
policy were made in broad terms leaving the detailed planning for 
specific projects over an 8-year trial period. 

The implementation of physical components of the policy went 
according to plans. The concept of diversification, however, was 
modified in the implementation process. The government also 
modified the basis of implementation. Even, before the first project 
was completed the implementation of the second project and plans 
for third project were completed without evaluating the first project. 


The New Policy Cycle 


The real impetus for the scrutiny and a new policy cycle came not 
from the education system, but from economy. While unemployment 
disappeared by the middle of 70s, the situation had turned around 
and unemployment returned. A large number of educated people 
went out of the country to work during the mid-70s onwards, due to 
the economic boom. However, by 1982 onwards there was a slow 
down in the economies of Gulf States and hence the Jordanian labour 
working abroad decreased along with their remittances. 
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In 1985, King Hussain appointed a reform committee, the 
National Commission to Assess Educational Policies. In summary, 
the government was seeking to develop a strategy that would utilise 
human capital resources for both reviving domestic growth and 
assisting in maintaining external balances over the long term. The 
Commission had four options: maintaining the status-quo; placing 
even greater emphasis on vocational education; introducing 
incremental reforms as in the past; and introducing major reforms 
including restructuring. Because of the economic situation and 
threatening future, the Commission recommended the last option 
of restructuring the education system. 

In conclusion, the study of policy making process in Jordan 
illustrates how the process itself (and the actors involved) can change 
over time. In the first cycle the government took more a conservative 
incremental approach: Introducing comprehensive education in 70s, 
in large part due to the murkiness of the situation. The approach 
took recourse to planning at the project level. The project approach 
did not involve many large-scale institutional changes. This process 
permitted the Jordanians to gradually develop a senior secondary 
education structure, including the introduction of comprehensive 
schools, trade centres and general vocational secondary schools, 
giving a wide choice to both rural and urban communities. On the 
negative side, since the policy was “low risk venture”, it resulted in 
poor planning and implementation. In comparison the second cycle 
demonstrates a more highly calculative, systematic and 
comprehensive mode of policy making that can be characterised as 
‘synoptic’. The policy was arrived at after an exhaustive policy review, 
assessment and analysis of education system. The policy-makers 
had the earlier experience of policy making. 


Policy Making in Thailand: From Issues Specific to Strategic 


Around 1966, the government of Thailand introduced a scheme to 
pilot a new policy of secondary school diversification. After 10 years 
it was expanded geographically and also politically, to resolve 
strategic issues of equity, democratisation and national unity. The 
diversification policy of Thailand has been considered as successful. 

The social political context of Thailand during the sixties was 
characterised by military rule. There were large differences between 
the rural and the urban population. Heterogeneous, ethnic groups 
also characterised the society. A majority of them followed Buddhism. 
In early 60s, general education in Thailand consisted of a basic 
4-3-3-2 structure with the first 7 years comprising lower and upper 
elementary levels and the last 5 for the lower and upper secondary 
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levels. Access to secondary education was based on an entrance 
examination. Studies conducted in late 50s highlighted the need for 
skilled and semi-skilled manpower, and called for an increase in 
trades and industry schools output as well as improving training 
for future farmers. The major problems in education in early 60s 
were related to issues of access, equity, internal efficiency and 
external efficiency. The access was mainly available to the urban 
population. There were large-scale imbalances across geographical 
regions. The internal efficiency was very low. Regarding external 
efficiency, education system was believed to be failing to prepare its 
students for either gradually modernising agricultural sector, or for 
the rapidly expanding industrial sector. 

There were two factors available for facilitating educational 
reforms. First, the rapidly growing economy would reduce the 
financial constraints for reforming secondary education. Second, 
the centralised structure of education system would make change 
relatively easy to implement. The main impediment was in the form 
of low planning and administrative capacity to implement change. 
Further, the traditional perception of education characterised by 
Buddhist religion is to see the knowledge as a desirable end in itself 
rather than as a vocational tool. 


Generating Policy Options 


The analysis of the situation in early 60s came from different 
sources. There was a UNESCO study on the preliminary assessment 
of education. Two further studies were carried out under the 
assistance of USAID. The department of general education which 
was responsible for secondary education within the ministry closely 
interacted with the international community in response to the 
concerns articulated by USAID, UNESCO and CIDA and an overall 
policy of education development was laid out in the Second National 
Economic and Social Development Plan (1967-1971). The Thai 
ministry had three options namely, to continue the present system; 
to improve the external efficiency by preferring vocational education; 
and meeting external efficiency by increasing enrolment in vocational 
secondary schools along with the introduction of comprehensive 
secondary schools, which would like students to pursue practical 
subjects as part of their general education. After deliberations, the 
third option was considered desirable and the Thai government 
decided to introduce comprehensive schooling at secondary level 
and extend secondary vocational education. 

The planning for policy implementation was taken up by the 
assistance of CIDA. CIDA provided for administrative training 
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programme and an in-service teacher training programme as an 
integral part of planning process and provided for the preparation 
of planners at the University of Albarta. Policy implementation took 
place as per the schedule except in the case of construction of school 
building. In early 70s policy was evaluated in the light of four factors: 
political situation; the state of economy; the performance of other 
secondary education programmes, and the performance of diversified 
education. The most encouraging feature of evaluation was the 
performance of diversified curriculum, which was considered a 
success. However, there were some problems like lack of qualified 
teachers, and appropriate materials in some courses and the 
expensive nature of diversified schools. These problems needed to 
be looked into and hence, the second policy cycle was initiated. 
After analysing the emerging situation, the Policy Committee of Thai 
government opted for expanding diversified schooling to become the 
standard mode of secondary education. The policy was translated 
into plans under the Thai government Five Year Plans and was 
implemented with assistance of CIDA. The policy implementation 
was assessed and came to the conclusion that the diversified 
education was acceptable to the students, teachers and parents. 
Schools under the project were more successful and the regional 
inequalities were reduced. 

In conclusion, it has been found that the Thai educational reform 
of diversifying secondary education was a success because of several 
reasons namely (a) diversifying vocational education was made fully 
equal to that of the traditional preparatory schools and the diversified 
curriculum was enough to make students go on to university if they 
chose. (b) The policy was narrow in scope initially and was 
incremental. (c) The policy was considered at the national level after 
ascertaining the success of pilot projects. (d) The incremental nature 
of implementation allowed the system to make changes based on 
feedback as policy implementation progressed. 


Policy Making in Burkina Faso: Synopsis with External Influence 


Burkina Faso, formerly known as Upper Volta, obtained 
independence in 1960. The new nation went through 3 cycles of 
policy making from 1960, early 1970s and in 1986 respectively. 
Burkina Faso is one of the poorest of the poor nations in the 
world. At the time of independence the country retained highly 
centralised administrative structure of administration inherited by 
French colonial regime and the party system. However, the population 
was characterised by high level of ethnic diversities. The population 
in the country is highly scattered posing problems for providing 


primary education. 

The government was faced with the situation characterised by: 
primary education was accessible only to small minority of 
population; highly constrained resource base; whatever little primary 
education was available, was unevenly distributed in favour of urban 
areas and boys; and very high unit costs. Initially, the country 
introduced non-formal primary education to rural population and 
continued with regular primary schools in urban areas. 

The policy planning combined both planning institutional 
development and providing non-formal education in rural areas: 
the expansion of non-formal schooling suffered because of the 
ineffective institutions created for administration. 

The second policy cycle opted for continuing with two track 
system and attempt for qualitative reforms. But the second policy 
also suffered from inadequacies of implementation and ineffective 
institutional performance. 


Part-II: Synthesis of Findings and Conclusion 


Based on the models and Framework of Policy making evolved in 

the Part-I, Case studies of Policy making in four countries comprising 

of 9 cycles of policy making have been examined in the book. Much 

of the policy initiatives (6 out of 9 cycles) came from the 

organisational/bureaucratic mode and most often the decision- 

making approach was of synoptic nature as against incremental 

approach. 
As far as different components of policy making process are 

concerned the case studies revealed the following: 

e In all cases educational change was largely instigated from 
outside the educational sector. 

e There was very little appraisal of the forces supporting or opposing 
changes. 

e Most often the formulation of policy options was based on weak 
database. 

e In most of the cases, International Community from outside the 
country introduced the policy option or options. 

e The process of evaluating policy option was subjective and was 
influenced by ideologies. 4 

e Incremental approach was found to be more successful as 
compared to synoptic mode. At the same time it is also seen that 
more authoritarian political structure is likely to opt for synoptic 
mode as compared to more broad based political structure. 

e True test of policy comes during planning and implementation. 
Two major issues have come to the fore that affects success of 
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policy: the degree to which political support has been mobilised; 
and the complementarities of micro-macro planning. 
Policy impact assessment was not carried out as a “matter of 
course” in policy making process. 
In conclusion, the case studies have shown that educational 
policy making is iterative and not a linear process. Both process 
and actors have to be studied. The steps preceding and following 
policy decision are equally important. The policies, which have 
a good chance of success would: 
Examine education within its overall context; in addition to the 
technical elements of education, and political and economic 
factors, successful policymaking takes into account the dynamics 
for change and concerns of the many interest groups. 
Fully and thoroughly formulate and evaluate policy options, 
taking account of different rationalities (through interaction and 
negotiation among the various affected interest groups); 
Take an incremental rather than synoptic approach to decision 
making, introducing change in a step-by-step manner (preferably 
through pilot programes); and 
Devise plans of broad enough nature they can be adapted over 
time, and that complement policy at the national level. 
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Eprroriat Note 


The documents summarised in this Section reflect on some issues 
and concerns that relate to planning and management of 
education, particularly school education. While the publications 
do not deal with educational planning as such, they reflect on 
some of its important aspects: decentralisation of planning and 
management, community involvement and community financing 
of school education, partial shifting of the burden of financing 
education to parents, measures to enable parents and 
communities to exercise choices of educational programmes and 
institutions, efficiency and effectiveness of schooling, monitoring 
and evaluation of the outcomes, modalities that might free 
financial resources for alternatives, health and physical 
conditions of institutions which affect students‘ attainments. A 
great deal of discussion is based on case studies of interesting 
experiences of countries and on research findings. The discussion 
raises issues rather than prescribing solutions and models of 
universal applicability. It is realised and emphasised that 
educational development needs country and community specific 
policy and programme interventions. Some of the major points 
discussed in the publications are briefly highlighted. 

Why, When, What and How discusses “conceptual tools” for 
dealing with issues which relate to decentralisation of educational 
planning and management. These tools are important since the 
discussion of decentralisation does not often take into 
consideration, in specific terms, what it involves, the levels to 
which authority should and needs to be delegated. Apart from 
the various viewpoints about why to decentralise, the publication 
attempts to identify various categories of decisions, which concern 
education and its stakeholders, including the clients who are 
affected at various levels by educational decisions. The need is 
not to consider decentralisation in what might be termed as 
theoretical, conceptual and ideological viewpoints but to analyse 
the various categories of decisions that have to be taken and 
then decide the levels to which, and the nature of authority that 
will be delegated. While the conceptual bases and their 
implications discussed in the publication, provide a framework 
for what could be regarded as a “rational” basis for 
decentralisation, the nature and extent of decentralisation will 
obviously depend upon the decisions that countries take. In a 
way the decision to decentralise depends upon a number of 
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considerations, including relevance and effectiveness of 
educational decisions to be taken at different levels, capacity of 
structures and institutions to take meaningful decisions, 
safeguards to protect the interests of stakeholders of whom 
students and parents are the most significant category. 

Politics and Consensus points out that over the years 
decentralisation has emerged as an important policy issue in 
planning educational development and in implementation and 
monitoring of educational decisions. The experience in different 
countries varies as also the reasons, which prompt decentralisation. 
Apart from other considerations which necessitate the involvement 
of communities in educational management, it is felt that 
decentralisation will increase the availability of resources for 
education through alternative modalities for establishing and 
maintaining institutions and shifting part of the burden to parents. 

Decentralisation, as a strategy to bring out an educational 
change, is essentially a political issue since it aims to change 
the political status quo by transferring authority from one level 
to the other. Apart from the decision on what to delegate and to 
whom to delegate, it requires considerable effort to build a 
consensus among stakeholders and different interest groups 
since the political significance of using education varies among 
them. Without a consensus the plan to decentralise could be in 
jeopardy. Consensus building is essentially a political process. 
Planners must decide upon the elements that can and should be 
decentralised - resource generation, authority to incur 
expenditures, curriculum development, nature of educational 
programmes etc. - and also the levels to which these and other 
elements should be delegated. 

There is need to be aware of and appreciate the subtle 
difference that exists between political and administrative 
decentralisation. In the case of the former while decision-making 
powers are assigned to local governments, authority remains 
within the system. Administrative decentralisation on the other 
hand is a more complex process and requires the effort to build 
consensus among a large number of stakeholders. Another 
distinction relates to the nature of authority that is decentralised. 
This could be of three types: deconcentration, delegation and 
devolution. While the first two could be effected without 
consultation with external sources, devolution requires 
widespread support. Planners and policy makers need to deal 
with crucial questions relating to setting of goals, capacities of 
levels, impact on students‘ learning etc. Although responses vary, 
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“in general it is fair to say that central authorities should 
concentrate on setting goals, generating resources and targeting 
resources and monitoring performance. Everyday management 
is best devolved to lower level authorities, even to local schools”. 
Adequate infrastructure and capacities need to be available to 
ensure effective decentralisation 
Legal Issues emphasises that while considering 
decentralisation, itis important to be aware of various legal issues 
involved in the process and provide for them in the legal 
framework. The scheme to decentralise should specify the 
authority that various administrative levels will be asked to 
exercise, and the legal and other safeguards that are needed. The 
publication attempts to inform planners and policy makers of legal 
aspects of decentralisation of basic education, which in many 
countries finds a place in legal provisions. The discussion is based 
largely on the experiences of western countries. Decentralisation 
is used in two principal ways: denoting the effort to transfer 
decision making powers from the centre to authorities closer to 
the users: and the various forms that it takes such as 
deconcentration and devolution. In basic education 
deconcentration and devolution seem to be more relevant. While 
in deconcentration the decision-making authority is transferred 
within the same legal entity, devolution aims at giving regulatory 
powers to local authority, a body separate from the central 
Ministry. 
Entrusting local bodies with authority has several implications 
for financing basic education. Without assured sources of funds 
and adequate power to raise resources, local bodies might not 
be able to discharge their functions effectively. The legal 
framework for decentralisation of authority to local bodies must 
lay down conditions and safeguards, which will be applicable to 
them. There is also need to provide legislative help to these bodies 
to tide over the initial problems that they might face. The 
decentralisation effort should have a pre-determined focus on 
implementation issues. Legislative experience of decentralisation 
across countries indicates three principal requirements in the 
framework: it should be comprehensive and clearly define rights 
and obligations of various entities; it should be flexible to allow 
efficient implementation; and it should take into account 
implementation constraints. y 
The other two documents, although not directly related to 
decentralisation of educational management reflect on the role 
that communities and in some cases individuals should play in 
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partially meeting the costs of education, particularly in the context 
of the constraints that public authorities face in providing fully 
for educational development. The sharing of financial burden is 
also an important component of community control of education 
and that of promoting parental choices for the education of their 
children. 

Demand Side Financing looks into alternative methods of 

education in developing countries, including transfer 
of some of the burden to communities when they are entrusted 
with the function of planning and administering education. The 
review of World Bank sponsored projects provide a variety of 
experience. Despite the success ful drives to provide basic 
education, access, equity and efficiency continue to remain an 
unfinished agenda in respect of basic education. Financial 
constraints of the governments are a major factor in their ability 
to reach the goal of universal basic education. Although education. 
is financed largely by public funds, there is considerable 
inefficiency and misallocation of resources with some sectors in 
education being heavily subsidised. The constraint of resources 
is inducing governments to explore new “methods of channelling 
available funds”; these include demand side financing which 
attempts to directly support individuals, institutions and 
communities. The issue of choice - of parents and communities 
of making educational choices on the basis of their perceived 
needs and requirements - is the principal basis for demand side 
financing. These choices depend upon local needs and resources. 
Little is at present known about the effect of choices on learning 
and how to administer and implement them. 

Education vouchers provide one form of demand side 
financing. Other forms include stipends, community financing 
vouchers, public assistance, student loans, community grants 
and social funds. Their utility could be assessed on such criteria 
as parental freedom, cost effectiveness, diversity, innovativeness, 
level of educational expenditure, equality of educational 
opportunity etc. There is, however, little consensus on what these 
terms mean and their specific implications. For ensuring a fair 
choice, parents, institutions and communities should have 
information about the nature and extent of additional public 
support that will be available to them, the purposes for which 
support will be provided and the conditions attached to it. Without 
adequate number of places available for schooling it is difficult 
to exercise choices. There must therefore be an effort to increase 
the number of places in educational institutions so as to provide 
parents the opportunity to exercise their choices. 
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The success of demand side financing can largely be 
attributed to beneficiaries‘ involvement and support, creation of 
local level committees with active participation of par ents, private 
sector involvement for strengthening government effort, 
partnership with commercial undertakings, flexible approach in 
providing support and resources, periodic evaluation, capacity 
building of officials and participants, participation of non- 
governmental agencies, cultural relevance, focus on regulation, 
transparent and clear and simple procedures. Each of these 
would need to be considered in specific terms in the context in 
which they have to be implemented and on the basis of their 
feasibility. 

Education with and without the State emphasises the need 
for developed and developing countries to share experiences in 
different facets of educational development, including its 
financing. A comparison between nineteenth-century UK and 
educational development in some present day developing 
countries provides some guidelines for policies in education, for 
instance in indicating the significance of higher investments in 
primary and secondary education because of higher private and 
social returns from them as compared to higher education. With 
the increasing demands of a global economy, a number of new 
initiatives are being thought of ‘and taken in developed countries, 
particularly in the field of higher education: competition between 
private and state subsidised universities is leading to the cutting 
of costs incurred on earning a degree among other things by 
reducing the time usually required, by such measures as reducing 
the duration of vacations, compressing instruction in fewer 
semesters; change in management styles with private universities 
adopting corporate management practices; organisation of private 
universities as trading companies entailing among other things 
of issue of public shares; implementation of improved systems 
of student loans on a deferred repayment basis, etc. 

An important aspect of educational planning is ensuring that 
the intended outcomes are achieved efficiently and effectively. 
Considering the influence of many intervening variable, it is 
always not possible to attribute educational outcomes — for 
instance in the form of student attainments - solely and directly 
to educational institutions and their instructional and other 
activities. Nevertheless planners and managers of educational 
enterprise should be aware of the resource constraints that 
education usually faces and of the alternatives uses that resource 
allocation has. Every effort is therefore needed, as part of the 
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educational endeavour to ensure that the available funds are 
used efficiently and. their allocation made in such a manner that 
they result in effective outcomes. 

Monitoring the Learning Outcomes of the Education System 
points out that the assessment of educational outcomes is and 
should be an important aspect of educational planning since it 
provides information on the extent to which the intended 
objectives are being achieved, the relevance and effectiveness of 
the adopted modalities and more importantly data on the type of 
interventions that are needed — a new curriculum, improved 
teaching learning materials, enhanced teacher competencies etc. 
Anational assessment becomes particularly significant as it helps 
in determining the relative difference in the performance of 
institutions and students. With the findings from such an 
assessment it should be possible to direct effort and resources 
to enhance the achievement levels of institutions and students. 
However, ta be effective and acceptable, the national programme 
of assessment needs to be carefully planned and implemented. 

Concepts of Educational Efficiency and Effectiveness 
discusses the various connotations of these concepts and the 
limitations of measuring them in education. While it might not 
always be possible to compare inputs with their effect on outputs, 
particularly because some of the latter are somewhat intangible, 
planners and policy makers need to be conscious of the 
importance of using resources more efficiently not only because 
of their scarcity but also because they have alternative uses; 
investing resources in one sector affects the possibility of using 
them in another sector. 

The principal objectives of schooling are to ensure the attainment 
goals that are set for it, particularly that of ensuring that students 
achieve the prescribed levels of attainment. Educational Policy, plan. 
and programme interventions need to be designed with the purpose 
of subserving these goals. Improving School Effectiveness: 
Fundamentals of Educational Planning, discusses the various 
issues that relate to efficiency and effectiveness of educational 
institutions and their activities. Research in these areas has not 
always provided definitive evidence of the relationship that exists 
between inputs to and outputs from schooling. The difficulty is 
compounded when one attempts to relate the effect of each input 
to each outcome. The three major conclusions reached in the 
publication on the basis of research evidence are: empiricalresearch 
in school effectiveness addresses important areas of school 
Junctioning in its focus on modes of schooling although the coverage 
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of relevant educational goals and criteria of organisational 
effectiveness are not complete; although evidence indicates that 
the closeness of interventions to places of instruction and learning 
is likely to have more impact, somewhat distant authorities should 
continue to make effort to ensure conditions that will improve 
effectiveness within schools; and although there is considerable 
uncertainty on the generalisability and actual extent of effect of 
interventions, educational planners should continue to adopt 
measures which have been perceived to improve school 
effectiveness. An important issue that relates to the discussion of 
school effectiveness is the extent of autonomy that institutions 
should exercise so as to allow them to allocate resources to various 
activities. There is considerable justification in their having freedom 
to design their programmes and provide resources for themas they 
see fit, since they, compared to a distant education department, 
have much greater understanding of what is needed in educational 
and socio-economic situations in which they are located. However, 
functional autonomy should be accompanied by a sense of 
institutional accountability and responsibility for students‘ 
performance and efficient utilisation of resources. The need is to 
continuously monitor and evaluate educational activities for 
determining their usefulness for realising the objectives that 

institutions set for themselves. 

Double Shift Secondary Schools could be a measure of 
economising expenditure and consequently maximising the use 
of scarce resources; organising secondary schools in double shifts 
would allow them to accommodate an increasing number of 
students completing elementary stage of education. Such schools 
provide the means to maximise the use of resources and have a 
number of advantages which could include among others: 
enabling students who for various reasons are compelled to work 
an opportunity to get education; effecting savings on cost of 
construction and infrastructure provision; reduction of 
overcrowding of classrooms where enrolments are high. Double 
shift schools can often be perceived as somewhat inferior since 
they tend to function for lesser number of hours compared to 
single shift schools and therefore students of these schools might 
have lower attainment levels. No definitive evidence is however 
available in this regard. What is needed is to change perceptions 
about these schools in view of the significant purposes that they 
serve. 

The physical and health conditions of schools have important 
bearing on teaching and learning. It is therefore important to 
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ensure that schools satisfy them and their surroundings provide 
aconducive environment. Primary Schools, Physical Environment 
and Health provides an overview of the prevailing situation. 
Based oncase studies of schools in India, Bolivia, Kenya, Vietnam 
and Colombia it makes a few generalisations. These include: for 
various reasons - constraint of resources, lack of understanding 
being the principal ones - physical conditions of schools and 
their surroundings have not received the attention that is needed; 
children in poorly ventilated classrooms, lacking in adequate 
space and with unhygienic surroundings adversely affect the 
health of children who otherwise also are prone to various kinds 
of morbidities, primarily because of the poverty of households. 
Schools to be places for effective teaching and learning need to 

improve their physical conditions and surroundings. 

To allow realistic and feasible planning of educational 
development an important requirement — in fact a pre-requisite — 
is information of various kinds. Individuals and institutions can 
generate a good deal of this information through research. 
Confronting Future Challenges: Educational Information, 
Research and Decision Making discusses various aspects of 
information required by planners and policy makers. The four 
case studies — of Argentina, Botswana, Jordan and Switzerland 
~ indicate that while information services have been established, 
they are in different stages of development. There is often an 
overload of information. The mass of data becoming available is 
increasing both in volume and variety, making it difficult to decide 
what information is useful and relevant and what is not. There 
is aneed for wider dissemination of available information among 
different groups so as to create a concern for educational issues 
and promote their meaningful discussion. The findings of research 
in particular need to be presented in a form which helps decision 
makers understand the nature of various educational issues, 
thereby facilitating rational decision making. With the volume 
and variety information increasing there is need for the use of 
new techniques and technologies for storage, retrieval, analysis 
and dissemination of information. 


Decentralisation of Education: 
Why, When, What and How? 


Fundamentals of 
Educational Planning 


N. McGinn and 
T. Welsh 


UNESCO: 
International Institute 
of Educational 


Summary by C.S. Nagaraju 


The intention of the booklet is to provide 
educational planners and decision-makers with 
conceptual tools for dealing with decentralisation 
issues. The book is in the form of a monograph 
providing conceptual definition of the 
decentralisation and discussion of major 
questions like why should decentralisation be 
considered at all. Why should particular decisions 
be relocated and when is it most appropriate to 
begin decentralisation reform? The concluding 
chapter of the book provides some 
recommendations for general principals to be 
followed with respect to the decentralisation. 


I. Basic Concepts and Definitions 


Dealing with the basic concepts and 
definitions, issues of decentralisation are 
located in the context of an organisation. The 
term organisation includes groups as 
disparate as State Governments, Ministry of 
Education, School Councils, parent/teacher 
associations and municipalities. Organisations 
are defined as actors in the corporate sense. 
Decentralisation is about shifts in location of 
those who govern, about transfers of authority 
from those in one location or level vis-a-vis 
education organisations, to those in another 
level. Four possible locations of authority are 
considered in this monograph: the central 
government; provincial, state or regional 
governing bodies; municipal; county or district 
governments; and schools. Decentralisation 
is often defined in terms of four degrees 
transfer of authority: de-concentration, 
delegation, devolution, and privatisation. The 
de-concentration reforms shift authority for 
implementation of rules, but not for making 
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them. Delegation refers to the distribution of authority to the 
representatives of the Minister, located in state or provincial 
capitals. The term devolution implies that the transfer of authority 
is given back to an organisation from which it had been taken. 

‘There are several images of decentralisation. A common metaphor 
used in organisational context is a pyramid and another metaphor 
used an octopus, which has a large central body and many arms or 
tentacles. The third way of looking at decentralisation is the form ofa 
series of circles organised in space in concentric manner and the last 
metaphor is a series of circles in an overlapping manner. The 
boundaries of each circle define its autonomy. But their identity is 
shared with other circles. In each metaphor, there is a common theme. 
Decentralisation involves dispersal, increased ‘space’ between 
constituents’ parts, and perhaps weakened set of relationships. 
Decentralisation in itself makes system less homogenous and its 
component parts less uniform. 


Il. Why decentralise? 


Most proposals for decentralisation seek to change or redistribute 
outcomes or benefits produced by education. The outcomes of 
education are manifold. The visible function of education is to teach 
children read and write, to behave as moral persons and good citizens 
and contribute to the economy. Apart from this education decides 
what an ‘educating person’ should know and what language she or 
he should speak. The educational attainments also decide social 
ranks, maintain class and cultural identities within a society and 
also between societies. Education system is also a large ‘industry’ 
providing employment and spends a significant portion of public 
finances. The employment and expenditure are important source of 
political patronage. 

The above objectives of education have been around for 
sometime and were present when the process of centralisation of 
education began. The present day demand for decentralisation 
can only be understood in the context of logic and consequences 
of earlier centralisation. The expansion of education throughout 
the world in nineteenth and twentieth centuries occurred 
simultaneously with the development of strong governments. In 
all cases, government assumed authority over education that 
previously had been exercised by disparate groups outside the 
government. Another source of centralisation emerged with the 
growth of population and urbanisation. Large markets and 
improved printing technologies lowered the cost of books that 
could carry the common curriculum. Technological advances in 
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manufacturing and other sectors require skills taught in schools. 

Nationalism and economic competition between nation and state 

heightened the importance of educating loyal citizens. All such 

developments created’a need for standardisation and in turn 
resulted in centralisation of control of education. 

Education improved in quality as a direct result of the ability to 
standardise the content and provision of education, The 
standardisation came about through government specifications of 
objectives, content, teacher qualification, physical space and finance. 
In many countries, government- permitted schools displaced a small 
number of privately run institutions often of higher quality. However, 
public provision of education with government finances made 
education of reasonable quality available to larger number of 
children. 

The decentralisation process is also supported by the 
development of scientific reasoning which promised the discovery of 
those common principles which, applied faithfully, would yield the 
same positive results in all circumstances. The principles of 
standardisation that made possible the achievements of the 
industrial revolution were applied to education. Science legitimated 
‘best practices’ that all schools follow. 

The standardisation evolved through the process of centralisation 
resulted in large- scale bureaucratisation of management structure. 
The concept of bureaucratisation was originally developed to explain 
the impressing achievements of the modern industrial corporations. 
In the area of education following are the elements: 

e Construction of special sites where learning would take place; 

e Division of learning objectives into grades associated with 
chronological age; 

e Specification of specifie content to be learned and have 
procedures teaching that content for each grade; 

e Formal training of teachers in content methods; 

e Supervision of teacher and students performance; and 
Examinations at the end of the cycles of grades to determine 
levels of learning. 

The notion of education as an industry also gives rise to situation 
in which deviations from basic principles of organisation take place 
resulting in lower efficiency and reduced quality. 

The current educational development, which came through large- 
scale standardisation, was made possible through centralisation of 
governance of education. The question to consider is what explains 
worldwide movements for decentralisation. There are several major 
factors that account for the upsurge of interest in decentralisation 
beginning around 1970. These include: 
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e Disintegration of ‘Keynesian Consensus’ exemplified by the 
collapse of centralised systems of governance in Russia and 
Eastern Europe. 

e Emergence of multinational organisation in the context of 
globalisation. These developments reduced national sovereignty. 

e Doubling and tripling of the size of educational system in the 
form of enrolment and teachers. 

e Finally, the emergence of new information and communication 
technologies made it possible to achieve high levels of control 
over systems, with decentralised management. 

The objectives of decentralisation include: 

e Improve education, per se directly by increasing the inputs, 
improving the quality of inputs, increasing the relevance or 
matching programme content to local interests, etc; 

e Improve the operation of education system through increased 
efficiency in allocation and utilisation of resources and match 
the needs of stakeholders etc. 

e Change the sources and amount of funds like increasing the 
overall amount of money spent on education and generating 
funds from multiple sources. 

e Benefit the Central Government in the form of relief from 

"managing bureaucracy, reduction in financial burden, reducing 
corruption, etc. 

e Benefit local government primarily by increasing revenues, 
increased capacity to improve responsiveness of Central 
Government and redistribution of political power. 

The above objectives could be categorised in alternative ways. 
The reasons for decentralisation emerge from: Political motives; 
Funding conditions; Efficiency motives. Most decentralisation 
reforms pursue some combination of these objectives and hence, 
increase the importance of thinking through the strategy to be 

‘perceived in a complex way. The proposals for decentralisation 

usually threaten those persons and groups who benefit from current 

government system and hence, motivate opposition to threaten the 
success of decentralisation. 

The complaints of excessive centralisation of decision-making in 
education contain a criticism of those currently making decisions. 
Decentralisation is about shifting power from some decision-makers 
to others. All proposals for decentralisation can be categorised into 
one or more major positions with respect to who is best qualified to 
make decisions. Three justifications can be labelled: Political legitimacy; 
Professional expertise; Market efficiency. 

Political legitimacy provides authority of governance to persons 
who have been selected through political process prevalent in the 
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society. The authority to manage is inherent in the position and 
hence, those selected need not be experts in education or governance. 
The political legitimacy emerged in the context of democratisation 
of education resulting in education system governed directly be 
communities. 

The important distinction between the political legitimacy and 
professional expertise forms of decentralisation is not whether the 
government is democratic or not, but whether government is 
legitimated by expertise or by political right. Not all forms of 
decentralisation result in greater political democracy. Many political 
legitimacy reforms have built governance units at the school level 
like a Council in the city of Chicago, elected board of trustees in 
New Zealand or governance Council in Nicaragua etc. Success of 
school-based management in a political legitimacy system depends 
on the ability of the school administrator at the district and at the 
school level to maintain the involvement of community in decision- 
making. Adjudication between competing community groups 
becomes the primary task of the administrator. 

Political legitimacy based reforms stand on the premise that 
persons who are not education professionals can govern schools 
effectively. In practice, all reforms proceeds with some caution, 
gradually extending authority to communities as they acquire and 
demonstrate capacity to govern. Political legitimacy reforms are 
feasible in ‘strong’ states. Societies that are already well integrated, 
having in place systems for political and social dialogue, can tolerate 
higher levels of diversity. Professional expertise based reforms assign 
authority to those with expert technical knowledge about how best 
to operate the educational system. These reforms are based on the 
premise that expert knowledge is produced through science; is 
positive and certain; and there is a best answer for every question 
or best solution for each problem. Even though expert authorities 
are ultimately under political control in democracy, once the experts 
are appointed to their officers, they act with considerable autonomy. 

Professional expertise position is the most common way of 
thinking about governance. Being widespread it is tempting to 
assume that it is a natural condition, the only way in which education 
system can be operated effectively. Decentralisation reforms from 
the professional expertise perspective vary in the level of the 
education system to which authority is transferred form of territorial 
decentralisation or school based management (SBM). In the case of 
SBM, reforms may vary according to whether authority is transferred 
to the heads of schools whether teachers are included and/whether 
or community participation is also expected. The impact of 
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professional expertise based reforms on the management of schools 
depends on incentives offered to schools for bringing about changes 
about performance. The successful implementation of school based 
management run by professionals depends upon objective 
measurement using indicators of student’s performance, parent and 
community satisfaction and access to resource, establishment of 
reward system for group performance; and improvement of the 
professional expertise of those who participate in decision-making. 
Most of the professional educators agree that community and 
especially parents’ participation is important. However, the kind of 
participation they expect most often are in the form of seeking their 
support to decision made by the schools or supply of labour and 
materials, supervise student's homework, attend school functions 
and fund raising. 

Market efficiency position may focus on the production of 
education or governance of its consumption. Proponents of market 
position assert that professionals lack and can never have the 
knowledge necessary to satisfy the desires and needs of those whom 
education is supposed to serve. There is nothing in the training of 
educators, nor of economists, that enable them to understand what 
people want. The market position also attacks the political process 
as a means to satisfy the legitimate desire and ambitions of members 
of the society. The argument goes on to stress that democratic politics 
are ideological rather than rational. It is difficult to shift away from 
the democratically defined policies, even if they prove to be inefficient 
and ineffective. The market is claimed to be the best way to use 
information that people want and that satisfies them. 

The private control of the production of education is neither 
necessary nor a sufficient condition for the existence of education 
market. When a community is given autonomy in the design and 
management of its school system, that system does not cease to be 
a public system. If several autonomous schools offer different kinds 
of education, and community members can choose which kind of 
education they wish, there is a market. Markets can be said to exist 
when three conditions are met: there is variety in the quality and 
content of education; consumers are informed about options; and 
consumers are able to choose among the options. It is possible to 
create a market mechanism within a public education system, to 
create opportunities for choice that are accessible to consumers 
whether they are individual persons, corporations or governments. 
Market efficiency can follow three alternative strategies: through 
mechanisms to allow consumers to choose the school for their 
children; by public funding of alternative provision of education: 
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and as a result of NGO funding of alternative provision. The term 
‘School Based Management is used to refer to local control by experts. 
The market-controlled schools are defined as ‘self managing’. The 
two should follow public management strategy. In school based 
management emphasis is on applying expert knowledge to a local 
context. In a school in the market system, the primary task of 
manager is to provide that kind of education, which will attract the 
largest demand (i.e. which generates largest gross revenue) and which 
has the lowest cost to produce. 

The market mechanisms work best when consumers inform 
themselves of choices and exercise their preferences. Competition 
between providers of revenues from consumers is expected to lead 
to improvement of provision as the less desired providers lose market 
share and eventually are eliminated. However, producer can create 
demand for products not initially desired by consumers, which is 
called marketing. There are three major forms of ‘private’ school 
governance arranged in an increasing degree of ‘decentralisation’: 
publicly subsidised, privately owned and managed schools which 
conform to government guidelines and do not charge fees; publicly 
subsidies privately owned and managed schools which enjoy relative 
autonomy and do charge fees; and privately financed schools that 
are autonomous from public control. 

To sum up choice comes in two forms, public and private. Public 
choice makes impossible to offer communities the choice in the kind 
of education their children will receive. If reform also includes 
participation in critical decision-making, then public choice moves 
closer to political legitimacy. Private choice increases freedom to 
individual parents but seldom is organised to increase the capacity 
of the community to act collectively. The role of the manager is more 
demanding in both forms. Managers have to be able to design and 
build new forms of education, and in the public version of choice to 
do so together with teachers and perhaps with members of the 
community. At the same time, managers most constantly have to 
watch costs and seek revenues. 


III. Which Decisions should be Relocated? 


Decision-making in different aspects of education is located at 
different levels namely local, provincial and national. Countries vary 
in the extent to which preconditions for decentralisation are present. 
They also have different history of development and different 
objectives for decentralisation. All these, combined together, produce 
variations in the ways of governance of education. Based upon the 
data from 10 countries including both industrialised and developing 
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countries, a single research group made the assessment of location 
of decisions in those countries (Rideout and Ural, 1993). A cross 
tabulation of decision category and the categories of levels was made 
to locate decision-making points. The decision categories are: 
Governance; School Organisation; Financing; Personnel Training; 
Curriculum and instruction; Monitoring and Evaluation; and 
Research. It was found that in some countries, the authority for 
decision-making is shared. In such countries, in some areas like 
evaluation, examination decisions are made at other levels than the 
centre. The analysis also showed that the proportion of all decisions 
indicated certain differences across countries for example in 5 
countries (Zimbabwe, Senegal, Malaysia, France, Namibia) central 
and local organisations take most of the decisions, in 3 countries 
(Mexico, Nigeria, India) authority is shared primarily between Central 
and State Organisations. 

Another study assessed the location of decision-making in 14 
OECD countries. However, this study is not completely comparable 
with the earlier study as the second study focused on the assessment 
of the autonomy of schools. It was found that in areas like 
organisation of instruction, planning and structure of courses, 
personnel management, and research allocation, schools make most 
decisions as compared to higher levels of educational authority. The 
study showed that there were considerable variations among 
countries with respect to location of various categories of decisions. 
Further, the location of authority of decision-making is different for 
primary and secondary cycles. The complexity of concept of 
decentralisation is also illustrated by consideration of what is meant 
by ‘authority to make decision’. The OECD study defined 3 modes of 
decision-making namely complete autonomy, made after consultation 
with another authority at an adjoining level and made within 
guidelines provided by highest level. Several conclusions can be 
drawn from the comparative study of decision-making across 
countries. A strategic approach is to be preferred over the ‘best 
practices’. A strategic approach would define the principles that 
guide choices in situations rather than specify fixed structural 
changes to be made. The study also suggests that effective 
governance can be achieved in different ways. It also testifies that 
democratising benefits of decentralisation can be achieved without 
diminishing quality of public education. 

Another way of looking at decentralisation is in terms of how 
much education is private, i.e. not under the control of any 
Government at any level. Based upon the study of sources of funding 
for education involving 127 countries, it is concluded that as many 
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as 60 countries have funding through central government with no 
private or regulated private schools. 32 countries have central 
funding through subsidised private schools. To sum up, it makes 
little sense to talk of ‘decentralisation’ as a unitary process or a 
wider-spread phenomenon. Comparisons of countries or education 
systems as more or less decentralised hide a great deal of variation. 
In order to understand how to ‘decentralise’ a system, it is important 
to focus on specific domains of authority to transfer from one level 
to another. The task should be to understand which specific decisions 
(or, more likely, categories of decisions) should be made at what 
location within the governance structure of the system. 


Categories of Decisions about Education 


The authority to which decisions can be transferred can be placed 
in one of the 5 categories: Mission, Operations, Personnel, Client 
and Finance. These categories are not watertight but are used only 
for guidance of the discussion. Secondly, decisions are not mutually 
exclusive; a single decision may affect more than one aspect of the 
organisation. For example an Operations decision to evaluate teacher 
performance in terms of student learning requires decisions about: 
what domains of learning to assess; methods for assessment; who 
will carry out the assessment; frequency of evaluation; sanctions 
for low performance; and so on. The initial ‘decision’ is most often a 
nested set of decisions made at different levels of organisation. 
1. Decisions about the Mission of Organisation 
(a) Who sets the mission of the organisation and who can change it? 

The term mission refers to goals or end purposes of an 
organisation. The definition of mission should be an activity within 
a Political Domain. As many different stakeholders as possible should 
be involved in the process to ensure civic commitment to the 
organisation's activities. In organisations governed by professional 
expertise, producers tend to have most say in defining the mission. 
On the other hand, in systems where the Political Legitimacy 
perspectives is dominant, users are likely to be more visible in 
defining the mission. From the political and market perspectives, 
all citizens are capable now of participating in decisions about 
mission for education. From the professional perspective, debate 
about mission should be informed by those knowledgeable about 
the needs of society. 
(b) Who determines if the organisation is pursuing the mission 

established for it? 

Decisions about compliance with mission are covered in the Legal 
Domain. Clear mission statements make it possible to develop 
measures of organisational performance. Organisations without 
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pre-defined performance objectives can be faulted for not achieving 

what they may not have been pursuing. In organisations governed 
by Political Legitimacy, the definition of mission fulfilment may be 
‘qualitative’ and ‘subjective’, that is, based on reports from users of 
their experiences. In professionally controlled organisations 
‘objectivity’ and quantification exclude lay citizen participation in 
assessment. Both kinds of indicators may be used to assess 
organisations in which governance is according to the market 
perspective. 

The assessment of the performance of an education system is 
more difficult than that of other government agencies or private 
corporations. Education serves multiple stakeholders and pursues 
multiple, often competing goals. There is no one ‘bottom line’, no 
measure of ‘profit and loss’ that tells at a glance how well an 
education organisation is doing. Evaluation may assess coverage, 
efficiency, achievement, relevance to the community, relevance to 
the productive sector, and social equity. Professional decentralisation 
reforms find this requirement especially daunting. Local 
professionals may be qualified to assess student learning and provide 
data on enrolments, but they have no skills to assess how well the 
schools prepare for work. 

(c) Who can decide to shut down the organisation? 

Decisions to shut down a school may require expert knowledge 
(for example, about population shifts), but they certainly also require 
political participation, as many stakeholders are affected. Decisions 
of this kind can be handled either in the Bureaucratic Domain (in a 
Professional-dominated system) or in the Civic Domain (in a Political 
Legitimacy system). 

(d) Who is accountable? Who assumes the risk of failure to fulfil the 
mission? 

In most countries today, teachers and other education 
professionals are blamed for the presumed failure of their 
organisations because most governance conforms to the Professional 
Expertise perspective. Exceptions are those few instances in which 
authority has shifted to a Political Legitimacy perspective. Failure 
to specify the domain in which these decisions will be made can 
result in time and energy consuming conflicts, as various 
stakeholders vie for control. 


2. Decisions about how to Structure and Operate the Education 
Organisation 

(a) Who will decide how the organisation should function? 
In professional expertise decentralisation. the question is which 
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of these decisions will be transferred downward, and which will 
continue to be made at the more central level. What is clear is that 
central control of the structure and operation of schools results in 
much inefficiencies. Schedules do not require local requirements, 
buildings are climatically inappropriate, personnel are too many or 
of the wrong kind, and the evaluation serves only to screen children 
rather than to contribute to the teaching learning process. 

Professionals are more qualified than community members to 
make decisions directly related to the instructional process but may 
not be more competent with respect to those that concern time and 
space. At present, professionals make decisions about schedules in 
terms of their own convenience, which sometimes disadvantages 
parents and students. 

In schools run according to the market perspective, parents may 
have no participation in these operational and structural decisions. 

The structural decisions include: 

e Time: length of the cycle (how many years in primary, for 
example); number of days in the school year; hours in the school 
day. 

e Facilities: characteristics of buildings; size of buildings (number 
of classrooms, etc.); equipment and furnishing; location. 

e Curriculum: selection of subjects; time for subjects; content of 
subjects. 

e Instructional materials: approved list of materials (textbooks). 
Personnel: number of positions (usually as a function of type of 
school, subjects, number of students); pupil/teacher ration. 

e Evaluation: structure and content of end-of-cycle and admission 
examinations. 

e Credentials: kind and requirements of diplomas. 

The operational decisions include: 

e Time: schedule of hours; sequence of classes in the week. 

e Facilities: maintenance. 

e Curriculum: sequence of subjects; assignment of students to 
classes; instructional methods. 

e Instructional materials: selection of textbooks. 

e Personnel: instructional methods. 

e Evaluation: content and frequency of quizzes (within course 
examinations). 

e Credentials: awarding of diplomas. 

Decisions of this kind should be made ‘up close’ in order to 
maximise use of information. Management by remote control is a 
sure path to inefficiency. On the other hand, unless there is local 
capacity for management, there is no advantage to making decisions 
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where action takes place. The Principle of Subsidiarity argues not 

for just moving decisions to the site of action, but also making local 

decision-making competent. 

(b) Who will decide whether various parts run well together and who 
can vary inputs of labour and capital to improve operation? 

The rigidity introduced by the logic of Standardisation discourages 
local managers from using local information; it is believed to be a 
prime cause of the inefficiencies that plague schools in many 
countries. Training, or perhaps ‘re-education’ is required at various 
levels in ministries of education to relax ‘inspection’ systems that 
inhibit local management. In fact, managers should be ‘professionals’ 
and not hired on the basis of their political position. This can be 
accomplished within a reform dominated by political legitimacy 
objectives. Elected school boards can hire, and supervise, professional 

. Many education systems provide little formal training in 
management for their schoo) administrators. What training is given 
focuses on implementation of centrally determined programme rather 
than an innovative response to local opportunities and constraints. 
No matter what approach is adopted for decentralisation, the success 
of the reform hinges in great measure on the provision of professional 
training in management to local school managers. 

(c) Who can incorporate the client into the operational process? 

In some education systems, local unit managers are expected to 
enlist participation of parents and other community members; in 
other systems, law mandates this participation. 


3. Decisions about the Personnel of the Organisation 


(a) Who determines the qualifications for education personnel? 

The importance of location of these decisions is linked to decisions 
about curriculum and instructional technology. If central authorities 
decide on a highly specific curriculum, including guidelines or 
mandates for instructional practices, central agencies should 
maintain some sort of control or oversight (i.e. assessment of 
compliance) with respect to the personnel hired to implement the 
programs. This kind of centralisation poses problems in countries 
with large regional variations in the supply of qualified teachers. On 
the other hand, decisions about qualifications can only be made 
locally if local decision-makers construct their own curriculum, or 
become expert in choosing a curriculum. The transfer of authority 
for decisions about personnel qualifications should, therefore, be 
made only when local decision-makers have acquired competence 
in the curriculum. 

(b) Who actually hires and fires? 

Many countries now permit hiring of teachers by local units of 

governance, These units may be professional or political. The major 
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issue appears to be corruption of the process of selection. Issues of 
corruption are a major concern for teachers and their unions, and 
should be acknowledged in any attempt to transfer authority for 
hiring to local levels. Procedures should be transparent, and 
mechanisms for accountability should be strong and effective. 

(c) Who can transfer teachers? 

There are at least two reasons why authority for transfers should 
not be located solely in schools. First, no school would want to be 
forced to accept a teacher voluntarily or involuntarily transferred 
from another school. Second, individual schools are not likely to 
obtain adequate information about the supply of teachers secking 
placement, Only those schools whose location or reputation attract 
many applicants are able to choose teacher that fit their 
requirements. Isolated schools (rural, inner city) find themselves 
with no candidates to fill vacancies, Transfers are to be handled 
best by the level immediately above schools. 

(d) Who sets the pay scale? 

Pay scales can be a political issue and therefore resolved in the 
political domain. Professionals, on the other hand, seek to handle 
this issue within the Bureaucratic domain. 

(e) Who determines pay increases and promotions? 

In most countries these decisions have been made in the political 
domain. This reflects the tremendous interest generated among 
stakeholders. 


4. Decisions about which Clients to Serve 


It is useful to distinguish between those people and groups directly 
served by the education system, and those who benefit indirectly. 
The former are clients, the latter are stakeholders. In principle, the 
education system is expected to serve all children. Many countries 
exclude, however, children with severe handicaps. All systems 
promise only a basic level of education for all (eligible) children; 
restrictions are placed on those who can participate at higher levels 
of education. For example, in no country are all persons admitted to 
university. Decisions of this kind involve many stakeholders and 
should be made in the political domain. In most systems, however, 
dominated by professional expertise, they are made in the 
Bureaucratic domain. 
(a) Who specifies the proportion of potential clients to serve? 
(b) Who specifies criteria and procedures for admission? 

Decisions about the number (or sometimes proportion of 
applicants) to admit are often conditioned by financial considerations. 
This would suggest that the decision is made at the same level as 
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the major source of funding, usually a more central organisation. If, 
however, the local organisation has autonomy with respect to factors 
that affect the cost per student (for example, class size, salaries of 
teaches, use of alternative technologies) then decisions about how 
many clients to admit can be made by local units. Entrance to each 
level and type of education is determined by some criteria like age, 
examination course, quotas etc. Decentralisation of these decisions 
permits local units to vary criteria for admission. 
(c) Who determines what clients should receive? 

In centralised system, all students admitted to a particular 
programme take the same set of courses, which follow the curriculum. 
However, in many countries, the system assigns student to a particular 
level or track within the programme (within a given school). 


5. Decisions about Categories and Amounts of Resources 


(a) Who decides about sources of funds? 

This category includes decisions about who can decide on who 
pays, and how much they pay. In most countries, public education 
is financed from general revenues, collected by the central 
government. Some countries use revenues generated at both central 
and more local levels of government. Some countries have attempted 
to raise significant portions of necessary revenue at the secondary 
level from user fees. 

(b) Who decides how much revenue? 

In many countries, political bodies take decisions about sources 
of funds, but decisions about the amount of revenue for education 
organisation are made by a non-elected government agency. 

(c) Who decides allocation or budgeting of revenue? 

This set of decisions includes the authority to transfer funds 
from one item to another. These decisions vary from country to 
country. 


IV: Readiness of Decentralisation: The Conditions to be Met 


Two kinds of conditions must be met for implementation of any 
reform, including decentralisation: there must be political support 
for the proposed changes; and those involved in the reform must be 
capable of carrying it out. There are various actors that are or can 
be involved in decision-making for education. They have been 
identified at first. Later on more important capacities these actors 
must have are specified. 


Stakeholder Involvement in Proposals for Decentralisation 


Stakeholders are persons or groups with a common interest in a 
particular action, and its consequences and who are affected by it. 
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In education, the stakeholders’ groups can be identified as follows: 

Parents’ associations; Universities and teacher-training institutions; 

Taxpayers’ associations; Teachers’ unions; Public contractors; 

Employers’ organisations; Publishing firms; Professional 

organisations; Political parties, and others. 

These groups have an interest, all of them are potential 
stakeholders and they become active in the process of discussing a 
proposal for decentralisation. The involvement of stakeholders in 
organisational planning and decision-making increases the likelihood 
of successful action. Decentralisation is a primary method for 
involvement of stakeholders, but not all stakeholders participate 
with same intensity at all moments. The interests of stakeholders 
with respect to location of decision-making take three different forms 
and identify three categories. 

l. Producers: The group of stakeholders classified as producers 
may include organisations and companies that are involved in 
construction, and the production of constructional materials, 
suppliers of uniforms, food and other consumables, curriculum 
and text book writers, teacher training institutions, universities 
and organisations providing technical support, etc. 

2. Distributors: The second set of interest focuses on the decisions 
about distribution of the ‘product’ that is available. The 
distributor group involves parent groups, teacher unions, 
managers of schools and governing groups involving in the official 
curricula. 

3. Users: The third set of stakeholders is concerned with the use 
to which the results of education can be put. These groups consist 
of students and their parents, employers, religious organisations 
and professional societies. Any given person or group may occupy 
more than one of these stakeholder positions. The overall interest 
of any stakeholder can be categorised in terms of the tasks of 
the organisation that are affected by the policy in question. These 
tasks can be categorised as referring to Access, Retention, 
Classification, and Placement. The broad interests of the 
stakeholders take a specific form according to the kind of tasks 
that is under discussion. Each of these tasks is affected by 
proposals for decentralisation. 


Required Capacities for Effective Decentralisation 


The capacities and capabilities can be understood in terms of four 
polarities; the Constitution or Organic Law; Rules; Staff; Civic 
Capacities. The interaction with polarities produces a ‘force field’ 
within which the governance and decentralisation can take place. 
Action may be initiated in many polarities at any time, but initiators 
must be aware of the consequences for the other polarities. 
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The stakeholders referred to earlier actively link the polarities - 
Producers, Distributors, and Users of the product of education. The 
stakeholders will have different perspectives on how the polarities 
should relate and be managed. And each of the stakeholders will 
seek to maximise their benefits while limiting restrictions placed 
upon them. The constitutional or organic law polarity relates to the 
constitutional provisions, capacities and capabilities that underpin 
the rights and authorities that support and-sustain decentralisation. 
Rules or institutional polarity consists of the laws, regulations, rules 
and practices that direct the work of those charged with 
implementation of the constitutional and legislative provisions. The 
staff polarity consists of capabilities and capacities in the form of 
knowledge, skills, aptitudes and experiences relevant to the 
implementation of the decentralisation of program and finally the 
civic polarity consists of the capacities and capabilities plus enabling 
civic associations and their role in decentralisation. 


Recommendations 


The universal principle derived from a growing body of research on 
the performance of organisations shows that the most effective 
governance of any organisation occurs when authority for decision- 
making is located as close as possible to the site where actions are 
taken. 

Overall, given the proper conditions, a Political Legitimacy 
approach to decentralisation is preferred, because it is fundamentally 
inclusionary, while Professional Expertise and Market Efficiency 
approaches are exclusionary, limiting governance to a few. There 
are situations, however, where the Professional Expertise approach 
to decentralisation in most appropriate. Expert decentralisation is 
probably the best strategy to pursue if the objective is to minimize 
variations in quality and to maximize overall school effectiveness 
simultaneously. If the objective is to maximize community 
participation in decision-making political decentralisation is the best 
strategy to pursue. The market strategy is best if the objective is to 
develop centres of excellence. 
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Directons in Development to understand the “best 
practice in the decentralisation of the education 
system”, the Education Group of the World Bank's 
Human Development Department prepared a 
series on “Directions In Development: 
Decentralisation of Education.” The documents 
that were prepared, in mid-1990s, included 
Politics and Consensus (Edward B. Fiske); Legal 
Issues (Ketleen Flosestal and Robb Cooper), 
Demand-Side Financing (Harry Anthony Patrinos 
and David Lakshmanan Ariasingam) and 
Community Financing (Mark Bray) and are for 
all involved with or interested in educational 
administration and decision-making. 


1. Politics and Consensus 


In “Politics and Consensus”, after discussing A 
Case Study of School Decentralisation in 
Colombia, Fiske deals with various questions 
relating to decentralisation. School 
decentralisation is a “complex process” that can 
result in major changes in the school systems’ 
policy making, generating revenues, spending 
funds, training teachers, designing curricula, 
and managing local schools. Decentralisation 
has “more to do with politics than with technical 
design”, and with “public consensus”. The case 
study of Colombo shows how “national leaders 
saw school decentralisation as a means to 
achieve a political goal ... stability and legitimacy 
for the central government”, and over a six-year 
period, with the government’s “twofold effort to 
‘municipalise’ basic education and to increase the 
autonomy of the local schools”, changed “from 
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centralised to decentralised systems of education”. “Education in both 
industrial and developing countries is inherently political”. The 
decentralisation effort “was successful in providing legitimacy to the 
government and improving education, but its impact was severely 
limited by the failure to obtain consensus and the support of 
important players, ee the teachers... 

Contextually, then, “... any effort to alter the way the system is 
organised and managed is a political activity”; including educational 
systems’ improvement; and “... decentralisation as a reform strategy 
is clearly political because its stated intention is to alter the political 
status quo by transferring authority from one level of government and 
one set of actors to others”. However, “the political significance of 
school systems varies among different stake holders” and political 
analysis must take into account the interests of important groups, 
“including political leaders and policy makers; ministry employees, 
teachers; teachers’ unions; universities, parents; local communities 
and students”. 

According to the theoretical framework for understanding school 
decentralisation, “that has its origins at the centre”, national political 
leadership must “constantly seek to juggle two important but often 
conflicting objectives”: maintaining effective control over their policies 
as also the legitimacy of its rules. “Centralisation premotes control...., 
decentralisation fosters legitimacy. Under conditions of conflict, 
...decentralisation can be a useful strategy for managing the conflict 
and gaining legitimacy”. Since it results in some loss of control, -the 
government’s interest to maintain control often hampers 
decentralisation. 

Planners must decide on the system's elements — resource 
generation, spending authority, curriculum development, etc., — 
that should be decentralised, and the levels — regional, district, 
local or school site — to which they are to be assigned. In designing 
a decentralisation scheme, planners have a number of options. 

Industrial countries differ widely, in the degree of educational 
centralisation and decentralisation. A “swing” from the latter to 
centralisation, followed by demand for decentralisation through such 
“means as vouchers, charter schools, and school-based management 
is gaining force” in US, implying that “both have potential benefits 
and liabilities.” However, most developing countries have centralised 
education systems. Conventional wisdom distinguishes among the 
varieties of decentralisation useful in devising a strategy for school 
decentralisation.” 

There are subtle differences in political and administrative 
decentralisation. In political decentralisation, decision-making power 
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is assigned to local government representatives; authority remains 
within the system; administrative decentralisation is comparatively 
complex and needs “careful attention to the building of popular 
consensus” since there usually are a large number of stockholders 
who might not be part of the government. This form of do 
centralisation requires effort at consensus building which is 
essentially a management strategy — In this form political power 
remains at the top with responsibility and authority for planning, 
management and finance assigned to lower governmental level or 
with semi-autonomous bodies. 

Another distinction is on the “kind of power that is decentralised”, 
— there could be three types — deconcentration, delegation and 
devolution while decentralisation and delegation can be effected 
without outside consultation. —“...devolution demands “widespread 
support from the various affected stakeholders.” 

Policy makers and planners should seek an optimum balance of 
centralised and decentralised element. “In general it is fair to say 
that central authorities should concentrate on setting goals, 
generating resources, targeting resources to meet special needs and 
monitoring performance. Everyday management of schools is best 
devolved to lower level authorities, even to local schools”. Despite 
the validity of seeking optimum balance, certain questions arise 
and political realities need to be addressed. Several questions crucial 
to this analysis are: the decentralisation goals, various stakeholders’ 
interests, and goal achievement. In response to the questions on 
school decentralisation, globe-wide case studies reveal “a wide range 
of reasons — educational, administrative, financial and political” — 
for undertaking school decentralisation. 

Multiple factors affect the decentralisation effort and the 
consequent effects. Researchers have little data to show a direct 
connection between decentralisation and educational improvement. 
“Relationship between decentralisation and administrative efficiency 
is ambivalent”, as is its impact on learning. Nevertheless, training 
to administrative personnel at various sub-national levels; and longer 
gestation for reforms by withholding power devolution until the state 
is ready and willing to receive it, contribute to its success. To 
progress, with the devolution of power, adequate infrastructure to 
support development is necessary; for instance, incentives and 
accountability issues, — as decentralisation efforts in Chicago show. 
Besides administrative and financial efficiency, political goals, equity 
issues, etc., — advocates of school decentralisation — emphasise 
that such reorganisation “will improve the quality of teaching and 
learning.” In fact, “ ... improved learning has been the primary goal 
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of decentralisation, and there are positive results” as in New Zealand. 
“Decentralisation can have a positive impact on the environment of 
education ... conducive to improved teaching and learning...” 

That financial efficiency “is as much a function of context and 
external economic and political conditions as it is a function of 
decentralisation itself’ has been substantiated by Argentina, Mexico 
and Chile. It has, “as a strategy for economic development, backfired 
in Venezuela.” Decentralisation affects equity by “widening performance 
gaps between students in wealthy and poor areas”. However, because 
of inequities, that result, decentralisation effort should not be 
abandoned. Concrete steps need to be taken to minimise negative 
consequences. Fiske facts that political goals, “can be used to justify a 
decentralisation programme”, without any effect on the system's 
administrative or financial efficiency or students learning quality. The 
authorities can take steps to ensure that poor schools have the 
necessary financial and other resources to make use of the flexibility 
and other positive features of decentralisation. The central government 
can a monitor the impact and adopt measures, such as special grants 
to low performance, institutions to ensure equity. 

. Although “there are limits to what decentralisation can achieve..., 
a well conceived decentralisation plan can create conditions 
favourable to administrative efficiency... (and) a climate hospitable 
to a well-designed pedagogical plan. But decentralisation by itself is 
no panacea for the solution of national education problems”. 
Although an enabling measure decentralisation by itself cannot lead 
to improvements of teaching and learning. Awareness of other factors 
that might affect its impact is, therefore, important. 

_An external condition that can positively affect decentralisation, 
and should, essentially, be favourable, is the political environment. 
Though, for successful decentralisation, political stability is not 
always necessary, major national reforms become possible during a 
crisis. For example, “Colombia political instability led to a demand- 
driven centralisation, while in other cases, — like in Ethiopia and 
Spain, — decentralisation was prompted by credible threats of 
secession.” ...Since “the success or failure of school decentralisation 
as an organisational model depends to a large extent on outside 
forces, it is important that these outside forces be recognised” their 
implication determined so that appropriate measures are taken to 
deal with them. 

“Consensus”, among various stakeholders, is the critical factor for 
the success or failure of decentralisation efforts. School decentralisation 
projects in Argentina, Colombia, Mexico and Chile initially suffered 
setbacks because of exclusion of certain stakeholder groups. “In some 
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cases the failure to gain popular support for decentralisation has more 
to do with cultural differences than with political strategy”. The 
countries with “most successful” decentralisation “ are those “where 
leaders sought to build consensus for reform”, as in New Zealand, 
Spain, Ghana and Mauritius. This significantly helped to move 
educational policy making from the professional educators and 
government to a more open forum that included various other groups 
of stakeholders, including the community at large. Not only overt 
oppositions from teachers’ unions, — but also “side effects such as 
retrenchment in the public sector or lack of capacity on the part of 
local school committees” are problems that may arise; these also should 
be carefully analysed and strategies developed to address them. 

In conclusion, school reform, in general, and decentralisation 
of school systems, in particular are inherently political. 
Decentralisation efforts often succeed or fail for reasons that are 
political than technical, and can achieve political objectives of 
intrinsic worth, that do not necessarily translate into improved 
teaching and learning. These reforms, mostly, were imposed by a 
“central government as a matter of policy and without 
any attempt to develop broad consensus” with outright opposition 
from teachers or other groups. 

Researchers argue that “a foundation of broad consensus among 
the various actors involved and the diverse groups affected by such 
a change” is a precondition for the success of school decentralisation 
and a “positive impact on the quality of teaching and learning”. To 
develop such a consensus, “eight steps that planners and policy 
makers, both within and outside the system, can take”. These are 
identification of stakeholders and their interests; building legitimate 
interests into the model; organisation of public discussions; 
clarification of decentralisation purposes; analysis of the obstacles 
to decentralisation; respect for various actors’ roles; provision of 
adequate training; development of a monitoring system. 


I. Legal Issues 


“Legal Issues” deals with the legal aspect of required institutional 
changes in the decentralisation of primary education systems and 
suggests probable legal issues to be encountered and preparation of 
necessary legislation to those involved in the planning and 
implementation of educational decentralisation”. It purports to inform 
education policy makers, planners, and practitioners about 
international experience in the legal aspects of decentralising basic 
education. and provides a fundamental knowledge of the use of legal 
mechanisms for educational reforms. In its ‘four different sections, 
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it focuses on legal aspects of decentralisation; a scrutiny of 
decentralisation legalities; “a checklist of necessary items that should 
be included in decentralisation laws”; and cues to help planners 
prepare and implement laws required for reform. Keeping in view 
the inter-country differences in legal instruments, and the definition 
of relevant terms, the discussion on legal issues is general in nature; 
but, “legal analyses is based on the legal systems of the Western 
World or the legal systems that they inspired”. 

Basic education, in most countries, is a legal provision. Every 
major effort — world-wide — for its decentralisation “has involved 
changes in the law” with a few exceptions, as in Haiti and certain 
African countries. Nevertheless, “even in these cases, as governments 
resume the role they are expected to play in providing basic 
education, legal issues will need to be addressed”. 

The term ‘decentralisation’ is used in two different ways: first, 
to denote all efforts aimed at transferring decision-making power 
in basic education from the country’s administrative centre to 
authorities closer to the users; and second, in a more technical 
sense, to describe one of the numerous forms that decentralisation 
can take; subsequently, this narrow sense of the term is compared 
with “deconcentration” and “devolution.” 

Differentiating between centralised and decentralised education 
system, the authors mention that decentralisation can happen “as 
part of wider political reforms, as in South Africa and Eastern Europe, 
or... in the absence of such reforms”, it “can be completed quickly” 
as in New Zealand “or be achieved more gradually”. In a centralised 
primary education system decision making including management 
is the responsibility of the Central Government with school officials 
given day-to-day management responsibilities. 

With regard to form, degree and context of decentralisation, 
according to specific situations, the authors state that for basic 
education, deconcentration and devolution are mainly relevant. In 
deconcentration, “decision-making authority is transferred within the 
same legal entity” with more responsibility to “central ministry officials 
who are located closer to the users of the service” and, therefore, 
expected, to be more responsive to local needs. In devolution, the 
regulatory power is given to a local body, legally separate from the 
central ministry, and not under its hierarchical supervision, but, often 
supervised by an elected board, exercising only the powers given to it 
by law and acting within limits set by the law. Entrusting of authority 
toit affects financing of basic education because without assured source 
of funds, independent fund-raising power or the administrative capacity 
to discharge responsibility, a local body might not be able to discharge 
effectively its responsibilities. 
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Generally, local bodies’ functions are confined withi 
boundaries of the law that established them or regulate them: 
decisions can be “annulled the conditions being laid down in 
legal framework or compelled by the controlling authority 
governing authority can divert the local body of the functions 
assigned to it and/ or recommend remedial action. 

Unless a reform effort is well planned and implemented, the 
objective of decentralisation — to improve efficiency and equity of 
primary education by transferring responsibility to local authorities 
— may not be fully met. Legislative help to local bodies, to tide over 
their initial problems with a transitory solution, is necessary, 
especially if legislation decentralises the funding source, and local 
authorities are required to raise funds. “A significant lag develops 
between the time the central authority is freed from its responsibility 
and the time when local authorities have the capacity to raise and 
allocate funds.” Without legislative provision for a transitory solution. 
like a compensatory grant scheme, regional disparities also develop. 

When devolving decision making authority, policy makers may 
want to balance local bodies’ autonomy with some control by the 
central authority or the judiciary. A careful balance must be struck 
between the need to provide safeguards against local bodies’ taking 
arbitrary actions and their need to maintain autonomy. Despite local 
authorities’ “exclusive right to take initiative on education matters”, 
the central government has certain control indicating the extent of 
decentralisation orientation. The diverse governmental structures, 
across countries, affect the decentralisation of primary education 
and distribution of educational responsibilities, and account for the 
differences. 

Generally, in the context of significant inter-state differences 
within federal countries, two sub-centre administrative levels are 
identifiable: first, an intermediate level between the centre and the 
municipality; and second, the municipalities. Inter-country 
differences in territorial scope may exist in the bodies with 
educational responsibilities; exceptions are Ghana and Philippines 
with three and four levels of local government units respective 
Since the education system's components are largely interdepen: awe 
centre-local body responsibility sharing also delimits local bodi A 
For example, local bodies’ freedom on curriculum “may be eter 
by national requirements dictating the minimum standards stud ed 
must meet to move up to the next level”. udents 

Funding is another such shared responsibility. P 
sharing may affect local accountability and ehea 
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responsibilities rnay promote efficiency and consistency if the central 
authority can improve the process or if local bodies are not ready to 
assume full responsibility”. Several factors influence transfer of 
education power and responsibility to the particular locus of power, 
within the local body. They include: financial considerations like 
fund raising ability; geographic and administrative proximity to the 
facilities and the system users; and the “present and potential 
management capacity of the bodies involved”. To illustrate — in 
Argentina “reforms initiated in 1978 resulted in the transfer of 
responsibility to the provinces”, but deconcentration to the 
municipalities has never been attempted within the decentralisation 
process. In Ghana, the locus of responsibility and managerial 
functions was shifted from regional to the district level; and the 
Zambian Education Ministry proposed the Education Act reform to 
establish district education board. 

Decentralisation has multiple variations of context and pace. To 
illustrate, when there is consensus on the need for education reforms, 
and the effort is a part of an overall decentralisation programme, in 
which “effective geographical and functional decentralisation is 
possible”, legislation mandating the government's decentralisation 
may also include provisions on educational decentralisation. 
Decentralisation of the Indian Education Service — the result of a 
democratic decentralisation with the implementation of the 
panchayati raj institutions — is another example. The Indian 
Constitutional mandate permitted the state governments to design 
their own functional mapping of local governance, depending on 
fund availability and as the latter “deemed fit”, thereby giving rise to 
variations in devolving education functions to the local level. 

There are variations in the links between different governmental 
tiers, at the state and sub-state levels, that determine the education 
sector's diversity in the degree of decentralisation and also the 
financial autonomy. Moreover, in a decentralised government, local 
and regional governmental structures legally exist, and are functional 
during reform. In this backdrop, educational decentralisation gets 
facilitated with strong local bodies, as in Chile in early 1980s. 
However, if these are inadequately equipped for education functions, 
parallel structures may be necessary. Besides, if due to political 
pressure or other factors, only education sector is decentralised, 
local bodies’ responsibilities and functions increase, The ‘Major 
Stakeholders Accord’ in Mexico on decentralisation, cited in this 
context, helped the federal and state governments, and the employees 
of the National Syndicate of Education, reach a consensus, and 
through it, education management of employees devolved from the 
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federal to the state level, and municipalities made responsible for 
maintenance and equipment. Financing is shared between state 
and the federal governments, with the latter subsidising the less 
wealthy states to safeguard equity. The planning of basic education, 
however, remains a federal responsibility along with textbook 
selection, assessment, and teacher training, and therefore, is 
considered an instrument for implementing the law. 

For any decentralisation effort, it is imperative to have a 
predetermined focus on all implementation issues, like establishment 
and administration of local governance structures, to avoid the risk 
of making reforms in an “institutional vacuum”. For example, in 
Papua New Guinea, with the creation of the district education boards 
in 1970, the education decentralisation process started. 
subsequently, with political decentralisation and creation of 
provinces, these were transformed into provincial education boards, 
with extended powers. 

Several legal modifications, rather than a single legal 
enforcement, are needed to accomplish a reform, as in the case of 
Chile, where decentralisation process was accomplished in two 
stages. First, a sixteen-year financial decentralisation, through the 
enactment of two decrees secondly. Chile introduced privatisation 
of primary education, private sector involved in the delivery of primary 
education has to comply with central government's education at 
legal-framework, being only accountable to the students and parents 
for its services. 

The legislation for decentralisation, particularly that defining 
the legal instruments to be used, are important once the objectives 
are established and context of decentralisation known. The existing 
legal and regulatory frameworks, across different countries, are the 
contributing factors to the inter-country variations. The amendment 
of the basic law, governing the provision of education, is necessary 
to provide a new legal framework for the decentralised system. 
Identification of the reform aspects, that should be addressed in the 
law, and those that can be contained in the decrees or regulations, 
is necessary as is the decision regarding other laws, which must be 
taken into account or modified, to implement the reform. Besides, 
consideration of certain constitutional provisions and amendment 
of laws regarding the teachers’ status, as civil servants, may be 
necessary. 

According to the authors, legislative experiences of 
decentralisation across countries, confirm three basic features; It 
should be “comprehensive enough to clearly define the rights and 
obligations of the respective entities involved; flexible to allow efficient 
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implementation; realistic primarily in taking into account 
implementation constraints.... There are certain conditions —like 
casting the law, in general terms, for the evolution of its 
implementation; defining, in broad terms, the power given to other 
bodies; precise legislation for clarity in the responsibilities of all 
involved in the system's administration; foresight and care, to avoid 
any ambiguity, in the role specification of the different bodies 
involved; and, to take care of “such legal implications and try to 
assess the capacity of local authorities to take on these 
responsibilities” while planning the devolution of school management; 
and transitory arrangements and matching of responsibilities with 
authority and resources. Gaining consensus and establishing a 
realistic “timeline” for enacting the different legislative items, also 
are important for successful implementation. For instance, 
consultations among stakeholders contributed to the success of New 
Zealand's reform; and its absence resulted in delay in Venezuela 
and Argentina getting a new legislation passed, in support of the 
reforms. 

To determine the type of legislation that must be enacted, an 
awareness of the “potential conflict between laws” is crucial. The 
amendment of different legal enactments, affecting primary education, 
might be imperative during decentralisation. To illustrate — the 
changes in Eastern European political system demanded a radical 
transformation of the old education system, and decentralisation 
involved the enactment of education acts as also amendments to laws 
governing local government, taxes, elections, etc. Contextually, legal 
instruments, which may affect any country’s decentralisation efforts, 
include constitutional provisions for free, obligatory, compulsory, 
universal elementary education; state educational responsibilities and 
territorial divisions; freedom of worship and instructional media; 
maximisation of human potential; and norms contained in the 
international human rights laws. 

The potential points of conflicts are: (a) overlap of functions and 
inconsistencies in the law, as in Colombia which lacks mechanisms 
in regulations for coordination of educational plans prepared at three 
governmental levels and by the schools; (b) labour laws on teachers’ 
status as civil servants and their labour rights — in Chicago, 
(c) true decentralisation and financial control to local bodies, and 
the safeguards necessary when funds are centrally allocated and 
disbursed to local authorities or when the provision of funds remains 
with the education ministry and local bodies, — under another 
ministry, — are responsible for delivery of basic education; education 
is a state function, “granting power to manage resources”; 
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(d) uncertainties that may result from a “void in law” as in Brazil 
where “according to the Federal Brazilian Constitution, states and 
municipalities are obliged to invest at least 25 per cent of their tax 
revenues in education”, without any Constitutional specification of 
the responsibilities of these two governmental levels’. 

The discussion on the content of the proposed education 
decentralisation law, with questions on planning, pivot on three 
basic concerns. First, students and school choice; address of equity 
issues; minimum school entry age, graduation age, and appropriate 
disciplinary measures; student attire; and advancement and 
graduation requirements. A mechanism to ensure that students’ 
rights to entry into the system are upheld must be established, The 
system... would need to ensure that all students are accepted to at 
least one school, under reasonably equitable conditions. Failure to 
address these issues may result in unequal educational opportunities 
and failure to meet the education standards found in many 
constitutions". The authors emphasise “most countries have 
nationally established standards regarding the age for beginning 
and leaving school. If decision-makers choose to allow local schools 
to establish entry and leaving ages that reflect the needs of the local 
community, the law must allow for that variance. Second, “Teachers' 
Employment Certification and Academic Freedom” and “in-service 
training and related financial implications” which include initial 
training standards, certification and its control, tenure, recognition 
of teachers’ union, hiring, retention, evaluation and promotion which 
are often sources of difficulty “and must be addressed by the law". 
Decentralisation efforts should address the issue of certification. 
Third, curriculum and instruction, over which “there has been little 
local control “ in highly centralised education systems. “If 
decentralisation allows local authorities to have discretion over the 
curriculum, there should be a mechanism that allows the local entity 
to seek waivers. Fourth, assessment of learning — specifying 
determination of standards for student assessment, allowances for 
regional and local variations, ete. The authors for that a national 
assessment system may provide students greater inter-regional 
mobility within the country, and simultaneously help to measure 
regional disparities as also limit local authorities’ scope of 
manipulating evaluation, The law should recognise the in 
appropriateness and effectiveness of one tool to measure different 
parameters. “Using assessment to determine effectiveness of the 
decentralisation process creates the possibility that the assessment 
process will be corrupted to achieve the desired means. The law 
must ensure the integrity of the testing process”. Related to this is 


the issue of instructional medium. “The use of a common language 
is often required or encouraged at a national level and used to support 
nation building.” If the central authority “determines that assessment 
in a particular language will be required” it will limit the choice of 


related to school facilities as also central ministry’s “power to 
establish uniform facility standards... Any decentralisation effort 
should ensure that students in diverse settings will have comparable 
facilities” — the physical environment which affects student learning, 
technical support like science laboratories or computer systems. 
Sixth, “early resolution of funding issues is fundamental to the 
success of reform”; these include funding sources available to the 
authority responsible for implementing the various aspects of basic 
education system; assurance on securing funding for primary 
education from the central government; sources available to local 
bodies if they are to secure their own funds; financial and budgetary 
rules under which the local bodies are required to operate; the 
overseeing and auditing authority for this fund: and addressing the 
equity concerns. 

Finally, implementation needs of the change the establishment 
of clear responsibilities and efficient control devices at every level, 
and provide a programmed guide to the decentralisation process, to 
get “a clear picture of which entities initially have the responsibility 
for the different functions of education, and how responsibility for 
these functions will be transferred, delegated, or devolved to local 
entities”. That successful adoption and implementation of the 
decentralisation law necessitates the cognisance of the concerns of 
critical interest groups. $ 


II. Demand-side Financing 


“Demand-side Financing” looks into alternative methods of financing 
education, in devėloping countries. It World Bank-sponsored 
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education projects, of 1993-1996, with demand-side financing 
components and also the collaboration with education and finance 
ministries, to test innovative demand-side financing mechanisms. 
The analysis gathered information based on World Bank staff 
appraisal reports. The book focuses on demand-side financing tools 
and the lessons learned, with certain specific recommendations to 
help policy makers and practitioners, in developing countries as 
also international organisations, interested in exploring alternative 
financing mechanisms. 

Despite the successful drive to offer basic education, “there is 
an unfinished agenda in terms of access, equity and efficiency”. “ 
The expansion, although substantial and schooling, has not 
benefited “all members of society equally...". Apart from uniform 
schooling not being appropriate to all children with varying 
backgrounds, “governments are less able to bear the increasing 
cost of expanding public education systems. Though education is 
financed largely by public funds, it “is often inefficient, a result of 
misallocation.” Many countries continue to over-subsidise higher 
education even though they have “yet to achieve near-universal 
enrolment at the primary and lower secondary levels... To “tackle 
these issues some governments are exploring new ways of 
channelling available funds, including demand such financing under 
which individual and institutions are supported directly. 

The conceptual framework of demand-side financing in education 
is issue of “choice” with focus on the individual (or parents, in the 
case of basic education). “To many, demand-side financing is a 
pragmatic choice for introducing needed reforms according to local 
needs and resources”, In this context, quality, lack of capacity and 
equity are the issues of concern in North America, Yemen and Chile, 
respectively, “It is important to consider the country as a whole and 
to introduce financing mechanisms according to needs.” For example, 
in Bangladesh, provision of stipends for girls, at the secondary level 
and, in North America the introduction of the G.I. Bill — a financial 
incentive for discharged military personnel to pursue higher 
education — which enabled veterans to afford a college education, 
were successful as also appropriate financing mechanisms. 

Little is known about “choice” in terms of its implementation 
and effects on learning, “the education level at which choice is most 
appropriate, or how to administer such approaches” or the supply- 
side responses to the demand-side interventions, though “choice” is 
a widely debated issue in the context of introduction of vouchers, 
and is denounced by some. Refuting the argument that choice or 
vouchers are irrelevant in rural areas or poor countries, the authors 
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highlight that “demand-side financing tools can encourage choice, 
even when the money is delivered to communities rather than to 
individuals”. In this situation, it is up to the community to ensure 
that schooling investments are made in order to attract parents. 
Communities may decide to institute some sort of voucher 
programme on their own. 

Education vouchers are of various kinds, “differing in the three 
dimensions of finance, regulation, and information”. Various 
combinations of these may differently affect the poor. They may be 
assessed according to six criteria: parental freedom, cost- 
effectiveness, diversity, innovation-mindedness; the level of total 
educational expenditures, and equality of educational opportunities; 
though there is no consensus regarding the meaning of various term. 

That the beneficiaries of “the chance to choose schools” are the 
poor, was brought to light by the US debate over choice. School 
choice supporters propound that “choice will generate greater 
competition and therefore improve school efficiency and 
achievements”. The authors, however, state that “public schools have 
reduced choice by squeezing out potential competitors through 
monopolisation of education.” 

Disagreement also exists regarding choice replacing “the current 
mode of stratification by income and race, ...with stratification based 
on student performance and behaviour. Colleges and universities 
use this base for their admission policies”. 

Despite the benefits of “choice”, the need for “a standard 
curriculum for elementary and secondary schools” is high. 
Educational objectives — societal against the individual — are 
another cause of contention. Thus, “education is at the cross-roads 
of two competing interests” — parental right to choose experiences, 
influences and values for their children, and a democratic society's 
needs. “The challenge, therefore, is to provide a common experience, 
but, allow for some range of choice. The promotion of public schooling 
alternatives may be a better approach to choice”. 

The authors recommend that to ensure fair choice, information 
on the ‘add-ons’ —"private funds that supplement“ the value of 
vouchers given by a public entity — must be available to all. 
“Regulations would have to be tailored in terms of curriculum, 
personal, and, importantly, admissions”. 

Meaningful parental governance is important for enhancing 
school response to students’ specific needs and for improvements 
including “practising open enrolment, creating ‘magnet schools’ to 

reduce segregation, establishing mini-schools within existing school 
buildings, permitting high school students to take classes in local 
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post-secondary institutions, and providing ‘mini vouchers’ that 
students can use for selected courses,....” 

In most developing countries, the “availability of choice”, within 
the public school system, is usually through qualifying in 
examinations at different educational levels. Choices become more 
difficult with the number of places being limited.” To illustrate, in 
Denmark, religious freedom is preserved with public funding to both 
religious and non-religious schools. Dutch children prefer religious 
schools. Public funding is available to any group, with a minimum 
of 28, with licensed teachers, a set core curriculum, and students 
who meet academic standards, being three qualifying factors for 
getting funds. 

In Australia, all private schools receive government support — 
the poorest receiving comparatively more; they are expected to have 
the same performance standard — as public schools besides vigorous 
measures like comprehensive, state-wide, open enrolment policy to 
offer some choice to students. 

The authors underscore that the education system's 
reconstruction to resolve social conflict and widening social 
stratification, created by technological and political revolution, is 
possible only by privatising its major segment, a gradual, yet 
substantial, transfer from government to private enterprise, by 
“implementing a voucher system” that allows parents “a degree of 
choice”. However, “education choices must be seen in a larger social, 
political, and economic context”. 

Inter-country variance is conspicuous in the relevance of “choice” 
and “vouchers” as financing tools. But, “affecting the variables that 
control individual and family decisions on the demand for education 
— various means, including financial, are of the utmost importance”. 
Diverse socio-economic, and political factors influence the demand 
for schooling, besides the direct and indirect cost-effectiveness related 
to school attendance. In addition, factors like macro-economic 
conditions, personal disposable income and unemployment rate, 
affect returns to schooling. For example, excessive private costs deter 
poor families, as in some Latin American and African countries, 
from investing in schooling, despite the high social returns. 

Demand-side financing devices may help poor families to invest 
in schooling, by reducing “official tuition charges” and compensating 
for “additional fees” charged by many schools. “Opportunity costs” 
can be covered in case of inadequate direct compensation — “poor 
families may receive vouchers which they can cash as long as their 
child is enrolled in school”. 

When education is undervalued by parents or the community, a 
combination of financial incentives with demand-generation 
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interventions, like social marketing for girls’ education, bilingual 
education for linguistic minorities and curriculum changes for 
previously excluded population groups, are more helpful. 

A country’s entire education system and education level influence 
the choice of demand-side financing mechanisms, as tools, “to bring 
about workable education reforms suited to the educational level 
and local resources and needs”. OECD's evaluation of school choice 
experiments, in several countries, concluded that “governments may 
need to promote diversity as much as choice to avoid pitfalls 
associated with choice -since- choice may increase social satisfaction; 
school choice may be advantageous for more privileged groups in 
society, who are better prepared to exercise that choice.” 

The definitions of various demand-side financing tools, given 
include among others, — stipends, community financing, vouchers, 
public assistance, student loans, community grants and social funds, 
used in World Bank aided projects, besides tables on “Implementing 
Demand-side Finance and Demand-Generation Incentives” and 
Demand-side Financing Options by Level of Education.” The 
definition and description of each of the tools are followed by country 
cases. Stipend is “a cash payment that a public agency makes to a 
family to offset schooling expenses for a child”. Since, “education 
among women in Bangladesh is among the lowest in the world”, 
stipends are given under the 7-year project, to girls for 1.5 million 
girl-years of secondary education to increase access to secondary 
education. The package also includes “salaries of secondary school 
teachers; occupational skills training for secondary-age girls leaving 
school, building of public awareness for education, school hygiene 
education and improvement in availability of latrines and tube-wells; 
and institution building in the government agency responsible for 
secondary education”. The project's management structure has 
several loci of decision-making, at different hierarchical levels, with 
the subdivision project offices providing “the essential linkages 
between the project implementation unit and the schools” as also 
strengthening the relationship of Parent Teacher Association (PTA) 
and the school management committee. The stipends are paid 
directly to girls in two annual instalments. Parents must agree to 
certain conditions to enable a girl to qualify for stipends. Based on 
project preparation and subsequent consultations with the Education 
Ministry, the stipend amounts were determined. To reduce the 
existent gender disparity, a monetary incentive was selected; the 
eligibility criteria for a stipend was successful completion of the 
fifth grade. 

The project’s success has prompted the Bangladesh Government 
“to expand the stipend concept into a national female secondary 
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stipend programme”. Its success is attributed to the beneficiaries’ 
involvement and support. This partnership and consultations with 
them on various issues, helped the government realise the need to 
adopt a flexible approach “involving periodic evaluation to determine 
the right amount of subsidy”. 

“Community financing” is practised through monetary or non- 
monetary support like land, labour, materials, and social marketing 
of benefits of education. The Chad Basic Education Project uses 
community financing to build PTAs. Community-based primary 
schools, “managed with almost no support from the central 
government”, are extensive throughout Chad. The majority of these 
schools receive community contribution while “21 per cent schools 
are completely community-financed”. In goverhment-recognised 
primary schools also, PTAs “assume major responsibility for financing 
school construction and maintenance and employment of 
supplementary teachers”. In order to deal with the various problems 
had developed the Education-Training-Employment (ETE) strategy 
for 1990-2000, supported by the TDA and the German Government 
aided project, that aims at strengthening the management and 
organisational capacity of PTAs for capacity building to manage 
schools for enhancing quality and access. School inspectors, directors 
and local NGOs have advisory and supervisory functions — NGOs 
provide courses in accounting, management, and functional literacy 
to help PTAs “strengthen their management resources and to address 
major education problems, such as low girls’ enrolment”. The PTAs 
select teachers, build classrooms and assess the support of 
community schools. “The government's irregular payment of teachers’ 
salaries is a serious issue and has led to serious strikes and school 
closings. The situation is improving, however, primarily because of 
the disbursement of the structural adjustment credit...”. 

The project’s success and sustenance is due to, PTA members’ 
training, in financial management and institutional administration, 
prior to channelling funds and effective use of a local NGO with 
relevant experience. 

“Targeted bursaries”, as in China Basic Education Project and 
Mexico Second Primary Education Project, “are cash payments that 
may go directly to schools, municipalities, or provinces and are 
earmarked for specific purposes, such as improving the curriculum 
or increasing school access for minority, indigenous, or poor 
children”. The money is not given to the students, or their families, 
but to financial officer or relevant bursars. Related to targeted 
bursaries are “school improvement funds”, these are “usually 
provided on a competitive basis to initiatives locally designed to 
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promote increased school participation and autonomy” with schools 
being allowed to take decisions regarding the spending of additional 
resources. Although China has a government-established nine-year 
compulsory education system in most large cities and coastal areas, 
many poor and remote areas, inhabited by national minorities, are 
backward, difficult access to schools; insufficient, dilapidated, and 
dangerous school facilities, besides unqualified teachers with poor 
teaching materials that contribute to high dropout and repetitive 
rates are the problems faced in these localities. These problems are 
further compounded by unsatisfactory management and. neglect of 
research in pedagogical, linguistic, and curriculum aspects of 
bilingual education. Historical, geographic and cultural factors have 
ensured that “the economic and education levels in minority areas 
remain lower than the national average.” The Project covers six 
provinces and autonomous regions of the country. With IDA 
assistance, it supports the attainment of universal primary education 
and expansion of lower secondary education. 

Government policy recognises the need to focus on minority areas 
to reduce poverty, caused by low educational outcomes, high-grade 
repetition and dropout low rates, and lower transition rates to 

: secondary schools. The substantially girls’ enrolment rate aggravates 
the situation. The government, therefore, “targets funds” to support 
payment of school fees, books, meals in boarding schools, and 
transportation costs for the poorer sections. It “seeks to expand 
access for minorities by financing the upgrading of facilities and 
equipment and book procurement” besides bilingual textbook 
development and teachers’ training, including Chinese language 
training; studies on effective teaching-learning technologies; and 
multi-grade teaching for minorities, particularly girls. Publication, 
especially in minority languages, is an important component of the 
project. A Minority Education Training Centre “to focus on policy 
research and management training for minority education” has also 
been created. 

Latin America’s largest indigenous population is concentrated 
in Mexico’s “poorer states” that are “less able to support federal 
funding” and suffer a severe shortage of classroom inputs, “including 
books for indigenous children”. 

The project launched by the government focuses on the most 
disadvantaged areas and the poorest municipalities in 10 states; it 
supports the government policy of poverty alleviation by increasing 
investments in primary education, “addressing the needs of the poor 
and contributing to a more equitable distribution of educational 
and economic opportunities. It has sought concessions for minority 
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and indigenous people and targeted bursaries to effectively redress 
existing inequalities” with World Bank loan. As a special component, 
it also provides teacher training and incentives; textbooks; didactic 
materials; and reading corners, besides school construction, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance. Textbooks and materials are being 
developed in 17 main indigenous languages spoken in project areas, 
with strict adherence to norms. In addition, the government has 
also started teaching languages, not included in the project, to 
students, parents, and community. 

“A voucher is a cash payment given by (in most cases) a public 
entity directly to students”; unlike stipends, it involves “an element 
of school choice”; and “can be a way in which a student from a non- 
privileged background escapes a poor-quality neighbourhood school 
or moves to a school that is more appropriate culturally. A voucher 
plan that considers such things as transportation, access to 
information, and admissions criteria, and alters the voucher amount 
according to family income will help the poor in that all of these 
adjustments are made specifically to alleviate problems the poor 
encounter in gaining access to schools.” Colombia has “immense 
disparities in almost all social indicators across regions, and between 
rural and urban areas. The Colombia Secondary Education Project 
is a voucher programme that promotes opportunities and choice for 
poor children by giving them direct funds in the form of vouchers”. 
As an aspect of the decentralisation process, initiated in 1980s, the 
voucher scheme became a part of Colombia’s new Constitution in 
1991, and helps students to enrol in select private schools with 
excess capacity. Due to inadequate number of public secondary 
schools, in comparison to primary schools, and lack of access to 
public education, the dropout rate is high among the poor. “The 
constitution compels the central government to transfer an 
increasing share of budgetary resources to regional and local 
governments to help defray the cost of providing social services”; 
apart from financing in collaboration with local authorities 
programmes which have national importance. The national 
government also offers co-financing to local authorities to stimulate 
local investments in social services that have national importance’. 
Secondary education's expansion and qualitative improvement, at 
the municipal level, have gained prominence in the government's 
policy. 

The voucher programme offers municipalities “a short-term, cost 
effective, and efficient option for expanding access to secondary 
schooling”. The low-income group students, thus, “are able to attend 
private secondary schools that have excess classroom capacity”. By 
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supplementing the government's vouchers, municipalities get 
vouchers distributed according to demand, with an upper limit 
determined for each municipality on the basis of availability of total 
vouchers annually. There are strict eligibility requirements for 
secondary schools and for students, as are terms and condition of 
the voucher and financial and administrative arrangements, set forth 
by an agreement between National Ministry of Education and each 
participating municipality. Once the municipal education plans are 
approved, it is the municipalities’ responsibility, to determine the 
number of vouchers required, certify private schools for participation; 
and jointly, monitor the programme's progress, — with the Institute 
of Educational Credit and Training which administers the programme 
under an agreement with the Central Mortgage Bank to manage the 
funds, The programme is guided by a national coordinating 
committee, with cost sharing by the participating municipalities. 
The voucher programme can only be sustained with the participating 
municipalities’ commitment; but their negligence jeopardises the 
project, placing “the full financial burden on the central government”. 

The funding mechanism of ‘public assistance’ is similar to a 
voucher, but the criterion for awarding it to an institution is the 
number of poor students it admits; it is, therefore, like a capitation 
grant. Different forms of public assistance includes teacher and 
staff emoluments; subventions for materials, maintenance, 
transportation, equipment, etc. of Dominican Republic which 
“experienced severe neglect in terms of coverage, quality, and 
efficiency” of the education system, apart from substantial disparities 
among communities and localities has launched in its second basic 
education project. The project subsidises private schools, which are 
mostly urban, — for an enrolment growth in response to demand 
and parents’ willingness to pay, — and which serve children from 
low-income families. Many of these schools serve lower-income group 
students; they face resource constraints; and find it “difficult to 
offer education of acceptable quality”, lack accreditation standards, 
trained teachers and other inputs. Some schools operate informally 
in areas that do not have public or recognised private schools. 
Information reveals that “they present a cost-effective means to 
expand and upgrade basic education particularly in rapidly 
expanding urban areas. “In response to this problem, the 
government's Ten-Year Education Plan, since 1990, tries to “improve 
the quality of basic education” by strengthening schools, both private 
and public. The Secretariat of Education, Arts and Culture accredited 
private schools, catering to low-income group students participating 
in eat which includes teacher training and purchase of learning 
material. 
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The educational problems, faced by Pakistan's Northwest Frontier 
Province, include limited access — especially for girls; high dropout 
rates; poor learning environment and low student achievement due 
to “an inappropriate curriculum, poor textbooks, limited availability 
of supplementary learning materials, and weak teaching. Sectoral 
management is inefficient, and planning and budgeting capacities 
are weak. The unpredictable release of funds and inefficient operation 
and management of the primary education system make the situation 
worse”. These factors, coupled with shortage of qualified teachers 
— particularly women, contribute largely to the poor education, 
especially in the rural areas, and the long neglect of girls’ education. 
The Primary Education Programme — the Province's Social Action 
Programme's education component, tries “to improve access, equity 
and efficiency in primary education, particularly for girls.” It targets 
the improvement of learning environment quality for all schools, 
besides improvement of the organisation framework; planning, and 
management, and assessment and monitoring capacity of the 
province's education system, along with enhancing village-level 
beneficiary involvement in all phases of primary education. The 
project supports governmental efforts to expand private sector's 
involvement by subsidising private schools serving low-income 
groups and rural girls, with the key objective to support provide 
effort to establish schools in for low-income groups and in rural 
areas. “The Frontier Education Foundation, was created by the 


establish new schools in rural areas”; financial assistance to enable 
low-income urban students to attend private schools; assist private 


with special emphasis to community-managed schools. The 
programme's eligibility criterion for rural girls’ schools, mixed schools, 
and small community organisations are at least 50 percent female 
enrolment and associating with registered NGOs, respectively. Its 
different subcomponents are on the provision of school supplies 
and expansion of pre-school education institutions. The selection 
variables for each component's sites or beneficiaries include age, 
income data, children’s nutritional standard, etc. The “criteria for 
assistance is based on the number of students transferring into 
private schools and not on the number of students in school”. 
Due to severe economic decline during the 1970s and 1980s, 
Jamaica's “education sector has suffered from decreasing resource 
allocations”. ..."Access to higher education is limited by the small 
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number of available places and the high cost of private education. 
Financial support for, students attending tertiary institutions is 
provided through private financing, student loans, scholarships, 
targeted bursaries, and grants”. However, these schemes prevent 
the poorest students from pursuing tertiary education. 

"Student loans”, like commercial private loans or government 
guaranteed student loans, help to “defray costs to the government 
and also to help a greater number of students receive a higher 
education”, as a part of the reform programme, adopted in 1989. 
It comprises stabilisation, structural adjustment, privatisation, 
and rationalisation of the public sector. An integral part of the 
programme was the channelling of new funds to the social sectors, 
by establishing the Human Resource Development Programme. 
Under the Jamaica Student Loan Project, launched in 1993-94, 
the government provides students with funds, through commercial 
banks, along with the necessary loan guarantees, to help themr 
pursue tertiary education. Since these schemes can partially meet 
students’ costs, the poorest students, probably, are prevented 
from pursuing higher education. 

The World Bank Project for higher education is a targeted student 
loan programme that provides them with “adequate financing options 
to pay for their share of higher education on an ongoing basis, 
ensures equitable access to tertiary education and improves 
targeting.” It aims at “capitalising the student loan scheme” with 
additional funds to expand it and “strengthen the commercial banks’ 
ability to collect loan”. Economic background is the student eligibility 
criterion; it is determined with reference to The Survey of Living 
Conditions. After eligibility verification, the Student Loan Bureau 
will take up a student’s case with the bank, chosen by the student, 
recommending the provision of cent percent tuition fees as a loan. 

Together with tertiary institutions, the Student Loan Bureau 
implements the public awareness campaign on the loan system, 
and runs “ a targeted grant-in-aid programme for the poorest full- 
time university students.” x 

Lump sum ‘Community Grants’ are given to students for attending 
only community-created institutions. The amount of money is in 
proportion to the number of students and an element of choice is 
involved for parents who select the community schools for their 
children, and thus qualify for cash payments, which may cover partly 
or fully the schooling cost. 

In Pakistan's Balochistan province, grants are given to enable 
girls to attend community schools, thereby addressing the gender 
equity issues, as female school participation rate and GER in primary 
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education are low due to geographic difficulties, shortage of adequate 
schools, lack of access, equity and efficiency issues, and inadequate 
learning experience, coupled with ineffective planning and 
management. 

The Balochistan Primary Education Programme constitutes the 
Social Action Programme's educational component in the province. 
The USAID funded Primary Education Development Programme offers 
scholarships to girls with community support in the form of land, initial 
school building, etc. After proof of community and school commitment 
and sustainability, land transfer to the province's government takes 
place, “to build a school, officially assign a teaching post, and provide 
mobile teacher training”. Later, an NGO-Community support for 
Primary Education in Balochiston was created as the implementing 
agency, under a contract with the provincial government, UNICEF, 
World Bank and other funding agencies. The project has two new pilot 
projects: the Rural and Urban Fellowship Programmes. 

According to the provincial government's decision, funds are 
not given directly to students, but to the Village Education 
Committee, comprising parents of girl students. This fund is given 
to 30 schools, on the basis of enrolment. The committee administers 
funds to hire a teacher, instead of the government paying directly 
teachers’ salaries. For every 25 children, one teacher's salary is given 
along with an additional small grant for books and other instructional 
materials. Besides, it manages the school, and bears school 
maintenance cost as also contribute land for the school — which 
does not become a government school, but remain “community run, 
owned and managed”. To satisfy the serious concern regarding 
teachers’ and parents’ accountability and monitoring of the 
scholarships, a lump sum single scholarship grant is given to each 
parent. After the three-year probation period, during which the 
society managers’ check accounts, the village education committee 
manages its own account, monitors teacher attendance; the society 
monitors student attendance. 

With the help of the private sector, the “Urban Fellowship 
Programme” provides education in poor urban areas, without any 
government schools, thereby supporting the development of private 
education sector. It charges low tuition fee, thus expeditiously 
increasing the enrolment number of children that the government 
can educate, with its limited enrolment capacity. 

In 10 clusters of Quetta, that has numerous ethnic groups, poor 
areas without any government schools were selected and all poor 
ethnic groups, without government school facility, were targeted. 
The parent education committee hires four teachers for every 100 
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students; selects an NGO, with governmental and non-governmental 
help: contracts a private operator or NGO to establish and run a 
school, when guaranteed a minimum of 100 girl students. In addition 
boys can be enrolled; both — boy and girl students — from outside 
the neighbourhood, may, however, be charged higher fees. Each of 
the ten selected schools received grants. The non-government school 
operator is guaranteed money for five or more years, as long as the 
Parent Education Committee, which can terminate the contract, is 
satisfied. However, parents, still, need to pay an amount relatively 
more in urban areas, in both urban and rural programmes. 
Eventually, parents’ willingness to pay depends on “whether the fee 
structure prevents the poorest children from attending”. 

The authors’ state that except in the case of studies on 
Balochistan and reviewed projects all of them promote access, with 
increased schooling enrolment as the principal goal. To save money 
in providing schooling, some projects use a demand-side mechanism 
and in most cases, improve schooling quality. Efforts to promote 
equity, by targeting particular groups, is also being made. The 
“Lessons Learned” in the context of demand-side financing, from 
the world-wide implementation of the projects, reveal that their 
success, viability and sustainability may be attributed to: (a) 
beneficiaries’ involvement in and support for demand-side financing 
in education projects; (b) creation of village education committees, 
with parents’ active participation; (c) private sector involvement, in 
strengthening government effort, for solving access problems; (d) 
partnership with commercial outfits for support and resources; (e) 
a flexible approach for periodic evaluation of the grant amount, 
subsidy or stipend according to the beneficiaries’ needs; (f) capacity 
building of officials and participants as also strengthening of existing 
institutions, for any implementation strategy, because of the 
important role of PTAs in providing and financing primary schooling; 
(g) participation of non-governmental agencies in gaining access to 
remote areas, particularly when they have long-standing relations 
with a particular community and expertise; (h) cultural relevance, 
“by seeking concessions for minority and indigenous people and 
promoting targeted bursarjes” help to redress existing Inequalities; 
(i) focus on regulation, finance, and information while designing 
and implementing direct voucher provision to the neediest students, 
for equity considerations; and (j) transparent, clear and simple 
formulas, for the transfer of funds, which are useful in designing 

_ capitation grants, “as the remedy to address inequalities and 
rationalise resources” 
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World Bank aided projects, with demand-side financing, “while 
subject to the same project implementation procedures as any other 
World Bank loan”, are complex and face “a unique set of disbursement 
and monitoring issues” related to mechanisms to ensure that the 
scholarship money “reaches beneficiaries and is used for the intended 
purpose”. Other salient features: include frequent use of commercial 
banks, with small NGOs, to monitor and report; monitoring of actual 
disbursements, through the beneficiaries’ bank account. At regular 
intervals, use of NGOs also to “serve as links between schools, project 
implementation units and banks” besides complementing the 
reporting and monitoring system. 

Demand-side financing in education projects is new, and proving 
its worth will take time. It is, therefore, necessary to “implement 
mechanisms in new projects or pilots that will evaluate” its 
effectiveness. For “real impact assessment ... comparing performance 
indicators of scholarship recipients and non-recipients with similar 
characteristics” are necessary, along with the popular “management 
information system for tracking key indicators like enrolment, 
attendance, performance, repetition, dropout, promotion, 
graduation, and stipend payment”. 


IV. Community Financing of Education 


“Community Financing” focuses specifically on formal primary and 
secondary education, with the intention “to serve government policy- 
makers, planners, and project managers at national and sub-national 
levels and their counterparts in non-governmental organisations, 
external agencies and similar bodies as also the leaders of community 
projects”. 

It is a generally accepted fact that education, essentially basic 
education, should be mainly financed by the governments. However, 
“in many countries communities are also significantly involved” and 
“community resources may be a crucial supplement even in 
government schools”. This is particularly so in countries with a strong 
demand for schooling, but, “where governments have been unable 
to meet the full demand for education”, as in Uganda, Togo, Chad, 
Malawi, Kenya, China, Nepal, Bhutan, Malaysia, Indonesia, and some 
Latin American countries. Kenya's self help movement ~ “harambi” 
_ is an illustration, in this context. 

The word ‘financing, as used in the document's caption, implies 
that besides monetary inputs to education and such substitutes as 
material labour, expertise and land is contributed by both 
communities and governments. “Community financing may be 
important as a form and expression of participation” and “the scale 


demand for specific education in specific locations”. Starting with 
examining the volume, nature, and mechanics of community 
financing, in different settings, the study sequentially progresses to 

- policy issues facing governments “and those who work with them”, 
incentive instruments and control of community activities, specific 
strategies from different countries and their evaluation; the 
importance of monitoring and evaluation, and a summary of “the 
lessons in the context of debate about centralisation and 
decentralisation”. The document considers only three types of 
communities: geographic; communities based on shared family or 
educational concerns, and ethnic, racial and religious communities 
to show some commonalities and differences between them. 

The publication also reports some research findings of the 
experience of countries in community financing of education. The 
discussion as to where the control of administering education should 
rest and the specific roles that communities should play continues 
to be vigorous. No models of universal applicability can be 
recommended since, apart from contextual variations, educational 
situations undergo change over time and require a reconsideration 
of the models, which might have been designed to meet the 
requirements of specific situations at an earlier period. While, 
because of the financial constraints for educational development, 
governments have tended increasingly to rely on communities to 
share the burden of supporting education, there is increasing 
awareness of the fact that they cannot be the only reason for involving 
communities in the management of education. The extent of their 
association and that of such groups as parent teacher associations 
differs. While the need for community involvement is appreciated, 
there is an increasing awareness that they and their representatives, 
do not have at present the capacities of the kind available in 
government departments for planning and managing educational 
development. The officials in some countries perceive “the substantial 
gap between their capacities and those of the periphery”. Unless 
appropriate policy and programme mechanisms and interventions 
are put in place, reliance on community financing of education can 
exacerbate regional, rural urban and social inequalities, since 
communities are differentially placed in the availability of resources. 

Compared to primary education, where there is greater scope 
for community financing, secondary education requires greater 
capital investments, has higher per capita cost and a wider catchment 
area and is likely to require greater financial investment greater 
attention, control and guidance of the government. Given the varying 
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educational conditions and of social and economic contexts of 
countries and also within countries, governments are likely to require 
different policies both in respect of decentralisation of management 
and community financing of education. No models of universal 
applicability can be prescribed. The policy formulation 
and programme development in differing situations become 
challenging tasks. Although the need to decentralise educational 
management is perceived to be a significant step, few education 
systems “accord communities strong role in decision making within 
the public system”. 


Education With and Without the 
State* 


Summary by D.K. Bhattacharjee 


The working paper under the series ‘Human 
Capital Development and Operations Policy’ 
(HCO), September 1995 is based on a seminar 
that Professor Edwin G. West gave to the World 
Bank staff on June 22, 1995. The findings, 


_ interpretation and conclusions discussed in the 


paper, which was circulated to encourage 
discussion and comment on the issues highlighted 
are entirely the author's and are provisional in 
character. 


General Nature of the Document Content 


The paper has tried to highlight how there could 
be mutual gains from constantly learning from 
each others’ development experiences in 
historical perspectives by both developed and 
the developed countries. These gains would 
include: 
¢ The developed countries could gain 
experience and avoid mistakes from critical 
analysis of the circumstances that led to the 
decline of a country from the ‘developed’ 
stage to a ‘developing’ stage. Similarly, 
developing countries could derive lessons 
from the impact of different policy 
perspectives that have resulted in 
development at differential rates attained by 
the developed countries in the past. An 
illustration of how a developed country could 
have a richer understanding of its own 
educational history through study of newly 
reported findings of empirical research on 
twentieth century developing countries. 
Alternatively, the educational history of a 
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developed country could provide beneficial feedback to developing 
sectors. Specific issues relating to re-allocation of resources from 
higher education to elementary and secondary education have 
been discussed in the context of higher private and social returns 
associated with the later and need for reform in higher education 
in developing countries. 


Developed Countries in their Developing Years 


The relationship between education and economic growth in 
developing years of ‘developed’ countries and ‘currently developing 
countries’ reveals close similarities. The characteristics of the 
relationship between education and economic growth in 19" 
century Britain (a developing country at that time) are found to 
be remarkably identical to such relationships identified in a large 
number of developing countries of the 20" century. The findings, 
derived on the basis of analysis of educational development and 
its relationship with economic growth in 19” century England 
and Wales have been found to be almost identical with systematic 
studies undertaken in more than 100 developing countries on 
such relationships the findings indicate. 

In the initial years of development there was no provision of 
government subsidies to private schools and there was no law 
for compulsory schooling. 

An increase in proportion of population paying school fees was 
found to be associated with fall in annual growth rate of 
population. In other words, the growth of education combats 
the Multhusian effect of over population. In this case the growth 
of education was without state intervention. 

Education growth leads to increase in per capita income, which, 
in turn, causes improved health and lower rates of mortality; 
these improvements enhance the pay off of human capital 
investment and thereby the growth of education becomes 
cumulative. 

With the increase in per capita income parents voluntarily spend 
more on education. 

In the initial years of ‘literacy’ grew faster than ‘schooling’. 
The need for substitution of ‘school choice’ by ‘educational choice’ 
is subsequently felt due to the non-relevance of the former to 
quality or efficiency of education. 

The ‘education without the state’ scenario of 19" century England 


and Wales was substituted gradually by two types of government 
intervention: early policy of subsidising private schools and ‘free’ 
education provided in exclusively government schools. The developing 
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countries like Belize, Mauritius and Chile adopted the school subsidy 
method of intervention. This encouraged competition not only among 
private schools but also between private and public schools. 


Need for Re-allocation of Resources from Higher to School 
Education 


It has been argued on the basis of empirical evidence, that since 
private and social returns to investments in elementary and secondary 
education are higher than those from higher education, there is a 
need for higher allocation of resources in favour of elementary and 
secondary education and for a policy of reducing public cost on higher 
education. This would also necessitate reforms in higher education. 
The cost of higher education per student has been increasing 
throughout the world particularly in developed countries. 
Consequently, higher fees are charged from university students and 
while at the same time students are assisted with loans, It has been 
found that the higher the level of subsidy to any university, the lower 
the level of its efficiency, and conversely, the greater the share of 
students’ tuition fees in the total revenue of the university, the greater 
its efficiency. It has also been found that the innovative ideas and 
initiatives tend to emerge from outside the university sector. 


Emerging Demands of the Global Economy 


Since the demands for higher education in developed countries are linked 
to the needs of the global economy, attention has switched over to non- 
traditional courses in the universities such as electrical engineering, 
business management, industrial management, telecommunications, 
marketing, computer application for business, legal principles, financial 
principles, electronics engineering, digital circuits, digital system, 
microprocessors etc. The task how is to search the most efficient method 
of transacting such technological courses together with professional 
training which today takes place in highly developed countries in public 
universities and the proportion of public expenditure is higher in non- 
traditional subjects. 


Competition between Private and State Funded Universities 


Full competition in the delivery of education has received special 
attention. A private (non-profit or for profit) university without a 
subsidy finds it difficult to compete against a public university, which 
enjoys considerable subsidy. However, with the increase of tuition 
fee the extent of tends subsidy falls are therefore a private university 
has a better chance of surviving. The prospect of surviving the 
competition by private universities further increases by introduction 
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of innovations in the form of compressing a four year course into 
three years, three years course into two years and so on, by cutting 
long summer vacation and using its capital year round. 


Organisational Efficiency 


The economic analysis of a firm cannot be applied to the organisation 
of an university since there is no ‘market for university shares’ and it 
does not allow public to purchase share entitling them to participate 
in management replacement or takeovers. Safeguards against 
mismanagement and in-efficiency in universities are indirect and 
inadequate. External control on internal administration of universities 
has been found to be not very effective. Since the average tuition fee 
is typically well below half of the total cost of education, the bargaining 
power of students with the university to get quality education is also 
limited. 


Cost of Earnings Foregone 


The cost of earnings foregone by students is the most significant 
cost item in university education today since many students are 
compelled to obtain a first degree or diploma for a longer duration of 
time. It is expected that private universities would be better motivated 
to economise the students’ time. For example, the new private 
university of Buckingham now operates four ‘terms’ in a year instead 
of two and offers two years degrees. It has also been found that high 
quality faculty of humanities of public universities take 50 per cent 
more time for a Ph.D. scholar to obtain the degree compared to 
private universities. If students could complete their degrees in 50 
to 75 per cent of the usual time generally taken the cost of education 
will be lowered significantly and would facilitate reduction in 
students’ foregone earnings. 


Evidence of New Corporatisation of Universities 


The evidence of corporate style of management in universities of 
developed countries can be found from the functioning of four 
institutions such as the UK. Polytechnics, the University of 
Buckingham in the UK, the Bond University, Australia and the DeVry 
Institutes located in the U.S. and Canada. 

The structure of the governing bodies of UK Polytechnic/new 
universities is functioning like business corporations and most of 
the universities have elected representatives of students and staff 
in the management. These institutions are, however, limited by 
guarantee. The university of Buckingham has never received funds 
or subsidy from the government and depends on student fees alone. 
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In order to compete with state universities, it has introduced 
innovations like introduction of two years degree by cutting cost, 
economising students’ time and foregone earnings and by abolishing 
long summer vacations. It is also a company limited by guarantee. 
The Bond University of Australia is a private non-profit company 
and operates on student tuition fees and receives no financial subsidy 
from the government. It works for three semesters per year instead 
of two and a Bond University graduate can start work 16 months 
ahead of government university graduate. DeVry as a publicly traded 
company is an example of ‘for profit’ organisation in higher education. 
The value of its share has been on the rise. It charges US $ 3,000 a 
semester in tuition and has excellent record of job placement. 


Student Loans 


The developed countries have introduced an improved system of 
student loans. Australia, New Zealand and Sweden have introduced 
‘income contingent loan system’ which limit the extent of debt burden 
in a particular year with the repayment period extended over longer 
periods. The income tax authorities prefer institutions for loan 
collection since they have all the information about the current 
location and income of each ex-student. 


Conclusion 


The current debate has emphasised the need for strengthening the 
role of universities in new global economy. There is a need for search 
for most efficient method of transacting technological courses and 
professional training, which will continue to consume a major share 
of government expenditure on universities. 

Criticism about efficiency of university education is a long- 
standing phenomena highlighted in Adam Smiths Wealth of Nations 
(1776) as well as in the Report of Macdonald Commission of Canada 
in 1985. The efficiency of the organisation of the university could be 
_ improved by applying to universities the concept principles of 
management used in business firms where ownership and control 
are separated. 

The basic rationale and the incentives facing non-profit private 
universities and for profit organisations have been reviewed. A 
worldwide trend towards ‘corporatisation’ of higher education is 
evident. Though the implications of such a trend will be debated, it 
is pertinent to point out that the prestigious universities such as 
Harvard, Yale, Oxford and Cambridge are functioning as private 
corporations since long. Both non-profit and for profit private 
universities without government support are offering degree courses 
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at much lower cost and in lesser time. For profit private universities 
like DeVry are functioning like business firms with efficiency, 
incentives and managerial and employees participation in 
management. Evidence reveals that for private universities based 
on profits principle are in a position to ‘deliver their courses at much 
lesser cost than others’. Again, while fees in public universities are 
increasing, the relative fees of profit universities are on the decline. 
An efficient student loan system is opening up access of students to 
non-traditional courses having relevance to new global economy. 


Monitoring the Learning Outcomes of 
Education Systems* 


Direction in 


Summary by I.K. Bansal 


This book is intended to provide introductory 
information to individuals with interest in 
assessing learning outcomes of education systems. 
It considers the role of indicators in this process, 
in particular their nature, choice, and use. A 
number of approaches to assessing learning 
outcomes in selected industrial countries (the 
United States and the United Kingdom) and in 
representative developing countries (Chile, 
Colombia, Mauritius, Namibia, and Thailand) are 
described. Systems of comparative international 
assessment also reviewed, and the arguments for 
and against participation of developing countries 
in such assessments are examined. It is contended 
that information on student learning in the form of 
public examination results cannot be regarded as 
equivalent to the information obtained in national 
assessment system. Various stages of a national 
assessment, from the establishment of a national 
steering committee to actions designed to 
disseminate results and maximise the impact of 
the assessment are described. A case study 
containing numerous examples of poor practice 
in the conduct of national assessments has 
been presented. 


Nature and Uses of Educational Indicators 


The importance of education for a nation is 
reflected in the considerable sums of money that 
national governments, and, frequently, 
provincial, regional, and state governments, are 
prepared to invest in it. In 1987 world public 
expenditure on education amounted to 5.6 per 
cent of gross national product (GNP); the 
percentage varied from a low of 3.1 per cent for 
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percentage of 
ducation was 
12.8 per cent in industrial countries, considerably lower than the 
15.4 per cent recorded in developing countries. 

Given the need for better-educated students, decision makers 
believe that a monitoring system is necessary to obtain information 
on students’ achievements, the relevance of these achievements to 
the world of work and the number of inadequately prepared students 
leaving the system. 


Educational Indicators 


The term educational indicator is often used to describe policy- 
relevant statistics that contain information about the status, quality, 
or performance of an education system. Indicators have the following 
characteristics: 

e An indicator is quantifiable. 

e Astatistic qualifies as an indicator only when there is a standard 
or criterion against which it can be judged which may involve a 
norm-referenced comparison a self-referenced comparison, or a 
criterion-referenced comparison. 

e Anindicator provides information about aspects of the education 
system that policymakers, practitioners, or the general public 
regard as important. 

e An indicator is realistic. 

The model of the education system on which indicators are built 
frequently comprises some combination of inputs, processes, and 
outputs. In choosing indicators, the evaluator will be influenced by 
consideration of which educational outcomes are regarded as important 
and by the ease and efficiency with which outcomes can be measured. 
The general public, as well as those professionally involved in education, 
seems genuinely interested in finding out what cognitive skills and 
knowledge students have acquired in school. Ina national assessment, 
measures of achievement in key curriculum areas are administered 
to students at selected age or grade levels. The purpose of the exercise 
is not to obtain information on how individual students are performing 
but to measure, the achievement of the education system. 

Information about achievement outcomes provides objective 
measures of the state, quality, or performance of an education 
system. This information can be used for a variety of purposes: 
informing policy, monitoring standards, introducing realistic 
standards, identifying correlates of achievement, directing teachers’ 
efforts, raising students’ achievements, promoting accountability, 
increasing public awareness, and informing political debate. 
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Although there has been a pronounced increase in recent years 
in support for formal assessment of student achievement, most 
developing countries still lack valid and timely information on the 
outcomes of schooling. A national assessment can help fill this gap. 


Il. National and International Assessments 


While national assessments tend to be initiated by governments, 
international assessments often owe their origin to the initiatives of 
research community. National assessment systems in two industrial 
countries and five developing countries have been described. Two 
international assessments are also outlined, and the advantages 
and disadvantages for developing countries of participating in such 
assessments are considered. 

National assessments are now a standard feature of education 
systems in several industrial countries. The assessments are similar 
in many ways. Virtually all use multiple-choice or short-answer 
questions, although Norway and the United States include essay- 

writing tasks and oral assessments are conducted in Sweden 
and the United Kingdom. These assessments also differ in several 
respects from country to country. In Canada and France many grades 
are assessed, whereas relatively few are assessed in the Netherlands, 
Norway, Scotland, and Sweden. The purposes of national assessment 
also vary. 


United States 


The U.S. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is an 
on-going survey, mandated by the U.S. Congress. In setting the 
achievement levels, the views of teacher representatives, 
administrators, and the general public are taken into account. 
Performance at the lowest or basic level denotes partial mastery of 
knowledge and skills required at each grade level. Performance at 
the middle or proficient level demonstrates competence in the subject 
matter. The highest or advanced level indicates superior performance. 

Average mathematics proficiency marks for grades 4, 8, and 12 
for 1990 and 1992 show that in both years more than one-third of 
students of all grade levels failed to reach the basic level of 
performance. However, the standards of performance rose between 
1990 and 1992. 

Results based on one common scale show that most students, 
especially those in grades 4 and 8, performed poorly on tasks 
involving fractions, decimals, and percentages. Furthermore, very 
few 12-grade students were able to solve non-routine problems 
involving geometric relations, algebra, or functions. Subsequent 
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analyses revealed that performance varied by type of school attended, 
state, gender, and level of home support. Comparisons of trends 
over time show that achievements in science and mathematics have 
improved, whereas, except at one grade level, there has been no 
significant improvement in reading or writing since the mid-1980s. 


England and Wales 


In England and Wales, national monitoring efforts have been a feature 
of the education system since 1948. Although there have been several 
versions of the curriculum and of the assessment system since its 
inception, some significant features of the system have been 
maintained. These include: all students are assessed at the end of 
each key stage viz. at ages 7,11,14, and 16, and, students’ 
performance is assessed against statements of attainment prescribed 
for each stage. 

Two important lessons can be drawn from the British national 
assessment system. First, the use of complex assessment tasks leads 
to problems of standardisation of procedures for administration and 
scoring that, in turn, lead to problems of comparability, both between 
schools and over time. Second, it is extremely difficult, to devise 
assessment tasks that will serve equally effectively for formative, 
diagnostic and summative evaluative purposes. 


Chile 


In 1978 Chile’s Ministry of Education assigned responsibility for a 
national assessment to an external agency. The pilot study stretched 
over a two-year period collected data on contextual variables, as 
well as on achievement. In 1984 the assessment system was 
abolished. In 1988, with strong support from a new minister, a 
national assessment was reintroduced. Separate teams were 
established to take responsibility for technical issues, information, 
and administration. 


Colombia 


National assessment in Colombia was prompted by the perception 
that relevant information available for decision-making at central, 
regional, and local levels were insufficient. The national leader of 
the assessment had considerable experience in research, data 
collection, and fieldwork. Teams were established to co-ordinate 
fieldwork within individual states. At the end of the assessment, 
profiles of high-scoring schools, teachers, and administrators were 
developed. The percentages of students who scored at each 
performance level were reported separately for each state, for public 
and private schools, and for urban and rural schools, as well as at 
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the national level. Correlates of achievement were identified. Negative 
correlations were recorded for grade repetition, absenteeism, time 
spent getting to school, and family size. The number of in-service 
courses a teacher had taken did not emerge as a significant predictor 
of achievement. 


Thailand 


Following the introduction of a new higher secondary school 
curriculum in 1981, teachers were given responsibility for evaluating 
student achievement in their respective courses. Concerned that 
achievement might fall, the Ministry of Education introduced national 
assessment as a means of monitoring standards. 

In subsequent years, samples of grades 6 and 9 were assessed, 
generally every second year. Starting in 1990 school process 
measures were assessed by teams of three external evaluators. The 
early national assessment results for science and mathematics were 
considered disappointing. This prompted a significant curriculum 
revision in 1989. National assessment has been used for school and 
provincial planning and for monitoring levels of student achievement 
over time; it has also helped increase teacher interest in affective 
learning outcomes. 


Namibia 


The National Institute for Educational Development in Namibia 
collaborated with Florida State and Harvard Universities in 1992 to 
assess the basic language and mathematics proficiencies of students 
at grades 4 and 7. Findings indicated that many grade 4 students 
had difficulty with the English language test, prompting concern 
that the expected level of performance was too high and suggesting 
that the curriculum materials might be too advanced. Initial analyses 
of results suggested that most categories of students increased their 
scores between grades 4 and 5 and between grades 6 and 7. At 
grade 7, performance of girls and boys was similar on the two 
language tests, but boys outscored girls on the mathematics test. 
Older students had much lower scores than younger ones. 
Differences in scores for regions and for language groups were also 
reported. The study concluded that the process of developing the 
test for assessment was not altogether satisfactory and that a new 
competency based curriculum will make it necessary to develop new 
measures to assess basic competencies in subject areas. 


Mauritius 


To implement the recommendations of the World Conference on 
Education for All, UNESCO and UNICEF launched a project to 
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develop national assessment capacities in China, Jordan, Mali, 
Mauritius, and Morocco. The national assessment in Mauritius was 
conducted to address policy issues relating to educational inequalities 
and to provide baseline data on achievement Jevels. Items on road 
safety, awareness of environment, social skills, and study skills were 
included. 

Approximately 1,600 standard IV students, mainly 9-year-olds 

in a representative sample_of fifty-two schools, were assessed. 
Questionnaires were administered to parents, teachers, and school 
principals to obtain background information on home, school, and 
student characteristics. Data were collected in 1994, and findings 
were presented to the Ministry of Education and to teachers. The 
syndicate plans to repeat the assessment to monitor possible changes 
in achievement over time. 
International Assessments: In contrast to national assessments, 
international assessment involves measurement of educational 
outcomes of education system in several countries, usually 
simultaneously. The first International Assessment of Educational 
Progress (IAEP), conducted in 1988 under the direction of Educational 
Testing Services, represents an extension of the U.S. 1986 NAEP 
assessment in mathematics and science. The IAEP involved 13-year- 
olds in five countries and four Canadian provinces. The second [AEP 
project, conducted in 1991, was much more extensive. Mathematics 
and science achievements of 9 and 13 year old students were 
assessed in twenty countries. 

The International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement (IEA), headquartered in The Hague, has been carrying 
out studies of school achievement, attitudes, and curricula in a 
variety of countries since 1959. To date, the IEA has conducted 
studies of mathematics achievement and of science achievement. In 
language, it has carried out studies of reading literacy, written 
composition, English and French as a foreign language. It has also 
conducted investigations of civic education, computers in education, 
and childcare. 

The main advantage of international studies over national 
assessments is the comparative framework they provide in assessing 
student achievement and curricular provision. They also show the 
extent to which the treatment of common curriculum areas differs 
across countries. This information may lead a country to reassess 
its curriculum policy. Finally, staffing requirements and costs are 
lower in international studies than in national assessments because 
instrumentation and sampling design are developed in collaboration 
with experts in other countries. 
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II. National Assessment and Public Examinations 


While the idea of national assessment is somewhat recent in most 
countries, public examinations are an important and well-established 
feature of education in Africa, Asia, Europe, and the Caribbean. In 
this context, it is reasonable to ask whether public examinations 
could be used to obtain the kind of information that national 
assessment systems are designed to collect. Eight issues are relevant 
in attempting to answer this question. 

Purposes: In public examinations, information on student 
performance is used to make decisions about certification and 
selection, with selection tending to be the more important function. 
As a consequence, assessment procedure of examination attempts 
to achieve maximum discrimination for those students for whom 
the probability of selection is high. However, tests made up solely of 
more difficult questions will not cover the entire curriculum or even 
attempt to do so. The result is that public examinations may provide 
information on students’ achievements on only limited aspects of a 
curriculum. The purpose of national assessment is to find out what 
all students know and do not know. Therefore, the instrument used 
must provide adequate curriculum coverage. From a policy 
perspective, the performance of students who do poorly on an 
assessment might be of greater interest than the performance of 
those who do well. 

Assessment of Non-cognitive Areas: National assessments have 
focused mostly on cognitive development. In some countries 
extending assessments to students’ values, attitudes, and 
aspirations, which are not assessed directly in public examinations, 
is being considered. The need is also being expressed to assess higher 
order and transferable cognitive skills that might apply across a 
range of curricular areas. If these developments take place they will 
have the effect of further separating common areas of interest of 
public examinations and national assessments because the former 
are likely to remain subject bound. 

Testing, Scoring, and Reporting: Test procedures for national 
assessment differ from those for public examinations in several 
important characteristics: the quality and structure of tests differ 
in the two kinds of assessment, content coverage of tests is different, 
with a public examination, not requiring extensive content coverage. 
While a national assessment should provide a detailed picture of all 
important areas of the curriculum, scoring and reporting in public 
examinations usually follow norm-referenced procedures. While for 
national assessments, one wants to be able to say something about 
the level of knowledge and skills of students. 
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Information for Populations of Interest: If information is needed 
while children are still in primary school, policy makers have to 
either institute public examinations during primary school years or 
set up a national assessment program. Public examinations, however, 
would not be a cost-effective to get this information if examination 
results are not also required for selection or certification. More cost- 
effective procedures in the form of national assessments are available 
to monitor levels of achievement in the education system. 
Monitoring: Monitoring is an important aspect of national 
assessment. To be able to say, that student achievements are 
improving over time, information must be obtained at different 
periods. In the public examinations unless there is a clear definition 
of the standards to be maintained when a new examination is 
conducted, meaningful comparisons about performance from one 
examination to another will not be possible. Tests for national 
assessment, in contrast, are not usually made public and can be 
used again, which facilitates comparison of performance overtime. 
Contextual Information: Several kinds of contextual information 
are likely to be of value in providing clues to policy makers about 
the determinants of achievement, particularly those that can be 
affected through changes in educational policy. One cannot assume, 
that factors found to be important in one cultural context will be of 
similar importance in other contexts. In theory, contextual 
information could be collected in conjunction with public 
examinations. However, public examinations are not designed 
or administered in the context of an overall model of the 
education system. 

High-stakes and Low-stakes Testing: For public examinations, the 
high stakes are obvious because the examinations determine further 
educational and occupational options. If results are used to rank 
schools, the tests will be perceived by schools as an important 
indicator of what is to be valued in education. What is examined 
will be taught; what is not examined will not be taught. High stakes 
are not usually associated with national assessments. 

Efficiency: National assessments differ from public examinations 
in three important ways in their implications for efficiency: whereas 
public examinations are held annually, the frequency of national 
assessments varies from once every year to once every ten years, 
not every student has to take a test in a national assessment; and it 
is not necessary for every student who participates in a national 
assessment to respond to all items. 


IV. Components of a National Assessment 


The sequence of activities associated with national assessment is 
described in this part. Although it is not meant to be exhaustive or 
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mandatory, the list includes activities that national assessment 
planners should consider. 

An appropriate method of addressing political dimension of 
national assessment is for the ministry of education to establish a 
politically heavy weight steering committee; the inclusion of key 
groups in the steering committee will help neutralise opposition. In 
a more positive vein, those included can provide insights that the 
committee might otherwise overlook. A strong steering committee 
can help key stakeholders appreciate the constraints under which 
other agencies, including the ministry of education, operate. The 
comrħittee should address several important issues at an early stage. 
These include: identifying the purpose and rationale of the national 
assessment, deciding on the content and on the grade levels to be 
targeted, developing a budget and assigning budgetary control, 
selecting an agency or agencies to conduct the assessment, 
determining terms of reference, and deciding on reporting procedures 
and publication. 

The implementing organisation must have a reputation for 
competence. It should be able to provide evidence of quality work, 
technical skills, and integrity, and it will need expertise or access to 
expertise in project management, research design, curriculum 
analysis, test and questionnaire development, sampling, printing 
and distribution, data collection, processing and analysis, and 
reporting. 

There are strong arguments against a ministry of education 
carrying out a national assessment on its own. Apart from many 
ministries not having required, technical competence of its staff, 
compared with external agency personnel, the ministry of education 
might have a greater vested interest in the outcomes of the 
assessment. As a consequence, they might be less enthusiastic about 
focusing on potentially awkward issues or in making unpalatable 
findings public, thereby limiting the effectiveness of the assessment 
for policy change. A strong case can be made for assigning the 
responsibility for conducting a national assessment to an external 
agency. The main stakeholders in education may consider the 
information provided by a credible non-governmental or independent 
agency more objective and thus more acceptable. 

A memorandum of agreement should be drawn up between the 
steering committee and the implementing agency before work begins. 
It would be advisable to write penalty clauses into contracts with 
external agencies to help ensure that assessments are completed 
on time. An alternative to sole reliance on an internal or an external 
agency is to entrust the national assessment to a team composed of 
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both ministry of education personnel and outside technical and 
curriculum experts. When the necessary professional competence 
is not available locally, foreign experts or technical assistance may 
have to be employed. These experts should be answerable to the 
steering committee. In such instances the development of local 
capacity to conduct future national assessments should be a priority. 

The first decision to be taken in a national assessment is whether 
the target population will be defined by age or grade level (or both). 
The second is which levels will be targeted for assessment. A strong 
argument can be made for targeting grade level rather than age in 
national assessments in developing countries. The concept “grade” 
tends to be associated with a relatively clearly defined section of the 
national curriculum and with the content of prescribed textbooks. 
The results of grade targeted national assessments have the potential 
to guide curriculum and textbook reform and to provide relevant 
information for in-service teacher education. Policymakers want 
information on the knowledge and skills of students at selected points 
in their educational careers. 

In most countries a sample rather than the entire population is 
selected for assessment. Because the aim of a national assessment 
is to obtain an estimate of the achievements of students in the system, 
it might seem appropriate to define the population as all students in 
the country at a particular grade or age level. In practice, schools are 
usually identified as the population to be sampled first. Some 
students are unassessable because they have learning difficulties 
or because they have limited proficiency in the language in which 
the assessment will be conducted. Schools attended by such students 
should be excluded from the population. Because of the cost of data 
collection, schools in isolated areas may also be excluded. Exclusions 
should, however, be kept to a minimum. 

Once the population of all schools eligible for selection has been 
identified, the next step is to select schools of which students will 
be assessed. In sampling schools it is common to stratify the 
population of schools according to variables of interest, such as 
location; type; ethnic group membership; and religious affiliation. 
Following the selection of schools, the next important decision relates 
to how students within a school are to be selected for assessment. 
Although the assessment of intact classes has obvious administrative 
advantages, the selection of students from several classes will provide 
a better estimate of the achievements of students in a school. 

It is not necessary that all students take the same test in a 
national assessment. A technique known as matrix sampling permits 
the coverage of an extensive array of items by administering different 
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sets of items to different students. Another decision that has to be 
made is how to deal with non-response, caused either by a schools’ 
refusal to cooperate in the assessment or by non-availability of 
student on the day of testing. 


What is Assessed? 


Both political and technical considerations affect the identification 
of knowledge and skills to be assessed. The planners will be facilitated 
in their task by developing a model of the education system and 
how its components interact. Clarity of purpose at the outset can 
help avoid unnecessary expense in developing, pre-testing, printing, 
distributing, and scoring lengthy questionnaires - much of whose 
content will never be analysed or reported. 

Information normally collected in national assessments can be 
divided into three main categories. First, all assessments measure 
cognitive outcomes of instruction — specifically, subject matter 
comipetence. Second, many national and international assessments 
collect data on affective outcomes such as attitudes toward specific 
subjects, values, and levels of interest. Third, most national 
assessments also collect contextual information on background 
variables such as school and non-school factors that may contribute 
to student achievement. 

The primary concern of a national assessment is to collect data 
that provide information on the extent to which important goals of 
the official curriculum are being achieved. This kind of information 
is most likely to be used by planners, providers of pre-service teacher 
training, school inspectorate, members of curriculum and textbook 
bodies, and teachers. 

The content of instruments must be consistent with the overall 
objectives of the assessment. Once terms of reference have been 
agreed upon instrument construction can begin. The implementing 
agency is likely to be charged with this task. When documents that 
specify a curriculum or syllabus are available, they are likely to be 
used to guide decisions on what the assessment instrument will 
include. A table of specifications can greatly facilitate the test 
development process. A typical table consists of a horizontal axis 
that lists the content areas to be assessed and a vertical axis that 
presents in a hierarchical arrangement the intellectual skills or 
behaviours expected of students. 

The assessment instrument should not be made public, and all 
copies should be collected immediately after test administration. 
Examples of items used in the assessment procedure may be made 
public so that school personnel know what is expected of students. 
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Type of Test 


Most national and international assessments rely, to a considerable 
extent on the multiple-choice test format, the advantages being speed 
of response, ease of marking or correcting, objective scoring, potential 
for covering a considerable portion of a content area, and high 
reliability or consistency. However, construction of good multiple- 
choice tests is time-consuming. It requires a detailed analysis of 
curriculum documents, textbooks, and teaching practices to identify 
instructional objectives. Multiple- choice tests cannot assess 
important aspects of the curriculum such as oral fluency, writing, 
and practical skills. The need is to supplement their use with other 
forms of assessment. 

Inclusion of a practical proficiency in a national assessment 
signals schools that the knowledge and skills involved in practical 
work are important. Ideally, this assessment should provide 
information on the procedures that students use. 

One factor inhibiting the wider use of performance tests is the 
cost of their administration, which is often considerably higher than 
that of conventional multiple-choice assessments, Cost can be 
reduced, however, by careful selection of a small representative 
sample of the targeted population. Interest in assessing students’ 
writing skills have increased generally in recent years, especially 
since the introduction of the process approach to writing instruction. 
A better test of writing skills is achieved by requiring students to 
write a series of short passages than by having them write a relatively 
long passage. 

Many students and assessment administrators in developing 
countries may be unfamiliar with some of the types of question 
used in the national assessment. To counteract this lack of test 
sophistication, detailed instructions should be written to ensure 
that both students and administrator are clear about what is 
expected of them. 

Student achievement should not be interpreted in isolation from 
the context in which students learn. Questionnaires and rating 
schedules can provide valuable contextual and policy related 
information. Identification of contextual factors related to student 
achievement can be particularly useful for policymakers, who can 
use this information to influence the reallocation of scarce financial 
resources. A detailed manual should be prepared by those responsible 
for the development of assessment instruments. 

Both the steering committee and the implementing agency should 
review tests, questionnaires, other instruments, and administrative 
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procedures to ensure that the basic objectives of the national 
assessment are being addressed. 

Entrusting as much as possible of the actual test administration 
to teachers in the schools in which assessment is being conducted 
will reduce administrative costs substantially. Teacher involvement 
can also contribute to the political viability of the assessment. Where 
there is serious concern that the validity of an assessment may be 
compromised by assigning test administration to teachers, 
alternative strategies should be adopted. 

Policy priorities should determine the kinds of studies 
undertaken. The analyst should advise policymakers on the 
interpretation, limitations, and implications of the results for such 
factors as language of instruction, level of teacher training, home 
background, class size, school facilities, and type of school 
management. Assessment results should be reported as soon as 
possible after data collection. 

Conclusions should always be based on unambiguous evidence 
derived from the data, and the report should document relevant 
procedures and criteria so that readers can assess the significance 
of conclusions. The preparation of press releases by the implementing 
agency can help reduce the possibility of misinterpretation by the 
media. Seminars can also be organised for teachers to discuss the 
results and their implications. 

Cost is an important consideration in deciding whether to initiate 
a national assessment. Against the background of competing 
demands for scarce resources, costs have to be justified and kept as 
low as possible. The data produced should be of sufficient value to 
justify expenditure. A well-designed and well-executed national 
assessment can provide a country with useful indicators of the health 
of its education system. Given the percentage of central government 
expenditure devoted to education, the need to monitor this 
investment scarcely needs to be justified. 


V. Pitfalls of National Assessment: A Case Study in Sentz 


Sentz is a large low-income country that gained independence in 
1968. Most of its population resides in isolated mountain villages. 
The country offers six years of free non-compulsory primary school 
education and five years of fee-paying secondary education. The 
number of schools and the size of the student body have expanded 
rapidly since 1970, other data indicate a decline in quality of 
education. 

The inspiration for the initiation of a national assessment in 
Sentz was not unusual, but the groundwork was insufficient to 
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validate the claim that standards had fallen. Consideration should 
have been given to the extent to which school-going population had 
changed over the intervening years. Such changes could explain 
perceived failures in the school system and invalidate the charge 
that the school system had not helped children develop basic skills. 

Although the study will not show what students need to know, 
it can provide useful information on what students know at present 
and baseline data for long-term monitoring of standards. There is a 
danger that the proposed assessment will become a high-stakes 
exercise if individual teachers feel that their work is being monitored 
by an external agency and that their schools are being ranked for 
close scrutiny. They may decide not to participate in the assessment. 
Some may resort to strategies such as teaching for test that would 
render findings suspect. 

Dates for the administration of tests and questionnaires should 
be the same throughout the country. If test dates vary, items may 
be leaked to some schools in advance of the tests. The purposes and 
procedures of the national assessment should be described clearly 
and in sufficient detail so that interested parties in the country can 
understand and debate the issues and the findings. 

The conduct of a national assessment requires compromise and 
ingenuity - a perfectly planned and executed study is not achievable. 
But even when a national assessment is well planned and well 
executed, it may be argued that spending money on this kind of 
study is not justified when the system lacks resources for new schools 
and textbooks. The resources required for the conduct of a national 
assessment, however, would not go far in addressing significant 
shortcomings in school facilities or textbooks, and the information 
obtained through a national assessment can bring about cost- 
efficiencies by identifying failing features of existing arrangements 
or by producing evidence to support more effective alternatives. It is 
up to the proponents of a national assessment to show that the 
likely benefits to the education system as a whole merit the allocation 
of the necessary funds. 


Concepts of Educational Efficiency 
and Effectiveness“ 


Summary by I.K. Bansal 


This paper provides a conceptual framework for 
oak some addressing issues relating to efficiency in 
Kavi: education, considers how this concept compares 


Operations Policy to educational effectiveness and other related 
Working Papers. concerns. It discusses constraints on improving 

internal efficiency and argues that both the 
complexity of the educati nal process and the 
absence of relevant information hinder the use of 
efficiency measures for informing education policy 
decisions. 


Introduction 


The term “efficiency” is used in many ways in 
educational discussions, and the general lack 
of a consistent definition at times produces very 
misleading discussion and policy 
recommendations. The rationale behind 
efficiency concepts is straightforward: when 
there are limited resources - as there always 
are - they should be used to promote society's 
objectives as fully as possible. This is efficiency. 
The confusion over its application to education, 
has, however, led to less than complete 
acceptance of the concept. Efficiency, when 
properly applied, is a desirable and appropriate 
goal for educational systems. 


Efficiency and Effectiveness Defined 


Efficiency refers to a comparison of inputs and 
their related outputs. A more efficient system 
obtains more output for a given set of resource 
inputs, or achieves comparable levels of output 
for fewer inputs, other things being equal. As a 
practical matter, for comparison of outputs 
produced by two different sets of inputs, it is 
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necessary to measure inputs in common units; this implies that 
efficiency comparisons generally will rely upon measuring inputs in 
monetary units since they can seldom be compared in other units. 

Evaluation of efficiency in educational systems is, moreover, 
complicated by the fact that students not only learn in schools but 
also in their homes and on playgrounds. Therefore, an appropriate 
output for efficiency considerations is that portion of student growth 
or development that can be reasonably attributed to specific 
educational experiences — in other words, the marginal improvements 
that would not have occurred without the inputs of the educational 
system. 

Educational efficiency is frequently confused with educational 
effectiveness, and at time the two terms are (inappropriately) used 
interchangeably. Educational effectiveness continues the issue 
whether or not a specific set of resources has a positive effect on 
achievement and, if so, how large this effect will last. Clearly, since 
effectiveness does not directly compare resource uses or costs, what 
is effective may not necessarily be what is most efficient. This 
confusion is fostered in part by the frequent research finding that 
many traditional school resources in developed countries do not 
appear to be effective in raising student output. Given this backdrop, 
many conclude that, if anything appears effective, it would be 
appropriate to develop policies pursuing it. This, however, does not 
follow without some consideration of the costs of providing the input. 

Evaluation can be restricted to just the educational system 
(internal) or can deal with other sectors (external). These concepts 
allow a convenient classification based on measurements of inputs 
and outputs. The inputs of the system determine whether the 
criterion “efficiency” or “effectiveness” has to be used. The outputs 
of the system determine whether descriptors “ internal” or “external” 
are applied to efficiency or effectiveness. The logic follows directly 
from the previous concepts. Since, for example, test score gains 
cannot generally be compared to child mortality rates, educational 
analyses considering the determinants of test score performance, 
cannot easily be adapted for evaluating resource usage across the 
education sector and other sectors. Similarly, without a direct way 
of comparing inputs, it is impossible to make efficiency judgments 
about policies related to alternative input bundles 


Internal Effectiveness 


When outputs are measured in purely educational values, such as 
test scores, policy deliberations are generally restricted to alternative 
uses of resources within the educational sector. The inputs of 
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education include both material and non-material resources, with 
the latter term used to encompass pedagogical practices and the 
organisational structure of schools and school systems, as well as 
such items as teacher time and ability. Material inputs include such 
items as textbooks, instructional materials, desks and classrooms. 
Thus, the term “inputs” is not restricted to only those inputs, which 
can be expressed as physical quantities or in monetary terms. In 
fact, complex interactions of students and teachers as elements of 
input are also significant, even though they are best expressed as 
processes rather than inputs. Internal effectiveness is also closely 
linked to what economists call “technical efficiency”. The organisation 
of available resources in such a way that maximum feasible output 
is produced is technically efficient and would be equivalent to 
“maximum internal effectiveness” for a set of inputs. F 


Internal Efficiency 


The term “internal efficiency” of education refers to a comparison of 
learning with the costs of educational inputs; the analysis typically 
employed is cost-effectiveness. Internal efficiency addresses the 
question of how funds within the educational sector should be best 
allocated. It is concerned with obtaining the greatest educational 


outputs for any given level of spending. 
External Effectiveness. 


External effectiveness has to do with the relationship between non- 
monetary inputs and monetary outputs. In education, this could 
refer to the degree to which certain pedagogical practices or school 
tracks affect student post-graduate salaries, other things equal. 
By measuring outputs in monetary values, it is possible to 
compare educational programmes directly with other potential uses 
of society's resources. For example, income gain from a vocational 
education programme could be compared to the income gain from 
an on-the-job training programme. 
External Efficiency 


External efficiency refers to what is often the concern of cost-benefit 
analyses: that is, the ratio of monetary outcomes to monetary inputs. 
Extensive consideration has been given to the issue of “external 
efficiency”, or how the overall use of money for schooling compares 
to other potential public and private uses. If a country received $1 
million, should it channel this to education or to some other 
expenditure? The answer depends crucially upon a comparison of 
the benefits of the alternatives. In perhaps the simplest consideration, 
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one can calculate the rate of return to an investment in education 
and then compare this with an alternative investment. 

The analysis of external efficiency provides information that is 
useful in deciding upon the right level of educational spending for a 
country, or in deciding upon the allocation of funds across different 
sub sectors such as primary education or vocational training. It 
does not, however, provide guidance about specific policies that 
should be pursued within the educational sector. This guidance is 
provided through analysis of internal efficiency. 


Efficiency Related to Alternative Criteria 


Five issues are indirectly related to the measurement of effectiveness 
and efficiency: broader consequences of education, equity 
considerations, specification of quantitative measures, qualitative 
outputs, and cost minimisation. 

Consequences: The primary rationale for investing in education 
has often to do with its indirect effects on desirable social goals: it 
improves individual productivity, nutrition, and health; it aids in 
achieving other social goals, such as fertility objectives; it relates to 
income distribution concerns; and so ‘forth. These objectives are 
mediated by different direct outputs of education system: cognitive 
skills, attitudes and behaviours. It is not difficult to develop 
effectiveness and efficiency analyses when there are means of directly 
comparing benefits in different dimensions, such as by placing a 
monetary value on each output. The required weights for such 
alternative outputs as literacy, numeracy and civic responsibility, 
however, do not generally exist, and hence effectiveness and efficiency 
analyses typically address single outputs only. 

Equity: A second and more fundamental issue in analysing 
effectiveness and efficiency is the general neglect of any distributional 
matters, since both effectiveness and efficiency considerations gloss 
over who benefits. If, however, there is a systematic distributional 
component that differs across policies, the most “effective” or 
“efficient” policy may not always be the optimal policy for society. 
Quantitative Comparisons: The most common “output” measure 
used in research in developing countries is counts of students: 
enrolment rates by ages, grades, or level of schooling; continuation 
rates or dropout rates at specific ages or grades; and repetition or 
completion rates by grade or level. Each measures some aspect of 
the flow of students through schools. None of these measures is 
appropriate for judging the internal effectiveness or efficiency of 
schools. While measures of the quantity of schooling received by 
children can provide some aggregate descriptive comparisons, say 
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across countries or across regions within a country, they are not 
very useful for policy purposes unless there is a precise standard of 
knowledge acquired, say for any grade comparison. 

Moreover, it is possible to develop policies that, for example, 
increase continuation rates in schools but do so at the expense of 
children’s learning. The quantity of schooling is obviously related to 
the amount that children learn, but the relationship is not consistent 
across children, schools, and countries. All available evidence 
suggests clearly that policies to increase the amount of primary 
schooling, and thereafter secondary schooling, are desirable. This 
does not, however, mean that all “improvements” in quantity mark 
“educational” improvement, since some might not be warranted if 
learning declines as a result. 

The popularity of quantitative measures is clearly related to their 
availability, not their conceptual desirability. While they may be 
useful for aggregate and cross-national comparisons, they cannot 
provide real guidance to the discussion of efficiency here. The 
important issue is the different kinds of policy discussions and 
deliberations that are being considered. 

Standardised Tests: The most commonly used measures of school 
performance are scores on standardised achievement tests, which 
refer to tests that are constructed, administered, scored, reported 
and interpreted in a consistent fashion to measure individual 
differences unambiguously. Properly treated, standardised tests 
provide consistent information across schools, as well as indications 
of performance differences among children within the same school. 
Although studies linking performance on standardised tests and 
subsequent outcomes are few, when tested, there is a strong positive 
relationship between tests scores and subsequent labour marker 
earnings. 
Cost Minimisation: Efficiency considerations in educational policy 
has received a bad name in part because some equate it to cost 
- minimisation. Clearly, however, the idea of efficiency is that of 
gaining the most output from a given expenditure on inputs or 
resources. Similarly, pure maximisation of students’ future incomes 
for any given school expenditure may not be the efficient solution 
when there are other outputs valued by society. 


Constraints on Improving Internal Efficiency 


Efficient use of resources is especially important in the case of 
education in developing countries. Most countries make education 
a priority-spending item, and education tends to consume large 
portions of governmental budgets. Yet education must compete with 
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other uses of funds, both public and private. The context of fiscal 
pressures on governmental budgets — whether these arise from poor 
performance of the economy or from the competition of other 
governmental programmes - education spending comes under 
intense scrutiny. If it appears that funds allocated to schooling are 
being wasted — that is, inefficiently used - arguments for cutting 
back expenditures are strengthened. Internal efficiency of education 
can be improved in two ways: (a) by reallocating resources from 
inputs that have smaller effects on learning to those that have larger 
effects on learning, that is, by increasing outputs associated with 
given levels of resources, and (b) by reducing overall resources while 
maintaining existing levels of learning. 

Effectiveness of Inputs: Informed policy making requires 
information about the effect on educational outcomes of adding (or 
subtracting) every possible educational input (that is, knowing the 
internal effectiveness of all resources). These informational 
requirements are obviously very large. Such information can come 
from many sources: educational experiments, research into 
scholastic performance, or experience and observation. Each source 
has its advantages and disadvantages, but none is likely to provide 
a complete picture. 

Educational administrators, policy makers, and researchers must 

each be able to separate the influences of the different inputs to 
educational process in order to judge their effectiveness. This is 
frequently very difficult to do because inputs tend to be related to 
each other. For example, well-educated parents are likely to provide 
learning in the home and send their children to schools having more 
resources and better-trained teachers. Similarly, illiterate parents 
in developing countries are likely to send their children to schools 
having few material resources and poorly educated teachers. In both 
cases, it is difficult to separate the influence of specific school inputs 
from each other or from that of parents. 
Costs of Inputs: A second element needed for policy and analysis 
into the internal efficiency of the educational system is the cost of 
separate inputs into the process. If there are several inputs known 
to be beneficial, efficiency criterion would dictate allocating resources 
in a way that also consider costs. Specifically, more expensive inputs 
should be more effective in order to compensate costs. 

The estimation of costs of inputs, while apparently quite 
straightforward, can be very difficult, and current knowledge of costs 
in conjunction with effectiveness is extremely limited. Costs must 
be directly linked to the inputs identified in the effectiveness 
discussion. 
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Difficulty of Obtaining Information: The difficulty in developing 
more useful information about educational process reflects several 
factors. First, the complexity of the problem means that any 
research/information gathering effort must be quiet sophisticated, 
utilizing multiple instruments to measure both inputs and outputs 
and employing complex research designs. To identify relationships 
fully, experimental designs with effects traced over several years 
are desirable. Such projects are rarely undertaken anywhere. 

Second, systematic analysis of the type needed to support large 
policy initiatives is costly, thereby making it an appealing target in 
times of fiscal stringency. It is noteworthy that, while the World 
Bank has invested over $10 billion in education projects, research 
necessary to answer questions about the internal efficiency of 
education has been conducted in around 10 instances. This is also 
true of the United States and other developed countries. 

Third, and perhaps most fundamentally, the nature of schooling 
in countries where studies have been undertaken may obscure any 
basic relationships. If identified inputs into the educational process 
do not have a consistent relationship with educational outcomes, 
observations of inputs by different people at different times could 
yield mixed findings. This could be the case if educational system 
exhibit a noticeable degree of technical inefficiency (internal 
ineffectiveness); that is, if inputs were not used in such a manner 
as to achieve maximum feasible output. Technical inefficiency makes 
it difficult to predict or evaluate potential advantages of different 
policies. Technical inefficiency can exist for a wide variety of reasons. 
It might reflect historical but outdated policies, overt and knowing 
waste, or simple mismanagement. It might also reflect complexity of 
the educational process and the difficulty of properly identifying 
effectiveness in both research and policy analysis. 

The underlying requirement in measuring effectiveness and in 
evaluating potential policies is the identification of given set of inputs 
that have a homogeneous relationship to student outcomes. Doing 
this might involve specifying complicated interactions among 
teachers, the various process choices they make in the classroom, 
and the environment of the schools and macro process choices. The 
more complicated this is, the less likely that any research can be 
successful and the less likely that fully articulated policies can be 
developed. 
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School Effectiveness 


Summary by Sarla Rajput 


This book is the part of the series on 
Fundamentals of Educational Planning and is 
meant for educational planners and 
administrators of both developing and 
developed countries. It mainly focuses on the 
concept of school effectiveness and provides 
an overview of various dimensions of school 
effectiveness. Due to shift in educational 
system from expansion to quality improvement 
educational planners have become conscious 
of the implementation strategies and the role 
of different mechanisms. The author has tried 
to relate findings of research carried out in 
different countries to planning, of course 
stressing the need to be cautious about the 
adoption of various strategies. 


The conceptual map of school effectiveness 
includes a discussion on economic definitions 
of effectiveness. The bulk of current empirical 
school-effectiveness research, however, has 
concentrated on the relationship between non- 
monetary inputs and short-term outputs or 


„what is known as technical effectiveness. 


Theoretical approaches to organisational 
effectiveness have revealed a range of models, 
each emphasising a different type of criteria 
for judging effectiveness, with major categories 
being productivity, adaptability, involvement, 
continuity and responsiveness to external 
stakeholders. A comparison of this range of 
effectiveness criteria with implicit models used 
in most empirical school-effectiveness studies 
shows that the productivity criterion has been 
most significant one in actual research 
practice. This position can be legitimised from 
the point of view of a means-to-end ordering 
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of the criteria, with productivity taken as the ultimate criterion. 
Such a position has been contested, however, by other authors 
who see criteria as ‘competing values’, or who opt for a more 
dynamic interpretation in which the predominance of any single 
criterion would depend on the organisation's stage of development. 

If effectiveness is recognised as being essentially a causal 
concept, in which means-to-end relationships are similar to 
cause-effect relationships, then one can consider three major 
components in the study of.organisational effectiveness: range 
of effects; avenues of action used to attain particular effects 
(indicated as mode of schooling); and functions and underlying 
mechanisms that explain why certain actions affect attainment. 

The modes of schooling has been described using the main 
categories of organisational anatomy as a basic framework: goals; 
organisational structure, both with respect to the structure of 
positions and the structure of procedures (including management 
functions); culture; environment; primary process/technology. Each 
of these categories is treated as an area that, in principle, could be 
manipulated or influenced by the school or an external change agent. 
In the comparison of modes with current practice of empirical school- 
effectiveness research, procedural structure (in particular school 
management) and culture and instructional conditions, seem to have 
received greater attention. 

“Organisational effectiveness is the degree to which an 
organisation, on the basis of competent management, while avoiding 
unnecessary exertion, in the more or less complex environment in 
which it operates, manages to control internal organisational and 
environmental conditions, in order to provide, by means of its own 
characteristic transformation process, the outputs expected by 
external constituencies” Van Kesteren included most of the 
perspectives that have been discussed in this chapter in his definition 
of organisational effectiveness. 

In this definition, school effectiveness is seen primarily as an 
issue for individual schools (the school management perspective). 
At the same time, research does take into consideration schooling 
and other factors that are, when generalised for individual schools, 
associated with relatively high ‘value -added’ performance. 
Depending on the patterns of centralisation and decentralisation in 
a country (which may be different for different domains of educational 
functioning, such as curriculum or financing), school administrative 
levels or other constituencies have power of decision over some of 
the effectiveness enhancing conditions. From the perspective of 
educational planning at the national level, functional 
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(de)centralisation needs to be taken into consideration. For example, 
it should be decided, depending on overall policy and structural 
and cultural conditions, whether or not key effectiveness-enhancing 
modes of schooling should be left completely ‘free’ for individual 
schools, or whether central stimulation measures would be 
preferable. 

The general conclusion drawn from research on school 
effectiveness seems to be that the impact of resource-input factors 
is fairly small in developed countries mainly because of the relatively 
small variation in these variables; and the human resource input, 
particularly teacher qualifications, and class size deserves 
reconsideration. In developing countries, the significance of resource- 
inputs has been established in a large number of studies. On the 
other hand, several reviewers have pointed out the between-school 
differences to be greater in developing countries. 

Compensatory programmes, school-improvement projects ‘and 
studies of unusually effective schools in developed countries have 
concentrated on similar sets of relevant school-organisational 
variables. Reviewers agree on the relevance of factors such as: 
achievement-oriented school policy, educational leadership, 
consensus and cooperation among staff, opportunities for 
professional development of staff and parental involvement. When 
subjected to statistical meta-analyses, the impact of these school- 
- organisational factors is relatively small to medium. In developing 
countries, these factors have not been studied extensively; the results 
that are available show insignificant impact. 

At classroom level, instructional and teacher-effectiveness 
studies have indicated medium to large effects of variables such as 
time on task, content covered or ‘opportunity to learn’, as well as 
aspects of structured teaching including frequent monitoring of 
students’ progress, feedback, reinforcement and co-operative 
learning. Learning objectives other than those based on school 
subjects are likely to remain relevant and these outcomes, which 
support a behaviouristic interpretation, are sufficiently robust to be 
viewed alongside constructivist perspectives on learning and 
instruction. Again, results depend mostly on studies done in 
developing countries. From the limited number of studies in 
developing countries that were taken into consideration, no 
substantial impact of instructional factors was apparent. Future 
research should envisage more detailed and in-depth studies of 
instructional variables in the context of developing countries, which 
would also take into consideration cultural background factors. Quite 
a few limitations of the research findings have been pointed out, 
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including those of interpretation and use of these findings in 
developing countries. 

What should be noted, first of all, is that in developed countries 
the difference that can be directly attributed to the actual schools 
appear to be relatively small when expressed according to the usual 
social-scientific criteria for effect sizes. The ‘net’ between-school 
variance, i.e. the proportion ofvariance in achievement at the student 
level that can be attributed to attending a particular school, after 
adjustment for relevant background variable, is estimated to be as 
low as 4 per cent. Between-school variances in developing countries 
are generally much higher. 

The next question discussed is the degree to which the net 
between-school variance in pupils’ achievement is attributable to 
those malleable conditions of schooling that are considered as the 
‘independent’ variables. In the study by Brandsma, a typical 
‘integrated’ school-effectiveness study, which contains school-level 
and classroom-level variables, the relevant proportion was about 60 
per cent, indicating a relatively large proportion of the between- 
school variance (say the variation between schools’ average scores 
on a particular achievement test). This between-school variance is 
usually only a relatively small proportion of the total variance in 
pupil achievement (on an average about 10 per cent in industrialised 
countries and larger (up to 30-40 per cent) in developing countries. 
An important alternative source of variance is the ‘contextual’ effect 
of the average initial aptitude of the students. Within the small 
margins of the variance between schools in developed countries, 
this appears to be a fair support for the variables proposed as 
hypothetical effectiveness-enhancing conditions. In developing 
countries, research appears to support the commonsense notion 
that provision of basic resources, particularly for the most deprived 
schools, makes most of the difference. 

A final observation concerns the larger impact of factors closer 
to the actual teaching and learning process as compared to more 
‘distal’ factors such a schools’ organisational and environmental 
conditions. From the perspective of national policy-making and 
planning, these results should be weighed against the efficiency of 
bringing about changes at a higher level in the system. If there is 
evidence for a positive, although small, significant impact of a 
particular style of school leadership such as ‘instructional’ or 
‘educational’ leadership as this research literature shows, a training 
course for head teachers could be more cost-effective than training 
all teachers in the country. Interpreting the factors considered in 
various strands of educational-effectiveness research as ‘levers’ for 
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relevant theory. 
The author tries in a chapter to summarise the details related 


to planning, management and organisational function. The three 
different interpretations of the rationality paradigm cover most of 
the correlates of effective schooling that were presented earlier. The 
synoptic interpretation stresses a proactive structuring of all types 
of activities in order to ‘technically’ optimise task-oriented work in 
the school. The public-choice interpretation emphasises conditions 
that stimulate schools to be task-oriented instead of being guided 
by the preferences of the main actors. The idea of retroactive planning 
basically points to the crucial role of gathering information for key 
aspects of organisational functioning and the use of this information 
for evaluation, feedback (both in the cognitive sense to stimulate 
learning and in the motivational sense by providing incentives) and 
corrective action. 

Of these three interpretations of the rationality paradigm, it is 
the second (public-choice interpretation) that depends most on 
conditions external to the school, such as national accountability 
systems, the degree to which competition between schools has 
become institutionalised and the patterns of functional 
(de)centralisation within the system. 

When comparing the first and third interpretation, i.e. synoptic 
vs. retroactive planning, retroactive planning is less demanding and 
more modest in treating the correlates of effective schooling as 
blueprints for educational practice. Given the uncertainties about 
the solidity of school-effectiveness knowledge base and the limitations 
in the focus of the bulk of empirical research, this modest 
interpretation seems more sensible. One must not accept uncritically 
the implied conclusion, particularly application in developing 
countries is concerned, the cultural bias in the research findings 
should not be overlooked. The findings of empirical school- 
effectiveness studies in developing countries underline the 
importance of the basic educational provisions, facilities, equipment, 
trained corpus of teachers which should have a precedence over the 
applications based on technical rationality. 

The presentation concerning indicators and school self- 
evaluation has provided a range of options for shaping evaluation 
function. Before returning to the main subject, i.e. the use of 
school process indicators identified on the basis of school- 
effectiveness research, a few observations need to be made 
concerning priorities and implementation issues of this larger’ 
evaluation context’. The bulk of the evidence concerns experiences 


es an exploration of the 
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teacher-training activities in school self-evaluation could also be 
seen as long-term investment in the building of local capacity. Since 
they simulate directly the practical skills necessary when creating 
schools that can handle autonomy and self-improvement. 

Since evaluations, even school self-evaluations-ultimately lead 
to judgements and ‘valuing’, some categories of actors, particularly 
teachers, are likely to feel threatened. Traditionally schools have 
functioned according to the principles of the ‘professional 
bureaucracy’, where acculturation and training in the profession is 
the key control mechanism and autonomous professionals are seen 
as opposing rational techniques of planning and monitoring. 

School evaluation activities imply the potential of external control 
in areas that were traditionally safeguarded under the umbrella of 
professional autonomy of teachers. The subsequent greater 
transparency of the primary process of schooling to external parties, 
e.g. the principal and the school board, has implications for the 
balance of power within schools. In earlier literature on programme 
evaluation, clashes between evaluation experts and practitioners 
have been documented as confrontation of ‘two worlds’ such tensions 
cannot be ruled out even when evaluation is internal and 
improvement-oriented. Several authors have therefore emphasised 
the importance of creating non-threatening conditions for school 
evaluation. The role of the external expert should be something like 
that of an adviser and ‘critical friend’ to the school. 

School evaluation can be perceived in the context of 
accountability and improvement. Theoretically one would expect that 
apprehension about evaluation would be stronger in a context of 
accountability than in one of improvement. In actual practice, at 
least in Europe, school self-evaluation often arises as a consequence, 
spin-off or counterbalance to accountability-oriented assessments. 
Reconciliation and integration of accountability and improvement 
orientations is more likely when the external control element, most 
notably the imposing of sanctions, is less severe. In Europe there 
are examples where external accountability-oriented assessments, 
such as the production of league tables, actually function as the 
main incentive for schools to embark upon a type of self-evaluation 
that takes into consideration a broader spectrum of aspects of school 
functioning. 

But even when there is no accountability at stake, and school 
self-evaluation is designed bottom-up, the issue of teachers feeling 
threatened arises. It is therefore important that school self-evaluation 
be clearly and explicitly introduced to all stakeholders and 
participants and that initial activities be experienced as intrinsically 
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and professionally rewarding. Ultimately the relevance and use of 
data and application of standards for all school staff should function 
as the main inventive for sustained school self-evaluation. 

The micro-politics of school evaluation are likely to differ 
according to the structure and educational culture of a country. 
Therefore, no generally applicable guidelines can be given for 
developing countries other than the strong recommendation not to 
overlook the political aspects and all the repercussions they may 
have for issues, reliable data ‘collection, anonymity of results, 
facilitation of coupling data bases and good professional co-operation 
between teachers, principals and support staff. 

When it comes to applying school self-evaluation in developing 
countries, the European experience of hybrid forms of external and 
internal school evaluation may be seen as a positive rather than a 
negative example. Given the costs, the required expertise and the 
fact that in many developing countries system-level assessment and 
monitoring are already implemented or in a stage of development, 
school self-evaluation could get off the ground in the wake of these 
large-scale programmes. 

Process indicators have a place in each of the discussed evaluative 
contexts described in this chapter. Their inclusion is also likely to 
facilitate synergy between national monitoring, programme 
evaluation and school self-evaluation. Even in cases where it is not 
technically feasible to relate process indicators causally to outcomes, 
they may be used as a basis for reflection on educational by good 
practice. Information on effectiveness-related process indicators 
measured at school and possibly also at classroom level, is of practical 
relevance, they relate to malleable conditions of schooling and can 
thus be actively used by relevant actors for purposes of reform and 
improvement. 

An issue that has not been addressed so far is the methodology of 
measuring process indicators based on school-effectiveness research. 
A Dutch study indicated that (in the Netherlands) many available school 
self-evaluation systems failed to provide hard data on the reliability and 
validity of the instruments. On the other hand, when instruments from 
empirical school-effectiveness studies are used, one would expect -this 
situation to be more favourable. 

An efficient way to measure school-level process indicators is 
through the use of structured surveys, administered to the principal. 
From a methodological point of view, this approach raises some 
questions, however, since the data ultimately depend on self-reports 
which may be biased in the sense of ‘social desirability’. One may 
limit this problem by restricting questions as far as possible to facts, 
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so that responses can be verified by comparing them with information 
from other sources. This is particularly useful when it is evident 
that such validation checks are actually being carried out. Other 
methodological solutions that could be considered include the use 
of so-called ‘non-obtrusive measures’, such as records and physical 
traces of relevant behaviour, and the use of multiple respondents 

(e.g. teacher ratings next to self-report of principals). Within the 

context of school self-evaluation projects in particular, positive results 

have been obtained by asking pupils to rate teachers, and teachers 
to rate principals. 

The last chapter deals with implications for educational planners. 
This includes remarks in regard to the concept of school effectiveness 
and review of research evidence. Three conclusions stand out: 

e empirical school-effectiveness research addresses important 
areas of school functioning in its focus on those modes of 
schooling that make a discernible difference in the value-added 
performance of schools in traditional basic subject-matter areas, 
however there is not a complete coverage of all relevant 
educational goals and criteria of organisational effectiveness; 

e although results indicate that malleable conditions closer to the 
primary process of instruction and learning have a more 
substantial impact than more distal factors, this should not 
discourage efforts from above-school levels to improve schooling, 
particularly when these are designed as indirect measures to 
improve conditions for effectiveness within schools and; 

e despite consensus in the more qualitative reviews of the research 
evidence, quantitative research syntheses and international 
comparative studies there is considerable uncertainty on the 
generalisibility and the actual size of effect of factors that are 
considered to work; this leads to the recommendation that 
educational planners do not use this set of factors as a uniformly 
prescriptive blueprint of what should happen in schools. 

The rationality paradigm, a social-scientific meta-principle quite 
familiar to planners, was used as the underlying principle in 
explaining why identified set of factors should work. The three 
different interpretations of the rationality paradigm that were taken 
into consideration led to three different imperatives: 

e think in advance and prestructure (synoptic planning); 

e create incentives for task-related behaviour (public-choice 
theory) and; 3 

e stimulate cybernetics, i.e. evaluation-feedback mechanisms 
(retroactive planning). 
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Stimulating rationality in education using all of these three 
emphases was considered relevant, although a preference for 
retroactive planning has been expressed. An important qualification 
of this conclusion is that basic requirements in the sense of material 
and human resources should be in place before increase in rational 
techniques can be considered to start making a difference. 

The notion of schools as semi-autonomous organisations that 
have a certain amount of control over their own effectiveness fits in 
very well with the policies of functional decentralisation that have 
been applied in many countries. The subsidiarity principle, which 
states that all that can be done at a lower level, should not be taken 
up at a higher level, calls for minimal control from higher levels. 
The pattern of functional decentralisation is likely to differ between 
education sectors; it is, for example, more probable that the 
curriculum and assessment function will be centrally controlled in 
primary education than in upper-secondary vocational education. 
Creating local conditions that stimulate community and parental 
involvement, and enhancing the evaluation function, are seen as 
examples of indirect and minimal control. 

Several reasons were found to focus on practical applications 
on monitoring and evaluation procedures: the relevance of evaluation 
as an effectiveness-enhancing condition, uncertainties in the school- 
effectiveness knowledge base and the view of evaluation and 
retroactive planning as appropriate for functionally decentralised 
education systems. 


Double-shift Secondary Schools: 
Posibility and Issues* 


Summary by R.P. Singhal 


This is a policy-issues paper, which discusses 
secondary schools, which teach two sets of pupils 
in two shifts, an arrangement used where supply 
of school places is inadequate to provide for all 
students. It considers the circumstances in which 
by this arrangement. It argues that double-shift 
schools appear to offer an adequate education and 
therefore appear to be a viable solution (at least in 
the short to medium term) for countries seeking to 
expand their secondary education systems within 
resource constraints. However, not enough is known 
about these schools and ways to make them more 
effective, because of policy neglect. 

Nearly 80 per cent of secondary classes in 
Malaysia are taught in double-shift schools. In 
Brazil around 60 per cent of students enrolled in 
upper secondary education (grades 9-11) are in 
night schools, since a majority of them must work 
full-time. Significant numbers of double-shift 
schools are also found in Turkey and Romania. 


When are Double-shift Schools Used? 


Policy makers might consider utilising double- 

shift schools for the following reasons: 

e Increased efficiency in the use of human and 
capital resources {i.e., teachers can teach 
more pupils and there is a reduced need to 
build more schools). 

e Increased access through increased number 
of school places. 

e Increased teacher salaries without 
increasing unit costs, if salaries are low and 
teachers are paid only a little more for 
teaching two shifts. 


* For further datails see Appendix I 
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e Pupils can engage in productive work during the day (because 
they attend school only in morning, afternoon or at night, thus 
reducing the opportunity costs of attending school). 

e Reduces overcrowding of classes where enrolment rates are high. 


Issues 


In most education systems, double-shift schools are a minority aspect 
of the system, are seen as of inferior. quality and are less attractive 
to teachers and parents. What is often true is that double shift 
schools enrol predominantly poorer students and, as a consequence, 
are seen to be inferior schools. 7 

The double-shift schools are consequently seen as a temporary 
measure where financial resources (of the government and/or 
parents) are constrained. However, what starts out as a temporary 
expedient may develop into a permanent feature, as happened in 
Zimbabwe. 

There is significant lack of good evidence about the cognitive 
achievement of students in double-shift schools. The available 
evidence shows no consistently significant cognitive disadvantage 
to pupils in these schools. A recent study of the World Bank and 
IADB (2000) of night secondary schools in Brazil found that attending 
day or night school did not appear to have a significant effect on 
achievement. The overall differences between day and night school 
students appear to be largely due to differences in students’ socio- 
economic status, attendance patterns and the characteristics of the 
schools they attend. 

It is hard to envisage a school day of much more than 5 hours 
within a double-shift system. Double-shifts may tend to crowd out 
the time for extra-curricular activities. This is a particular concern 
at the secondary level where pupils might engage in anti-social or 
illegal activities in the absence of a school. 

However, a more serious concern is the evidence that teachers 
in these schools are generally less well-qualified and teacher 
absenteeism is higher. 


Conclusions 


With the current state of knowledge one can hypothesize that double- 
shift secondary schools may be at a structural disadvantage only 
with respect to instructional time, i.e., by their very nature double- 
shift schools have a lower upper limit of the total amount of 
instructional time they can schedule for their students. With proper, 
management it should, however, be possible to schedule enough 
school hours. 
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In the long run, it seems desirable for all children to attend 
single shift schools for the full day so as, to get the maximum benefit, 
leaving evenings to socialise with friends, relax and participate in 
extra-curricular activity. However, if double-shift schools are 
proclaimed as a temporary expedient- deemed to be replaced “as 
soon as circumstances permit” - they will inevitably be seen as a 
second-class option. They will have lower status and are likely to 
attract more ill-prepared students and less qualified teachers. This 
will, in turn, make them unpopular for parents who will maintain 
or increase political pressure to have them abolished. But it may 
not be possible to meet these expectations. 

On the other hand, seeing double-shift schools as a solution for 
the medium term (perhaps even for the foreseeable future) may make 
it seem worth investing time and energy to increase their 
effectiveness. Embracing double-shift schools on a larger scale may 
make their presence more acceptable. It however, takes significant 
political courage to positively support these schools, especially in 
the absence of good evidence of ways to make them more effective. 
This dilemma will come into sharper focus as developing countries 
face increasing pressure from larger numbers of primary school 
graduates. 

This paper notes that it has not addressed the issue of what the 
alternative to double-shift schooling might be in a country or the 
cost-effectiveness of different educational investments. Would it be 
better for a government with scarce resources to invest in moving 
from double- to single- shift schools, or in in-service training for 
double -shift teachers, better equipment and facilities for double- 
shift schools or in reducing teacher absences? Would the absence of 
double-shift schools mean significant numbers of children would 
not be in school at all? The double-shift schools should not be, as 
they so often are, dismissed out of hand. 


Primary School Physical 
Environment and Health 


Summary by Daljit Gupta 


WHO Global School Primary School Physical Environment and 
Health Initiative Health’ highlights the relationship between the 
WHO Information physical environment of a school and health 

“Of school children particularly in low-income 

Series on School communities. The discussion in the document 
Health: ` is based on the experiences of the authors 
gained through visits to various countries and 
information collected through case studies: 

What Makes a School Different? These case 

studies and visits related to India. Columbia: 

A School for Growing Population; Kenya: 

Schools Made by People; Vietnam: A School 

in a Warm, Humid Climate and School in a 

Hot, Dry Climate: Rajas than; A School in Cold 

Climate; and Schools at a High Altitude, 

Bolivia. 

The document provides for overview of the 
current situation; reviews the correlations 
between the physical environment in schools 
and the health of school children; identifies 
objectives which if achieved would lead to 
making healthier schools, and makes some 
recommendations for planners and head 
teachers. The three appendices give brief 
summaries of seven case studies information 
about available technology and planning for 
change. 


The authors feel that there cannot be any 
uniform solutions to varied health problems, 
which are governed by a wide range of factors 
some of which are location specific. However, 
key objectives for achieving a healthier school 
environment would include: raise awareness and 
understanding of health impact on children of 
the physical environment of primary schools; 
increase the priority given to developing 
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environments in primary schools that promote health; define areas 
where interventions are feasible and suggest what can be done and 
how, particularly under difficult conditions and within severe 
budgetary constraints. 

The concept of a school, as generally understood, is not only 
confined to a classroom or a set of classrooms, which are visible 
manifestation of places where teachers teach children. A lot of 
learning takes place in semi-formal and informal learning situations 
like the work place, the kitchen, the fields, the places of worship, 
play fields and also through social interactions. In many climates 
many places outside the classrooms can provide a better and 
healthier teaching environment than in crowded, dark, cold and 
damp classrooms. 

Very often the role of schools extends beyond imparting 
knowledge and skills to children. They function as child-care centres 
for children of working parents. The children in such centres are 
not only saved from accidental or intentional harm but are also 
exposed to healihier environment both physical and social. Some 
schools also provide a health safety net for children from 
disadvantaged homes. They also act as vital sources for nutrition 
where there is provision of providing meals. They can be used as 
focal points for vaccination programmes and means for health and 
social workers to identify and make contact with deprived families. 

Health education in schools has been one of the priority areas 
all over the world in recent years. Many efforts have been made in 
this direction through adoption of health education techniques like 
child-to-child methods, development of curriculum and production 
of locally relevant education materials. The document draws attention 
to a very important aspect of the relationship of the fabric and 
management of school premises with health of the child, which has 
been a comparatively, neglected area of study. An attempt has been 
made to analyse the existing physical environment in schools and 
identify some vital factors that have direct implications for the health 
of children especially in developing countries. The relationship of 
these factors with possible diseases and health hazards that the 
existing situations can create for the children have been discussed. 


Location of the School 


Location has been found to be the most dangerous aspect of school. 
Generally in developing informal urban settlements, the most suitable 
land is used for constructing residential places. Schools are often 
built on least desirable land such as old waste dumps or areas prone 
to flooding etc. Very often they are located on busy roads or at far off 
places from the residential areas they are intended to serve. 
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These situations are likely to result in frequent damage to 
structure of the buildings which may cause physical harm to children 
in case they fall down, increase the risk of accidents and or catching 
airborne diseases and those related to extreme weather conditions 
when children have to walk long distances on busy roads. While in 
the case of existing schools, nothing much can be done about their 
location but in establishing schools in future, necessary precautions 
can be taken. Even in existing schools improvements like building 
of footpaths/bridges for children for accessing school, removal of 
hazardous waste, and sealing off the school building from adjacent 
hazards like a river or a pool, etc. are possible. 


Classrooms 


A variety of health problems are associated with the design; material 
used for construction, and size of classrooms. Adoption of standard 
designs of classrooms and schools does not always attain the desired 
goals as physical and climatic conditions vary in different parts of 
the countries. Unthoughtful adoption of standard design of 
classrooms/schools can prove to be a health hazard. Experiences 
in some countries like Ecuador in South America, Tajikistan in former 
Soviet Union, Gambia in West Africa, Costa Rica in South Africa 
and Rajasthan in India are illustrative. ‘The experiences in South 
America and former Soviet Union show that though standard designs 
have an important place yet. School buildings designed for hot 
lowlands proved completely unsuitable in extreme climate in 
mountainous regions. The experience in West Africa demonstrates 
that understanding of the social context in taking up the 
responsibility of physical protection of a school building and building 
up of the civic responsibility is as important as building model 
classrooms. The Central American example proves that mere building 
of government schools is not enough. The different material used 
and the structures have limited life and provision needs to be made 
for repair and replacements. The Indian experience exemplifies the 
need to think of the total school environment and not just that of 
the classroom. 

The design and structure of a classroom has a direct link with 
its micro-climate, which is determined by temperature, heat radiation 
and air movement. So far very little attention has been paid to 
understand the relationship between the indoor microclimate and 
health of the children. A number of health problems can accrue 
from inadequate attention to construction of suitable school building. 
These include: spending long hours in cold, damp and poorly 
ventilated classrooms especially by poorly nourished and 
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inadequately clothed children can cause acute respiratory infections; 
excessively warm conditions may cause thermal stress, fatigue, 
reduced learning capacity, and in extreme cases heat stroke; 
existence of a wide range of potential pollutants in the classroom 
can also influence the health of children; dampness and poor 
ventilation may lead to growth of moulds and fungi; pollutants 
produced by moulds which lead to acute respiratory infections and 
asthma; existence of cracks and inaccessible corners may lead to 
infestation of hookworms mites and jigger fleas which can cause 
various infections; broken windows, broken floors/steps, exposed 
nails and other such hazards can cause to physical injuries; bad 
lighting can affect the health of both teachers and children such as 
eyestrain, headaches, poor posture of children; and small size 
classrooms can lead to overcrowding which can be a cause of a 
variety of cross infections among children. 


Furniture 


The non-availability, shortage, and poor maintenance of furniture 
leads to a number of problems: Non-availability of proper and 
sufficient furniture for seating forces children to sit for long hours 
on floors that may be damp, cold or hot depending upon the 
construction material used and weather conditions. These conditions 
can lead of respiratory diseases or deteriorating health for those 
who already suffer from them; shortage of furniture forces 
overcrowding of children, which can lead to cross-infections. Over 
use of furniture very often leads to breakage with possibility of 
physical injuries to children. Use of unsuitable furniture (bigger 
size for smaller children or smaller size for older children) very often 
leads to defective postures. 


Essential Facilities 


Most are related to supply of contaminated water, non-availability 
or inadequate supply of drinking water. Non availability of sanitation 
facilities, poorly maintained toilets, unusable toilets due to problems 
arising from unsuitable structures; non-supply / inadequate supply 
of water for washing hands or flushing; no knowledge on the part of 
children about using the toilets etc. are other factors which have 
implications for health children in schools. The health problems 
include: contaminated drinking water can lead to many faecal-oral 
infections; absence of clean and functioning toilets can force children 
to defecate in and around the school compound resulting in school 
surroundings infected with parasites and staff; absence of functional 
toilets and also those not providing sufficient privacy lend to 
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absenteeism or even withdrawal from schools of grown up girls; 
toilets can lead to different infections including urinary tract 
infections by children; absence of convenient hand washing facilities 
can the cause infectious diseases which spread via faecal-oral route 
such as hepatitis A, diarrhoea, amoebic and bacillary dysentery, 
cholera and typhoid ete.; and with these facilities available, ignorance 
about the importance of and how to use them, can lead to a variety 
of infectious diseases. 


School Compounds 


With school compounds generally not available in many urban areas 
due to shortage of space no space is available for outdoor activities 
and physical exercises for children. This is a great handicap and 
needs attention. 

Even where available, they are relatively neglected and not 
maintained properly. With no boundary walls school compounds 
are often accessible to public for shortcuts or even as open-air public 
toilets. School compounds also tend to become dumping places for 
waste even medical waste. Stray animals also have a free access 
and only add to waste dumps. In many cases parts of the open 
school compounds become pools of stagnant water, which become 
breeding places for mosquitoes, and lead to spread of malaria and 
dengue fevers etc. Wide cracks, broken steps/footpaths and missing/ 
broken sanitary inspection covers can lead physical injury to 
children. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


Instead of investing large amounts on construction of new school 
buildings, priority should be given to use available funds to improve 
the physical condition of existing schools. Children and staff with 
disabilities should in particular be able to use facilities in existing 
schools. School level much more then classrooms, there is a need to 
think about the total environment of the school and the ways in 
which it can meet the needs of the community. To make a school 
environment healthy, have a number of steps are required; faecal- 
free surroundings. which require informed and responsible pupils, 
supervision of young children, fencing or construction of compound 
walls, conveniently located and clean toilets ensuring privacy; 
provision of safe drinking water which includes training children in 
its safe handling; provision of convenient easily accessible hand 
washing arrangements and ensuring that children and teachers use 
the facility after defecation and before and after taking meals; 
ensuring proper lighting of learning spaces climatic conditions; 
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protection of children from structural defects in building and natural 
conditions like rain, wind, sun and snow etc. which can be dealt 
with among other things, by having on the school premises; some 
tools like hammer in the school; parents/local communities to joining 
in the repair of school building; and regular maintenance; 
mobilisation of community support and motivational effort among 
all the concerned (children, teachers and community members). 

To show that commitment and motivation of even one person 
can bring about a wide range of initiatives in solving problems many 
times without any cost. 


Recommendations 


Finally, the authors have recommended a shift in focus of the health 
related activities/plans in four respects: away from buildings and 
towards adequate services particularly water and sanitation; away 
from classrooms and towards total school environments; away from 
design and construction and towards operation and maintenance; and 
away from regulation and towards motivation and ownership. 

Besides the above, the authors have recommended that planners 
should: involve local community at every step right from the selection 
of the site for school and design of its building so that they have 
feelings of ownership of the school; parent-teacher associations can 
be encouraged to do an annual audit of the school environment and 
suggest an action plan; use of more funds for maintenance, provision 
of facilities of drinking water and sanitation; encourage exchange of 
information between teachers about innovative techniques in 
creating hygienic conditions; develop procedures and encourage use 
of school buildings and facilities for more shifts, adult education 
centres and for community meetings etc, so that more resources 
are available for maintenance and teaching material; and follow up 
health education initiatives in schools to find out their strengths 
and weaknesses. À 

The recommendations for head teachers include: prioritisation 
of actions to be taken vis-à-vis tackling health hazards; identification 
and association of key people in school and community in decision 
making and attending to different problems; encouragement to 
teachers to take independent decisions about the use of learning 
spaces (classrooms/open spaces); development of daily plans to 
involve children and parents in health related activities; use of super 
of the use of school sanitation facilities; seeking out of key people in 
the community who can help with specific activities; and organisation 
of events that help children to spread good hygienic behaviour in 
their homes and neighbourhood. 


Confronting Future Challenges: 
Educational Information, Research 
and Decision-making 


Studies in 
Comparative 
Education 


Fernando Reimers 
Noe! MeGinn 
Kate Wild 


UNESCO: 
‘International Bureau 
of Education, 
Paris 
_QUNESCO 1995 


Summary by M.S. Khaparde 
The document includes two papers, one by 
Fernando Reimers and Noel McGinn on “Using 
Research in Educational Policy and 
Administrative Decision-Making” and the other 
by Kate Wild on “Information Available and Its 
Impact on Educational Policy Making, Planning 
and Decision-making: Implications for 
Educational Information Services.” The two 
studies have used different methods. The main 
objective as reflected in the document is to 
promote a dialogue between three main 
partners, i.e. political decision-makers, 
researchers and documentalists. The growing 
strength of democracy and the crisis in 
ideological models which used to influence a 
great deal of political debate have enabled the 
publishers to overcome some.of the barriers 
which existed between political decision- 
makers and researchers. 


Using Research in Educational Policy and 
Administrative Decision-making 


The researchers selected five developing 
countries without naming them as their case 
studies in which attempts were made to examine 
linkages between education policy with research 
and policy analysis. Each of the cases is based 
on documented experience. It is presumed that 
supporting decision-making with research-based 
knowledge is a complex phenomenon. This 
complexity prevents a systematic arrangement 
of conditions to ‘engineer’ the impact of 
knowledge on decision making. A fruitful 
strategy involves identifying multiple groups that 
shape education policy decision and its 
implementation. To maximise the impact of 
research on decisions requires addressing 
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mediated by political and cultural variables. The most successful 
cases examined in this study illustrate the importance of local agents 
or counterparts who can work as moderators to promote change. 
The most effective agents were outside government located in non- 
governmental organisations, universities or the private sector. 
Governments certainly had to be involved as almost all policy 
decisions involve government action, but the pressure for change 
came from establishing partnership between governments, foreign 
consultants and other stakeholders of the society. Communication 
of results is of vital importance. The cases examined in this study 
illustrate how investments of time and energy at the earliest stages 
of the project help in the realisation of an effective strategy to 
disseminate the findings of studies. These include use of videos to 
illustrate classroom practices, slide shows to summarise study 
results or computer generated graphics to summarise the findings. 
The key mechanism was the use of media to disseminate the findings 
of research and analysis. 

The participation of groups outside government is crucial to 
increasing the impact of analysis on decision making, since 
governments know that they cannot afford to ignore attention to 
issues addressed by analysis and research. A number of actors and 
contenders in policy making and who process know about a 
researched topic can try to obtain political gain from the findings. 
Therefore, the government has an incentive to take an initiative in 
addressing issues by involving groups outside the government in 
the process of planning and decision-making. In addition, local 
groups outside the government are an important group whose views 
and involvement is important. 


Documentation and Dissemination 


Where is abundance of research many researchers and. decision 
makers in their own country are generally not familiar with what 
has been done even. The volume of research is so great that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to retrieve information from archives 
and other storage systems. Most decision makers like an articulated 
understanding of how education organisations operate and how they 
achieve their goals. Education requires a systematic. understanding 
of its various dimensions these need to be dealt with the courses, 
currently being taught in universities. 

‘Those responsible for educational documentation might consider 
that their fundamental cause is not so much to defuse data and 
information about specific programmes but to contribute to the 
development of conceptual frameworks and systematic view of 
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education. The documents of the future have to emphasise facts 
and proper conceptual framework for the understanding of how facts 
might differ across a range of contexts. It is believed that those who 
manage the education system know best the kind of problems that 
these systems face. The kind of documents which should be prepared 
and the kind of dissemination of research based information that is 
required, are base whieh while using the managers’ or decision 
makers knowledge of how the.system works, bring in the outsider 
to suggest new designs for operation. Two directions would be: the 
revision and elaboration of the taxonomies used to catalogue 
documents; and application of new technology for information 
retrieval. The new technology of information storage and retrieval 
both permeate, and require, new taxonomies for categorisation of 
information and cataloguing of documents. These taxonomies should 
be designed taking into account the conceptual categorisation of 
decision makers. The challenge will be to design taxonomies and 
systems of storage and retrieval that have “open structures”, that 
is, that they can continues to grow as the volume of information 
continue to expand at a geometric rate. 


Decision-makers 


Research suggests that there are a few real decisions in a large 
organisation. Organisations in rapidly changing environments cannot 
be managed by fixed rules and regulations. Policies have to be seen 
either as temporary tactics and, therefore, subject to change or as a 
particular strategy, which will be interpreted and applied in different 
ways according to emerging probabilities. This kind of management 
requires much more information. 

The proper management of education system requires a large 
volume of information. The learning organisation is one in which 
every person is a decision maker, in which every person uses data 
in taking decisions. The role of executive shifts from decision-maker 
to organiser of strategic thinking. Minister's focus shifts -from ‘fire 
fighting’ operations to management to long-term analysis of the 
emerging probabilities for education and its contribution to society. 
Her or his views of education expands with information. This kind 
of leadership requires information about alternatives that do not 
yet exist, at least in the system under study. 

In conclusion, what is needed is more research, but not 
necessarily more researchers. What is needed is greater use of the 
scientific method in the process of policy formulation and decision- 
making. This will require closer links between researchers and 
decision makers. Each will have to change to make linkages possible. 
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language of decision makers. This means moving out of narrow 
disciplines and taking bold steps away from the security of techniques 
that promise rigour. Opportunities of social interaction are called 
for, as well as meetings and conferences, which bring together 
researchers and decision makers. Decision makers, for their part, 
will have to change the authority structure of their organisations. 
What is required is to flatten the hierarchy to permit greater 
horizontal communication within the organisation, fostering the kind 
of dialogue that leads to definition and acceptance of common 
objectives, and full sharing of information about policy options. The 
combination of scientific method with open communication will 
generate the learning organisation. 


Information Availability and Its Impact on Education 


It is believed that there should be a relationship between the 
availability of information and improvements in the effectiveness of 
education systems. In this paper the author had made efforts to 
explore its relationship between the information documentation 
services and its impact on educational policy making, since 
considerable investments have been made during the last few decades 
in developing information centres in different countries and to 
examine the implications for information and documentation 
services. It describes the use of research results and information 
and data originating in research projects in educational policy 
making. One of the functions of information is to promote the use of 
existing research findings for further research. The author also 
explained the gaps between the education information services and 
its use by decision makers. Generally it is believed that a strong 
information documentation centre will lead to more effective 
educational decision-making. 

This belief emerges from the fact that access to information based 
on research will promote innovations; there is however little evidence 
to support it. In recent times due to increased financial constraints, 
it is all the more necessary to understand the linkages between a 
strong information system and its use by policy-decision makers. It 
is of equal importance to funding agencies and the organisations 
like UNESCO, International Bureau of Education (IBE) etc. to study 
and understand the effectiveness of the system as these organisations 
aim at reinforcing national and regional capacities in information 

_ and documentation. An organised information and documentation 
service centre is expected to collect, along with available research 
reports, other material such as policy documents, annual reports, 
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statistical compilations, curricula, teaching learning materials, 
training methodologies and other documents as per the requirement 
of the users. Part of the function of an information service is to 
promote the use of available findings to obviate the need for further 
research. The questions that need to be asked include: available 
research findings being used in the total education system? What 
are the abstracts to information use? 

Information is seen not only as a tool for government policy- 
makers but as one which can empower teachers and members of 
the public to participate in defining public agenda with respect to 
education, thereby influencing the definition of issues which confront 
the policy-makers. Information needs to be placed in a broad social 
context, which stimulates more knowledgeable public debate on 
education issues. i 

Four countries were selected for the study, i.e. Argentina, 
Botswana, Jordan, and Switzerland; these represents different 
economic and social situations, levels of development and educational 
information infrastructure. Of the four countries Switzerland emerges 
as the most aävanced country in the application of information 
technology and the development of education data base and 
computerised networks. The emphasis in this study was on 
generating ideas that might be worth expansion rather than on 
providing definitive answers. - 

The two regional networks taken up for the study were from 
South East Asia and Latin America. The main purpose of examining 
the information services, systems and networks in detail in the 
accompanying studies was to try to identify approaches and decision 
making factors which mitigated in favour of their success or were 
likely to lead to failure. The South East Asian network is the Regional 
Education Information Network (RIEN) an institution created by the 
South East Asia Ministries of Education Organisation to help solve 
common education problems, anticipate education needs at the 
regional level and to assist the solution of country specific problems. 
The Latin America Research Network (Red Latino-americana de 
Information y documentation en Education or REDUC) is a larger 
established network and one of the very few that has conceptualised 
all stages of document processing from collection to use. Over a 
period of twenty years REDUC has managed to maintain the 
processing work within a cooperative network framework in order 
to feed services that can have more direct impact on policy decision- 
making. 

In examining the question of impact of information on policy 
planning and decision making the audience is clientele assumed 
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includes stage at senior levels within the government. However, for 
major policy reforms other actors like non-governmental 
organisations, public opinion, press and media, professional 
associations etc. also play a key role. Information needs of 
policy-makers are driven by the decisions they are required to take, 
the issues they are required to advise, upon time factor and 
information availability. Policy-makers want information from 
different sources packaged around the issues they deal with. 

With notable exceptions, the cases show that education 
information is still often isolated from institutional management 
and user community. Policy makers and decision-makers were 
considered the most important target audience by all the institutions 
studied with the possible exception of Argentina, which gives 
substantial importance to teachers and school administrators and 
the public. Government officials preferred factual information to 
research findings. Research reports certainly contain useful factual 
information; it is the responsibility of the information centre to 
package that along with materials from other sources, if necessary, 
around issues of concern to the decision-maker. Research, policy 
analysis and information gathering and processing are closely linked 
activities. Ministries of education establish specific units to gather 
information. The aim is to ensure dialogue between researchers, 
documentalists and other policy makers. The study explains the 
relationship between research results, and their implications for 
information and documentation services. 

Considerable investments have been made during the last 
decades in building educational libraries, documentation centres 
and information networks at international, regional and national 
levels. Often investment has been based on the underlying 
assumption that it would lead to more effective educational decision- 
making because it would facilitate access to knowledge based on 
research and prior educational innovation and experience. There is 
still little concrete evidence that this is the case. 

It is the research community in Botswana which is leading the 
push for more integration among research, policy and information 
communities. The objective is to develop dialogue and increase 
chances for research findings to receive attention from policy-makers 
and decision makers in the education establishment. There is no 
specialised education information service within the country; the 
National Institute of Research has the most experience of attempting 
to development information services for use by planners and 
policy-makers. Jordan is in the midst of an educational reforms 
programme, which has high visibility within the country. The 
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National Centre for Education Research and Development (NCERD) 
is the research instrument of the reform programme. The research 
agenda is determined by the reform process and close working links 
have been established between NCERD and the Ministry. The results 
of the policy research carried out by NCERD is fed systematically to 
Ministry officials, there appears however, to be little interest in 
research conducted outside this system. Work on documentation 
within NCERD is at a very preliminary stage. Of the four countries 
under study, Switzerland is the most advanced in the application of 
information technology and the development of education databases 
and computerised networks. It has, however, discovered that 
investments in this area do not necessarily lead to increased use of 
information by those responsible for education systems. 

At the international level, UNESCO, with its associated regional 
offices and centres, including the IBE, is a major actor with respect 
to the provision of information on education and the support of 
information and documentation centres within ministries of 
education. The UNESCO/IBE has long recognised that, while “its 
particular interest is the exchange of information at the international 
level such developments must rest on the secure foundation of quality 
institutiorfs at the national level”. This study is an indication that 
the IBE is interested in examining the role that international 
organisations can play, not only with respect to the supply of 
information, where more emphasis has been placed in the past, but 
also with respect to information use. New tools and new relationships 
will need to be explored. The UNESCO Clearing House and its General 
Information Programme may both be sources of useful ideas. 

The REDUC for many years has been putting emphasis on the 
abstracting of research reports as a first step towards the provision 
of more policy-oriented information services. To the extent that these 
networks link policy makers and researchers in discussion on 
education, research provides provide an extensive network of links 
for global information exchange. The concept of education 
information service for policy use needs to be developed within this 
broader framework. Information was obtained for different 
stakeholders dealing with various aspects of management, processing 
and dissemination of information. The various aspects covered in 
the study were: funding levels and sources; management structures; 
management tools; networking structures; network support tools; 
users and user needs; services and products; types and subjects of 
information collected; sources of information; application of 
technologies; problems and obstacles. 

While most of the centres had developed basic tools to monitor 
inputs into the system and number of users, these did not appear to 
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be used to signal potential problems. The kind of information kept 
about users was not in most cases sufficient for identification of 
particular target groups. The absence of management tools, or of their 
use, can limit the credibility of the information unit as an effective 
partner in the institutional enterprise and its capacity to justify its 
programme and resources. Manual records, when available, were not 
always kept up-to-date and often not aggregated, they had therefore, 
limited value from a management perspective. Only in REIN 
evaluations were made available during the course of discussion. Their 
focus was on technical aspects rather than on information use. 

With regard to management information there was there was 
little sharing of mformation either at the level of individual 
information unit, and or at the level of senior management. Sharing 

‘evaluation information could improve the design of future education 

information programmes. No information centre can be totally 
independent and self-reliant; it cannot have an entirely 
comprehensive collection or provide all services. Links with other 
organisations, and formal or less formal networking arrangements, 
are critical for capacities to serve clients. Networking was not, 
therefore, an issue of.relevance not only to the two network 
coordinating centres, but also to other organisations. 

Overall, there is a fair degree of homogeneity in the information 
exchange standards and tools in use which could eventually facilitate 
inner-regional information exchange, as long as tools keep pace 
with the demands of network members for new capabilities. User 
institutions recognise the contribution made by the international 
community, in particular UNESCO and IBE to the development of 
tools that facilitate information exchange within education 
documentation networks. 

The fact remains that there is very little evidence of use of 
research findings or other sources of information by education policy- 
makers. The users contacted expressed a definite preference for 
factual information and data. One consistently expressed need called 
for information, which could help the education system provide 
labour market with the kind of skills that would increase the 
international competitiveness of the local economy. Information 
about how other countries organise their education systems was 
seen as a useful guide for identifying experiences meriting closer 
examination, rather than as substitute for such examination. 
Information needs of policy-makers are driven by the decisions they 
are required to take, the issues they are required to address, time 
factors and information availability. The format in which information 
is delivered is not their only concern. The fact that they do not 
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identify research findings as of priority may say as much about 
what the information centre knows about the problems they face as 
it does about their actual information needs. For example, research 
reports may contain data that would be useful if highlighted by the 
information centre, but not if the policy maker needs to discover its 
existence for him or herself. Policy makers do not want fragmented 
information; they want information from different sources packaged 
around the issues they deal with. It is in CIDE (Centro de 
Investigacion y Desarollo de la Education), where staff is involved 
with education research and top management is connected with 
the policy establishment. In Chile most concerted efforts are being 
made to explore ways in which policy-makers may be persuaded to 
incorporate research results and other relevant information into 
their thinking. 

Broadly speaking, REDUC collects research reports, with 
research defined to include descriptive studies, state-of-the-art 
reports, conference papers, and related materials. REIN incorporates 
policy documents from ministries in the region, and project reports, 
although it intends to expand coverage to include statistics and 
expertise. The coverage of the Resource Centre is broader. REIN 
does not give priority to the supply of bibliographic information or 
the collection of research reports. The Argentine Ministry focuses 
on the subject of education rather than on subject materials likely 
to be of general interest to students and teachers as it has in the 
past. The information centre in Botswana collects ‘grey Jiterature’ 
on education, which will mostly be made up of research reports 
from network participants. The NCERD (National Centre for 
Educational Research and Development) in Jordan presently 
acquires, information requested by its staff. In Switzerland the IDES 
(Information/ documentation/ education/ Suisse) focus will be on 
education policy materials of current interest. Only in IDES in 
Switzerland was there explicit acknowledgement of the need to define 
material to be collected, in the interest of clarifying what users might 
expect from the information centre and in the interest of balancing 
resources between processing and service tasks. 

Most units represented in the study are at the design stage with 
respect to the development of services and products. This is true of 
Argentina, where long-dormant services are being revived and 
refocused for wider distribution; of Botswana, where an education 
documentation centre is being created; of Switzerland, where 
reorganisation is still underway; and of REIN. 

The most original thinking on products is underway in REDUC. 
Starting from a base of document abstracts, which have been widely 
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distributed in printed and machine-readable form, along with the 
full text of documents on microfiche, a series of products have been 
developed which attempt to simulate demand within the communities 
of education policy and practice and demonstrate how that demand 
can be met. Products include: simulation models and policy analysis 
tools which draw on document abstracts along with key texts and 
data; hypertext search techniques for navigating through sets of 
abstracts and the full text of certain documents which can be 
provided on diskette; state-of-the-art reviews based on reports 
included in the abstract base; and bibliographic materials in answer 
to specific queries. 

REIN intends to develop comparative profiles of the education 
systems of in its member states based on the policy documents 
included in its database and other materials collected inter-alia by 
the INNOTECH Resource Centre. A sample was produced for 
Philippine Ministry officials and was considered useful. NCERD and 
the Ministry of Education in Jordan were the only two organisations 
that were not using computerised systems for any aspect of 
documentation work. Both recognised that computerisation was 
necessary and the Ministry library identified micro CDS/ISIS as the 
most appropriate tool because of its wide use in the country. IDES 
in Switzerland was the only organisation that had initiated 
computerisation but was not using UNESCO's micro CDS/ISIS and 
IBM-compatible PCs. 

Most organisations were moving into local-area networking 
environments; in Argentina, a wide-area network will link the federal 
and provincial education documentation centres, CIDE and a number 
of REDUC centres are using Internet, primarily for electronic mail 
rather than for information access or exchange. REDUC and 
INNOTECH (REIN) have expanded the capacities of micro CDS/ISIS: 
REDUC in the direction of more user-friendly and powerful search 
techniques, and REIN in the direction of capacity to handle full- 
text. Innovative technological developments have been undertaken 
by REDUC in its attempts to adapt bibliographic data and abstracts 
to policy use through enhanced search capabilities and simulation 
modelling. Plans in Argentina to incorporate a multi-media centre 
within the information centre will introduce students and teachers 
to new technologies and information services and this represents 
an important element of the overall programme to sensitise the public 
to education issues and to the new capabilities offered by technology. 
Within the case study institutions and their network partners there 
is still a wide discrepancy in available technologies and capacities 
to exploit them. 
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Findings and Discussion 


With notable exceptions, the cases show that education information 
is still often isolated from institutional management and user 
communities. At the same time, information units do not exploit 
opportunities to define objectives or user groups and demonstrate 
how information needs can be met. Their management is often weak, 
both at the level of the unit and at the level of the host organisation. 
Until they learn to target their resources more systemically, it will 
be difficult for them to break out of their isolation, demonstrate 
their value to their home institutions and relate their services to 
education issues and the communities dealing with them. Both levels 
of management have a role to play. Where efforts are being made to 
integrate information programmes into overall institutional 
management and the information community with education 
planning and research, there appeared to be more awareness of the 
need to address policy audiences. 

None of the cases studied could match REDUC’s twenty-year 
history of sustained commitment to the objective of using information 
to change education systems. Three components are important and 
rare: belief in the link between information availability and education 
change; clear management recognition that an information base is 
a prerequisite to the application of information for decision-making 
purposes; and recognition of the role of information specialist in the 
endeavour. The long-term commitment of CIDE management has 
been the most important element in enabling REDUC to reach the 
point where issues of policy application could be seriously considered. 
It may be difficult to quantify, but it is also difficult to deny the 
connection between sustained management commitment and 
capacity of the information service to become an instrument of 

“education change. a 

Policy-makers and decision-makers were considered the most 
important target audience in all the case study institutions, with 
the possible exception of the information centre in Argentina which 
gave more importance to teachers and school administrators and 
the general public, although by no means to the exclusion of decision- 
makers within the federal and provincial governments. Government 
officials prefer factual information to research findings. Research 
reports certainly contain useful factual information and it is the 
responsibility of the information centre to package it, along with 
materials from other sources if necėssary, around issues of concern 
to the decision-maker. A number of attempts in this direction have 
been identified; data base for use in policy analysis, for example, 
and synthetic reports and compilations of information describing 
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education systems. If the assumption that some issues are more 
amenable to information inputs than others is correct, information 
centres must take responsibility for discriminating among issues 
and developing their collections and services accordingly. There is a 
need in the world for broad-based comprehensive information service 
for general research, historical and archival purposes. But such 
services. by themselves are not likely to be capable of developing 
targeted products for particular groups of decision-makers in 
education. : i 

All institutions develop their own cultures, which determine the 
way staff members carry out their functions. Ministries of education 
have similar characteristics the world over, and they share many of 
the features of any government bureaucracy. But each will also have 
its own particularities. Among those that impact on information 
use are: the kind of advisory staff available to the minister and his 
senior officials; the nature of the planning process, whether 
essentially technique-based or issue-based; the existence or not of 
an information facility; the extent to which staff are well-connected 
to the education scene, nationally and internationally; and the 
pressure of time under which decisions are normally required to be 
taken. The information unit, whether it is inside or outside the 
ministry, will not be able to change most of these factors; 
understanding them and adapting information products to reflect 
them will increase the chances of information use. 

It is the responsibility of the information unit to define and make 
know what information it can deliver from its own sources or through 
network contacts, and in what form and time frame it will deliver 
that information. The user can then make an educated decision as 
to whether the information centre can help solve his/her problem 
or not. In the absence of a clear understanding of the capabilities of 
the service, the user is more likely to approach his own contacts 
and information sources and to bypass the formal information 
structure. Bridges must be built between the information and 
education worlds for the former to have impact on the latter. Formal 
studies of users’ needs have their place but they cannot substitute 
for ongoing dialogue, as a means of identifying and responding to 
information needs. 

Ministries of education, which establish research units, could 
consider either including documentation functions within the unit 
or linking the management structures within a single team. Whatever 
the mechanism, the aim is to ensure dialogue between researchers 
and the analysts on thé one hand and those with access to internal 
and external information sources on the other. While no tools 
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developed and applied within the information unit can measure 
actual use of information in a particular decision-making context, 
they can indicate whether decision-makers or their staff are using 
services and for what purposes. Unless information units develop 
and apply standards to measure use as well as processes, they will 
face increasing scepticism when requests for resources are made 
and will have consequent difficulty in maintaining levels of service 
in the face of universal resource constraints. 

Information units are more effective in environments where 
senior management is an active participant in setting information 
goals and monitoring their achievement. Continued reliance on donor 
funding has often been thought to indicate a lack of belief on the 
part of the host institution in the value of information. There are 
positive and negative aspects of donor funding. The negative side 
may be an excessive influence of donor agendas, too much emphasis 
on cost-benefit analysis that cannot measures the intangibles of 
information use, and lack of the kind of continuity necessary to 
build a critical mass of information. 

Education information programmes need access to expertise in 
information technology to explore new possibilities for information 
use. The combination of mass storage and communications 

. capabilities have revolutionised concepts of information access. In 
future it may no longer be necessary to catalogue or abstract 
materials or to build bibliographic databases, either because the 
data are easily available from service points or because publishing 
and document production incorporate such information into texts 
in machine-readable form. Discussions held in the course of the 
study have suggested that management of education information 
centres could be improved by increasing capacities to set objectives, 
define collections and users more clearly, monitor activities and 
measures for information use. Discussion have also identified a need 
for information staff to reach out to user communities and take 
initiatives that will bring generate awareness of their information 
products and services, and to develop a level of understanding of 
issues and methods of work which can provide a credible base for 
their design. 
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EDITORIAL Note 


This section deals with an assortment of subjects relating to 
trends and issues in educational development. It also consists 
of documents relating to proceedings of two international 
conferences on education : Population and Development, 
Environment and Development. There are two documents on 
Human Development and Human Rights; two documents are 
primarily devoted to a discussion of educational finance at the 
secondary stage; further, three documents are concerned with 
educational reforms. 

A brief summary of the main points made in the studies is 
given below: 


Rio Declaration on Environment and Development and 
Agenda 21 of U.N. Conference on Environment and 
Development, 1992 


It is primarily concerned with environment and sustainable 
development. This Conference adopted three major agreements 
aimed at changing the traditional approach to development. These 
agreements relate to a series of principles defining the rights 
and responsibilities of states; a comprehensive programme of 
action in all areas of sustainable development and a set of 
principles to underlie the sustainable management of forests; 
world-wide. The conference also opened two legally binding 
conventions aimed at preventing global climate change and the 
eradication of the diversity of global species. The declaration 
contains brief references to giving girls equal access to education 
and reducing the workload of women. It also calls on governments 
to ensure that, by 2000, 50 per cent of the youth, gender balanced, 
have access to secondary education or vocational training; and 
to teach students about environment and sustainable 
development through their schooling. It also exhorts upon the 
states that access to education must be hastened for all children; 
adult illiteracy must be reduced to half of its 1990 level and the 
curriculum must incorporate environmental and developmental 
learning. Environment and development concepts including those 
relating to population growth must be included in educational 
programmes, with analysis of the causes of the major issues. 
Decision makers should be trained and school children should 
be involved in local and regional studies on environmental health, 
including safe drinking water, sanitation, food, etc. 
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This section deals with an assortment of subjects relating to 
trends and issues in educational development. It also consists 
of documents relating to proceedings of two international 
conferences on education ; Population and Development, 
Environment and Development. There are two documents on 
Human Development and Human Rights; two documents are 
primarily devoted to a discussion of educational finance at the 
secondary stage; further, three documents are concerned with 
educational reforms. 

A brief summary of the main points made in the studies is 
given below: 


Rio Declaration on Environment and Development and 
Agenda 21 of U.N. Conference on Environment and 
Development, 1992 


It is primarily concerned with environment and sustainable 
development. This Conference adopted three major agreements 
aimed at changing the traditional approach to development. These 
agreements relate to a series of principles defining the rights 
and responsibilities of states; a comprehensive programme of 
action in all areas of sustainable development and a set of 
principles to underlie the sustainable management of forests; 
world-wide. The conference also opened two legally binding 
conventions aimed at preventing global climate change and the 
eradication of the diversity of global species. The declaration 
contains brief references to giving girls equal access to education 
and reducing the workload of women. It also calls on governments 
to ensure that, by 2000, 50 per cent of the youth, gender balanced, 
have access to secondary education or vocational training; and 
to teach students about environment and sustainable 
development through their schooling. It also exhorts upon the 
states that access to education must be hastened for all children; 
adult illiteracy must be reduced to half of its 1990 level and the 
curriculum must incorporate environmental and developmental 
learning. Environment and development concepts including those 
relating to population growth must be included in educational 
programmes, with analysis of the causes of the major issues. 
Decision makers should be trained and school children should 
be involved in local and regional studies on environmental health, 
including safe drinking water, sanitation, food, etc. 
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Programme of Action of the United Nations International 
Conference on Population and Development 


The conference underlines the role of education in the 
empowerment of women with knowledge, skills and self- 
confidence necessary to participate fully in the development 
process. It stresses the need to achieve equity based and 
harmonious partnership between men and women and to 
enable women to realise their full potential; to enhance women’s 
contribution to sustainable development; to eliminate all forms 
of discrimination against girl child; to enhance public awareness 
of the value of girl child and to improve their welfare. It considers 
education as the key factor in sustainable development, to 
achieve universal access to equality education. Priority needs 
to be given to primary and technical education and job training, 
combating illiteracy and eliminating gender disparities. 
Promotion of non-formal education and improving the content 
of education has also been emphasised. 

The conference also laid down programmes of action to 
achieve the objectives underlined at the Conference. 


International Conference on Education, 46° Session 


The Cenference discussed about challenges of globalisation, 
unbearable inequalities between and within countries and the 
significance of learning to live together. A major challenge faced 
by the countries is guaranteeing and respecting the right to 
education for all. Among the reform processes, stress has been 
laid on updating curriculum in order to make it relevant; 
supporting and nurturing innovations, promoting active learning 
methods, involving teachers in decision-making and improving 
their education and training. Need for stimulating research has 
been stressed. Emphasis has also been laid on international 
cooperation in education. 


Taking Action for Human Rights in the Twenty-first Century 


This is a compendium of the views expressed by Nobel Laureates, 
Scientists, Writers, Heads of Government Organisations, Artists 
and Philosophers, at the request of the Director General, UNESCO 
about the action that need to be taken in support of human rights 
in the coming years. The papers also contain references to 
education. For example, it has been suggested that no one should 
be mandated to enter teaching profession without a fundamental 
grounding in human rights. Education is the basic human rights, 
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which should be safeguarded at any cost. Educational institutions 
must develop study programmes that include education in human 
rights. The paper prepared by UNICEF stresses on need for 
developing child's personality, talents and mental and physical 
activities to their fullest potential; promoting a culture of tolerance, 
mutual understanding and respect for diversity. 


Human Development Report 2002 


The Report is basically concerned with democracy in a 
fragmented world. Among the millennium development goals, 
stress has been laid on eradication of extreme poverty, achieving 
universal primary education and gender equality, empowerment 
of women and reducing child mortality, etc. It has been mentioned 
thet out of 680 million children at the primary stage, 113 million 
are not in school, 97 per cent of them in developing countries. In 
terms of public expenditure on education, India ranked 124 out 
of 173 countries. Stress has been laid on eliminating gender 
inequalities in primary education, preferably by 2005. 
Suggestions have been made for energising democratic 
governance for human development, deepening democracy by 
tackling democratic deficits and deepening democracy at the 
global level. 


Financing Secondary Education in Developing Countries: 
Strategies for Sustainable Growth 


The book discusses the rationale for expanding participation in 
secondary education and linking it with the need to remain 
competitive in a globalised world. It also explains the 
characteristics of secondary education in developing countries. 
According to the author, out of 150 countries, whose progress of 
secondary education was analysed, 44 were having GER 
between 20 to 30 per cent. Two third of the countries with low 
GER were in Africa. The book also contains case studies of 
countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America. In order to increase 
participation rate in secondary education, measures like raising 
the proportion of GNP to education, reducing unit costs, increasing 
efficiency and exploring opportunities to increase sharing have 
been suggested. 

Education in Asia: A Comparative Study of Cost and 
Financing 


The study is focused on cost and financing of education in Asian 
Countries. Comparisons among countries are based on indicators 
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of the formation of human capital and the promotion of social equity. 
The study compares the growth of education in Asian Countries. 
The main findings of the study are: (a) countries vary widely around 
a regional mean of 65 per cent in adult literacy, (b) government 
spending on education in term of proportion of GNP is somewhat 
lower in Asia than in other developing countries of the world, (c) a 
country’s wealth and overall level of public spending on education 
exert a weak influence on educational development, and (d) the 
unit costs of public education at all levels vary widely across 
countries, when expressed in relation to per capita GNP. The study 
also suggests policy options, which include increased public 
spending on education, improving primary education and providing 
adéquate resources for this sector. 


Educational Reforms in the South in the 1990s 


This study explores the theme of educational reforms in the south 
in terms of concrete educational reforms efforts in curriculum 
and contribution of research to informed policy making and 
practice in education. The common theme in a number of papers 
is that there is need for a radical transformation of the educational 
system, its sub-systems and functioning if it is to support broader 
social change. It has been emphasised that a successful reform 
effort is to be locally based, locally supported and should lead to 
empowerment for the key actors. The book also discusses the 
internal and external influences in educational reforms in the 
countries under study. Case studies of a structural and subs- 
sector educational reforms and the use of research for policy - 
making and practices in a few countries have been given. 


Education and National Development in Asia: 
Trends, Issues, Policies and Strategies 


The study focuses on broad role of education in national 
development in Asia. The emphasis is on trends, issues and 
envisaged problems within the educational system and in 
external relations of education with environment. The foremost 
concerns are implications for policy planning. 

The study discusses the influence of demographic, economic 
and social changes on education. For example, it has been mentioned 
that a sharp down-turn in 1990s in economic growth negatively 
affected countries of the former Soviet Union and Mongolia. 

It has been stated that education promotes sustained 
economic growth. Further, there is a clear correlation between 
poverty and illiteracy. Education also provides opportunities for 
productive work. 
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Suggestions have been made for improving quality of 
education defined in terms of basic skill training, critical thinking, 
self-esteem etc. The equity framework includes gender related 
equity, income related equity, locality related equity and socio- 
cultural equity. 

Suggestions relating to choices and strategies in financing 
education include adoption of unit cost system keeping in view 
the drop out and retention rates. It has also been suggested that 
student grants should be linked, not only to the family income 
but also to academic performance. According to the Report, the 
argument that privatisation leads to increased equity, efficiency 
and increased resources is not always correct. 

It has been pointed out that developing a well-functioning, 
coordinated national education system requires the following 
minimum ingredients: effective governance and management, 
research and development, high quality efficient staff and 
programmes; equitable selection process; multiple sources of 
finance and information and indicators for internal and cross- 
country comparisons. 

In order to achieve these goals, policy guidelines have been 
given. 


UNICEF: Medium Term Strategic Plan for the Period 2002-2005 


This is a draft plan prepared by UNICEF for consideration of the 
Executive Board of that body. In the beginning, it sets out the 
vision of the organisation in which every child has a right to grow 
to adulthood with dignity. It recognises that women are particularly 
important for the creation of healthy families, communities and 
nation. The documents also gives the guiding principles of the 
medium strategic plan, which are enabling children to have a good 
life, have access to good quality basic education and for 
adolescents an opportunity to develop fully their individual 
capacities in life. 

Among the organisational priorities, stress has been laid on 

girls’ education integrated ECD, immunisation ‘plus’, fighting HIV/ 
AIDS and improved protection of children from violence, 
exploitation, abuse and discrimination. At the end, the resource 
implications of the programme have been given. 
The United Nations Conference on Environment and Development, 
known as the Earth Summit, was held at Rio-deJanerio, Brazil 
from 3 to 14 June, 1992. The conference had Environment and 
Sustainable Development as its principal themes. 


Rio Declaration on Environment and 
Development and Agenda 2l 


Summary by R. Meganathan 


Represented by 108 heads of states or 

governments and some 2,400 representatives of 

NGOs, the Rio Summit adopted three major 

agreements aimed at changing the traditional 

approach to development. The agreements are: 

e The Rio Declaration on Environment and 
Development - a series of principles defining 
the rights and responsibilities of States; 

e Agenda 21 - a comprehensive programme of 
action for global action in all areas of 
sustainable development; 

The Statement of Forest Principles - a set of 

principles to underlie the sustainable 

management of forests worldwide. 

The conference also opened two legally 
binding conventions, aimed at preventing global 
climate change and the eradication of the 
diversity of biological species, for signature at 
the summit. They are: The United Nations 
Programme Convention on Climate Change and 
the Convention on Biological Diversity. The 
following sections present the Rio Declaration on 
Environment and Development as adopted in the 
Summit and the shortened summary of the 
Agenda 21. 


THE RIO DECLARATION ON ENVIRONMENT 
AND DEVELOPMENT - 1992 


The Declaration of Rio contains 27 fundamental 
principles on which nations can base their future 
decisions and policies, considering the 
implications of socio-economic development on 
the environment. 


, PREAMBLE 


The United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development, 
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Having met at Rio-de-Janeiro from 3 to 14 June 1992, 

Reaffirming the Declaration of the United Nations Conference 
on the Human environment, adopted at Stockholm on 16 June 1972, 
and seeking to build upon it, 

With the goal of establishing a new and equitable global 
partnership through the creation of new levels of co-operation among 
States, key sectors of societies and people, 

Working towards international agreements, which respect the 
interests of all and protect the integrity of the global bide rae 
and development system, 

Recognising the integral and interdependent nature of the Earth, 
our home, 

Proclaims that: 


PRINCIPLE 1 


Human beings are at the Centre of concerns for sustainable 
development. They are entitled to a healthy and productive life in 
harmony with nature. 


PRINCIPLE 2 


States have, in accordance with the charter of the United Nations 
and the principles of international law, the sovereign right to exploit 
their own resources pursuant to their own environmental and 
developmental policies, and the responsibility to ensure that activities 
within their jurisdiction or control do not cause damage to the 
environment of other states or of areas beyond the limits of national 
jurisdiction. 


PRINCIPLE 3 
The right to development must be fulfiled so as to equitably meet 


developmental and environmental needs of present and future 
generations. 


PRINCIPLE 4 
In order to achieve sustainable development, environmental 


protection shall constitute an integral part of the development process 
and cannot be considered in isolation from it. 


PRINCIPLE 5 


All States and all people shall co-operate in the essential task of 
eradicating poverty as an indispensable requirement for sustainable 
development, in order to decrease the disparities in standards of living 
and better meet the needs of the majority of the people of the world. 
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PRINCIPLE 6 


The special situation and needs of developing countries, particularly 
the least developed and those most environmentally vulnerable, shall 
be given special priority. International actions in the field of 
environment and development should also address the interests and 
needs of all countries. 


PRINCIPLE 7 


States shall co-operate in a spirit of global partnership to 
conserve, protect and restore the health and integrity of the 
Earth's ecosystem. In view of the different contributions to global 
environment degradation, states have common but differentiated 
responsibilities. The developed countries acknowledge the 
responsibility that they bear in the international pursuit of 
sustainable development in view of the pressures their societies 
place on the global environment and of the technologies and 
financial resources they command. 


PRINCIPLE 8 


To achieve sustainable development and a higher quality of life for 
all people, states should reduce and eliminate unsustainable patterns 
of production and consumption and promote appropriate 
demographic policies. 


PRINCIPLE 9 


States should co-operate to strengthen endogenous capacity-building 
for sustainable development by improving scientific understanding 
through exchanges of scientific and technological knowledge, and 
by enhancing the development, adaptation, diffusion and transfer 
of technologies, including new and innovative technologies. 


PRINCIPLE 10 


Environmental issues are best handled with the participation of all 
concerned citizens, at the relevant level. At the national level, each 
individual shall have appropriate access to information concerning 
the environment that is held by public authorities, including 
information on hazardous materials and activities in their 
communities, and the opportunity to participate in decision-making 
processes. States shall facilitate and encourage public awareness 
and participation by making information widely available. Effective 
access to judicial and administrative proceedings, including redress 
and remedy, shall be provided. 
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PRINCIPLE 11 


States shall enact effective environmental legislation. Environmental 
standards, management objectives and priorities should reflect the 
environmental and developmental context to which they apply. 
Standards applied by some countries may be inappropriate and of 
unwarranted economic and social cost to other countries, in 
particular developing countries. 


PRINCIPLE 12 


States should co-operate to promote a supportive and open 
international economic system that would lead to economic growth 
and sustainable development in all countries, to better address the 
problems of environmental degradation. Trade policy measures for 
environmental purposes should not constitute a means of arbitrary 
or unjustifiable discrimination or a disguised restriction on 
international trade. Unilateral actions to deal with environmental 
challenges outside the jurisdiction of the importing country should 
be avoided. Environmental measures addressing trans-boundary 
or global environmental problems should, as far as possible, be based 
on an international consensus. 


PRINCIPLE 13 


States shall develop national law regarding liability and compensation 
for the victims of pollution and other environmental damage. States 
shall also co-operate in an expeditious and more determined manner 
to develop further international law regarding liability and 
compensation for adverse effect of environmental damage caused 
by activities within their jurisdiction or control to areas beyond their 
jurisdiction. 


PRINCIPLE 14 


States should effectively co-operate to discourage or prevent the 
relocation and transfer to other states of any activities and 
substances that cause severe environmental degradation or are found 
to be harmful to human health. 


PRINCIPLE 15 


In order to protect the environment, the precautionary approach 
shall be widely applied by states according to their capabilities. Where 
there are threats of serious or irreversible, damage, lack of full 
scientific certainty shall not be used as a reason for postponing 
cost-effective measures to prevent environmental degradation. 
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PRINCIPLE 16 


National authorities should endeavour to promote the internalisation 
of environmental costs and the use of economic instruments, taking 
into account the approach that thé polluter should, in principle, 
bear the cost of pollution, with due regard to the public interest and 
without distorting international trade and investment. 


PRINCIPLE 17 


Environmental impact assessment, as a national instrument, shall 
be undertaken for proposed activities that are likely to have a 
significant adverse impact on the environment and are subject to a 
decision of competent national authority. 


PRINCIPLE 18 


States shall immediately notify other states of any natural disasters 
or other emergencies that are likely to produce sudden harmful 
effects on the environment of those states. Every effort shall be 
made by the international community to help states so afflicted. 


PRINCIPLE 19 


States shall provide prior and timely notification and relevant 
information to potentially affected states on activities that may have 
a significant adverse trans-boundary environmental effect and shall 
consult with those states at an early stage and in good faith. 


PRINCIPLE 20 


Women have a vital role in environmental management and 
development; their full participation is therefore essential to achieve 
sustainable development. 


PRINCIPLE 21 


The creativity, ideals and course of the youth of the world should be 
mobilised to forge a global partnership in order to achieve sustainable 
development and ensure a better future for all. 


PRINCIPLE 22 


Indigenous people and their communities, and other local 
communities, have a vital role in environmental management and 
development because of their knowledge and traditional practices. 
States should recognise and duly support their identity, culture 
and interests and enable their effective participation in the 
sustainable development. 
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PRINCIPLE 23 


The environment and natural resources of people under oppression, 
domination and occupation shall be protected. 


PRINCIPLE 24 


Warfare is inherently destructive of sustainable development. States 
shall therefore respect international law providing protection for 
the environment in times of armed conflict and co-operate in its 
further development, as necessary. 


PRINCIPLE 25 


Peace, development and environmental protection are interdependent 
and indivisible. 


PRINCIPLE 26 


States shall resolve all their environmental disputes peacefully and 
by appropriate means in accordance with the charter of the United 
Nations. 


PRINCIPLE 27 


States and people shall co-operaté in good faith and in a spirit of 
partnership in the fulfilment of the principles embodied in this 
Declaration and in the further development of international law in 
the field of sustainable development. 


AGENDA 21 


Agenda 21, an outcome of the United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development (UNCED) was a work programme 
for the 21* century for sustainable development. The agenda was 
approved by consensus among world leaders in Rio, representing 
98% of the world’s population. The genesis of the agenda starts 
from the UN General Assembly resolution 38/161 adopted in 
December 1983 in the World Commission on Environment and 
Development (WCED). The Commission chaired by Ms. Geo Harden 
Brundtlow, the Prime Minister of Norway with 22 members, worked 
for three years; presented its report titled as ‘Our Common Future’ 
in October 1987. The report initiated the concept of Sustainable 
Development as an urgent imperative on the global agenda and 
led directly to the decision of by the United Nations to convene the 
1992 Earth Summit. 

Agenda 21 is a major global consensus document. It consists of 
40 chapters under four different sections viz. Social and Economic 
Dimension; Conservation and Management of Resources; 
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Strengthening the Role of Major Groups; and Means of 
Implementation. The agenda suggests and calls for action from 
governments for sustainable development, besides giving the cost 
estimates. 

The preamble and the following eight chapters analyse the 
challenges that the adaptation of human behaviour to sustainable 
development pose to prevailing social and economic structures and 
institutions. Chapter 9 through 22 deal with the conservation and 
management of resources for development. Chapter 23 to 32 address 
the issues of how people are to be mobilised and empowered for 
development. The ways and means of implementation of Agenda 21 
are presented in chapters 33 to 40. 


SECTION ONE: SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DIMENSIONS 
1. Preamble 


Agenda 21 is a dynamic program. The various actors according to 
the different situation, capacities and priorities of countries and 
regions will carry it out overtime. 


2. Accelerating Sustainable Development 


Calls for a global partnership to provide a dynamic world econoniy 
based on an “...open, equitable, secure, non-discriminatory, and 
predictable multilateral trading system,” in which commodity exports 
of the developing countries can find markets at fair prices free of 
tariff and non-tariff barriers. 


3. Combating Poverty 


Suggests that factors creating policies of development, resource 
management, and poverty be integrated. This objective is to be sought 
by improving access of the poor to education and health care, to 
safe water and sanitation, and to resources, especially land; by 
restoration of degraded peoples; by ensuring that “women and men 
have the same right and the means to decide freely and responsibly 
on the number of spacing of their children.” Cost of implementation: 
$30 billion. 


4, Changing Consumption Patterns 


Calls for a social research and policy to bring forward new concepts 
of status and lifestyles, which are “less dependent on the Earth’s 
finite resources and more in harmony with its carrying capacity”. 
Greater efficiency in the use of energy and resources—for example, 
reducing wasteful packaging of products - must be sought by new 
technology and new social values. Cost of implementation: the 
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recommended measures are unlikely to require significant new 
financial resources. 


5. Population and Sustainability 


Urges government to develop and implement population policies 
integral with their economic development programs. Health services 
should “include women-managed, safe and effective reproductive 
health care and affordable, accessible service, as appropriates, for 
the responsible planning of family size...” Reduction of infant death 
rates, which converge with low birth rates to stabilise world 
population at a sustainable number at the end of the century. Cost 
of implementation: $7 billion. 


6. Protecting and Promoting Human Health 


Calls for meeting basic health needs of all populations; provide 
necessary specialised environment health services: co-ordinate 
involvement of citizens, and the health sector, in solutions to health 
problems. Health service coverage should be achieved for population 
groups in greatest need, particularly those living in rural areas. The 
preventative measures urged reckoning with urban health hazards 
and risks from environmental pollution. Cost of implementation: $7 
billion. 


7. Sustainable Human Settlements 


Address the full range of issues facing urban-rural settlements, 
including: access to land, credit, and low-cost building materials by 
homeless poor and unemployed; upgrading of slums to ease the 
deficit in urban shelter; access to basic services of clean water, 
sanitation, and waste collection; use of appropriate construction 
materials, designs, and technologies; increased use of high- 
occupancy public transportation and bicycle and foot paths; 
reduction of long-distance commuting; support for the informal 
economic sector; development of urban renewal projects in 
partnership with non-governmental organisations; improved rural 
living conditions and land-use planning to prevent urban sprawl 
onto agricultural land and fragile regions. Cost of implementation: 
$218 billion. 

8. Making Decisions for Sustainable Development 

Calls on government to create sustainable development strategies 
to integrate social and environment policies in all ministries and at 
all levels, including fiscal measures and the budget. Encourages 


nations and corporate enterprise to integrate environmental 
protection, degradation, and restoration costs in decision-making 
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at the outset, and to mount without delay the research necessary to 
reckon such costs, to develop protocol bringing these considerations 
into procedures at all levels of decision-making. Cost of 
implementation: $63 million. 


SECTION TWO: CONSERVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
RESOURCES 


9. Protecting the Atmosphere 


Urges constraint and efficiency in energy production and 
consumption, development of renewable energy sources, and 
promotion of mass transit technology and access thereto for 
developing countries. Conservation and expansion of “all sinks for 
greenhouse gases” is extolled, and trans-boundary pollution 
recognised as “subject to international controls”. Governments need 
to develop precise ways of predicting levels of atmospheric pollutants; 
modernise existing power systems to gain energy efficiency; and 
increase energy efficiency education and labelling programs. Cost 
of implementation: $ 50 million. 


10. Managing Land Sustainbly 


Calls on governments to develop policies that take into account the 
land-resource base, population changes, and the interests of local 
people; improve and enforce laws and regulations to support the 
sustainable use of land, and restrict the transfer of productive arable 
land to other uses; use techniques such as landscape ecological 
planning that focus on an ecosystem or a watershed, and encourage 
sustainable livelihoods; include appropriate traditional and 
indigenous land-use practices, such as pastoralism, traditional land 

` reserves, and terraced agriculture in land management; encourage 
the active participation in decision-making of those affected groups 
that have often of putting the value of land and ecosystems into 
national reports on economic performance; ensure that institutions 
that deal with land and natural resources integrate environmental, 
social, and economic issues into planning. Cost of implementation: 
$50 million. 


11.Combating Deforestation 


Calls for concerted international research and conservation efforts 
to control harvesting of forests and “uncontrolled degradation and 
conversion to other types of land use,” to develop the values of 
standing forests under sustained cultivation by indigenous 
technologies and agro-forestry, and to expand the shrunken world- 
forest cover. Governments, along with business, non-governmental 
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and other groups should: plant more forests to reduce pressure on 
primary and old growth forests; breed trees that are more productive 
and resistant to stress; protect forests and reduce pollutants that 
affect them, including air pollution that flows across borders; limit 
and aim to halt destructive shifting cultivation by addressing the 
underlying social and ecological causes; use environmentally sound, 
more efficient and less polluting methods of harvesting; minimise 
wood waste; promote small-scale enterprises; develop urban forestry 
for the greening of all places where people live; and encourage low- 
impact forest use and sustainable management of areas adjacent to 
forests. Cost of implementation: $31.25 billion. 


12. Combating Desertification and Drought 


Calls for intensive study of the process in its relation to world climate 
cuange to improve forecasting, study of natural vegetation succession 
to support large-scale revegetation and afforestation, checking and 
reversal of erosion, and like small-and grand-scale measures. For 
inhabitants whose perilously adapted livelihoods are threatened or 
erased, resettlement and adapted to new life ways must be assisted. 
Governments must: adopt national sustainable land-use plans and 
sustainable management of water resources; accelerate planting 
programs; and help to reduce the demand for fuel wood through 
energy efficiency and alternative energy programs. Cost of 
implementation: $ 8.6 billion. 


13. Sustainable Mountain Development 


Calls for study, protection, and restoration of these fragile ecosystems 
and assistance to populations in regions suffering degradation. 
Governments should: promote erosion-control measures that are 
low-cost, simple, and easily used; offer people incentives to conserve 
resources and use environment-friendly technologies; produce 
information on alternative livelihoods; create protected areas to save 
wild genetic material; identify hazardous areas that are most 
vulnerable to erosion floods, landslides, earthquakes, snow 
avalanches, and other natural hazards and develop early-warning 
systems and disaster-response teams; identify mountain areas 
threatened by air pollution from neighbouring industrial and urban 
areas; and create centres of information on mountain ecosystems. 
Cost of implementation: $13 billion. 


14. Sustainable Agriculture and Rural Development 


Rising population's food needs must be met through: increased 
productivity and cooperation involving rural people, national 
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governments, the private sector and the international community; 
wider access to techniques for reducing food spoilage, loss to pests, 
and for conserving soil and water resources, ecosystem planning; 
access of private ownership and fair market prices; advice and 
training in modern and indigenous conservation techniques 
including conservation tillage, integrated pest management, crop 
rotation, use of plant nutrients, agroforestry, terracing and mixed 
cropping; and better use and equitable distribution of information 
on plant and animal genetic resources. Cost of implementation: $30.8 
billion. 

15. Conservation of Biological Diversity 


Recognising the need to conserve and maintain genes, species and 
ecosystems, urges nations, with the cooperation of the United 
Nations, non-governmental organisations, the private sector and 
financial institutions, to: conduct national assessments on the state 
of biodiversity; develop national strategies to conserve and sustain 
biological diversity and make these part of overall national 
development strategies; long term research into importance of 
biodiversity for ecosystems that produce goods and environmental 
benefits; protect natural habitats; encourage traditional methods of 
agriculture, agroforestry; forestry, range and wildlife management 
which use, maintain, or increase biodiversity. Cost of implementation: 
. $3 billion. 


16. Management of Biotechnology 


Calls for the transfer of biotechnology to the developing countries 
and the creation of the infrastructure of human capacity and 
institutions to put it to work there. Highlights need for internationally 
agreed principles on risk assessment and management of all aspects 
of biotechnology, to: improve productivity and the nutritional quality 
and shelf-life of food and animal feed products; develop vaccines 
and techniques for preventing the spread of diseases and toxins; 
increase crop resistance to diseases and pests, so that there will be 
less need for chemical pesticides; develop safe and effective methods 
for the biological control of disease-transmitting insects, especially 
those resistant to pesticides; contribute to soil fertility; treat sewage, 
organic chemical wastes, and oil spills more cheaply and effectively 
than conventional methods and tap mineral resources in ways that 
cause less environmental damage. Cost of implementation: $20 billion. 


17. Protecting and Managing the Oceans 


Sets out goals and programmes under which nations may conserve 
“their” oceanic resources for their own and the benefit of the nations 
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that share oceans with them, and international programs that may 
protect the residual commons in the interests even of land-locked 
nations, such as: anticipate and prevent further degradation of the 
marine environment and reduce the risk of long term or irreversible 
effects on the oceans; ensure prior assessment of activities that 
may have significant adverse impact on the seas; make marine 
environmental protection part of general environmental, social and 
economic development policies; apply the “polluter pays” principle, 
and use economic incentives to reduce polluting of the seas; improve 
the living standards of coast-dwellers; reduce or eliminate discharges 
of synthetic chemicals that threaten to accumulate to dangerous 
levels in marine life; control and reduce toxic-waste discharges; 
stricter international regulations to reduce the risk of accidents and 
pollution from cargo ships; develop land-use practices that reduce 
run-off of soil and wastes to rivers, and thus to the seas; stop ocean 
dumping and the incineration of hazardous wastes at sea. Cost of 
implementation: $13 billion. 


18. Protecting and Managing Fresh Water 


Sets out measures, from development of long-range weather and 
climate forecasting to cleanup the most obvious sources of pollution, 
to secure the supply of fresh water for the next doubling of the 
human population. Focus is on developing low-cost but adequate 
services that can be installed and maintained at the community 
level to achieve universal water supply by 2025. The interim goals 
set for 2000 include: to provide all urban residents with at least 40 
litres of safe drinking water per person per day; provide 75% of 
urban dwellers with sanitation; establish standards for the discharge 
or municipal and industrial wastes; have three-quarters of solid 
urban waste collected and recycled, or disposed of in an 
environmentally safe way; ensure that rural people everywhere have 
access to safe water and sanitation for healthy lives, while 
maintaining essential local environments; control water-associated 
diseases. Cost of implementation: $54.7 billion. 


19. Safer Use of Toxic Chemicals 


Seeks objectives such as: full evaluation of 500 chemicals before 
the year 2000; control of chemical hazards through pollution 
prevention, emission inventories, product labelling; use limitations, 
procedures for safe handling and exposure regulations; phase-out 
or banning of high-risk chemicals; consideration of policies based 
on the principle of producer liability; reduced risk by using less- 
toxic or non-chemical technologies; review of pesticides whose 
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acceptance was based on criteria now recognised as insufficient or 
outdated; efforts to replace chemicals with other pest-control 
methods such as biological control; provision to the public of 
information on chemical hazards in the languages of those who use 
the material; development of a chemical-hazard labelling system 
using easily understandable symbols; control of the export of banned 
or restricted chemicals and provision of information on any exports 
to the importing countries. Cost of implementation: $200 million. 


20. Managing Hazardous Wastes 


Seeks international support in restraint of the trade and for 
containing the hazardous cargoes in safe sinks. Governments should: 
require and assist in the innovation by industry of cleaner production 
methods and of preventive and recycling technologies; encourage 
the phasing out of processes and produce high risks because of 
hazardous waste management; hold producers responsible for the 
environmentally unsound disposal of the hazardous wastes they 
generate; establish public information programs and ensure that 
training programs provided for industry and government workers 
on hazardous-waste issues, especially use minimisation; build 
treatment centres for hazardous wastes, either at the national or 
regional level; ensure that the military conforms to national 
environmental norms for hazardous-waste treatment and disposal; 
ban the export of hazardous wastes to countries that are not equipped 
to deal with those wastes. Industry should: treat, recycle, reuse and 
dispose of wastes at or close to the site where they are created. Cost 
of implementation: $18.5 billion. 


21.Managing Solid Wastes and Sewage 


Governments should urge waste minimisation and increase reuse/ 
recycling as strategies toward sound waste treatment and disposal; 
encourage “life-cycle” management of the flow of material into and 
out of manufacturing and use; provide incentives to recycling; fund 
pilot programs, such as small-scale and cottage based recycling 
industries, compose production, irrigation using treated waste water, 
and the recovery of energy from wastes; establish guidelines for the 
safe reuse of waste and encourage markets for recycled and reused 
products. Cost of implementation: $23.3 billion. 


22. Managing Radioactive Wastes 


Calls for increasingly stringent measures to encourage countries to 
cooperate with international organisations to: promote ways of 
minimising and limiting the creation of radioactive wastes; provide 
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for the sage storage, processing, conditioning, transportation and 
disposal of such wastes; provide developing countries with technical 
assistance to help them deal with wastes, or make it easier for such 
countries to return used radioactive material to suppliers, promote 
the proper planning of safe and environmentally sound ways of 
managing radioactive wastes, possibly including assessment of the 
environmental impact; strengthen efforts to implement the Code of 
Practice on the Transboundary Movements of Radioactive Wastes; 
encourage work to finish studies on whether the current voluntary 
moratorium on disposal of low-level radioactive wastes at sea should 
be replaced by a ban; not promote or allow storage or disposal of 
radioactive wastes near seacoasts or open seas, unless it is clear 
that this does not create an unacceptable risk to people and the 
marine environment; not export radioactive wastes to countries that 
prohibit the import of such waste. Cost of implementation: $8 million. 


SECTION THREE: STRENGTHENING THE ROLE OF MAJOR 
GROUPS 


23. Preamble 


“Critical to the effective implementation of the objectives, policies, 
and mechanisms agree to by Governments in all program areas of 
Agenda 21 will be the commitment and involvement of all social 
groups...” 

24.Women Sustainable Development 


Urges governments to face the status question: give girls equal access 

to education; reduce the workloads of girls and women; make health- 

care systems responsive to female needs; open employment and 

careers to women; and bring women into full participation in social, 

cultural and public life. Governments should: ensure a role for 

women in national and international ecosystem management and 

control of environmental degradation; ensure women’s access to 

property rights, as well as agricultural inputs and implements; take’ 
all necessary measures to eliminate violence against women and 

work to eliminate persistent negative images, stereotypes and 
attitudes and prejudices against women; develop consumer 
awareness among women to reduce or eliminate unsustainable 
consumption; and begin to count the value of unpaid work. Cost of 
implementation: $40 million. 

25. Children and Youth in Sustainable Development 


Calls on governments, by the year 2000, to ensure that 50% of their 
youth, gender balanced, have access to secondary education or 
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vocational training; teach students about the environment and 
sustainable development through their schooling; consult with and 
let youth participate in decisions that affect the environment; enable 
youth to be represented at international meetings and participate in 
decision making at the United Nations; combat human rights abuses 
against youth and see that their children are healthy, adequately fed, 
educated and protected from pollution and toxic substances; and 
develop strategies that deal with the entitlement of young people to 
natural resources. Cost of implementation: $1.5 million. 


26. Strengthening the Role of Indigenous Peoples 


Urges governments to enrol indigenous peoples in full global 
partnership, beginning with measures to protect their rights and 
conserve their patrimony; recognise that indigenous lands need to 
be protected from environmentally unsound activities, and from 
activities the people consider to be socially and culturally 
inappropriate; develop a national dispute resolution procedure to 
deal with settlement and land-use concerns; incorporate their rights 
and responsibilities into national legislation; recognise and apply 
elsewhere indigenous values, tradition, knowledge and resource 
management practices; and provide indigenous people with suitable 
technologies to increase the efficiency of their resource management. 


27. Partnerships with Non-governmental Groups [Civic Groups] 


Calls on governments and the United Nations system to: invite non- 
governmental groups to be involved in making policies and decisions 
on sustainable development; make NGOs a part of the review process 
and evaluation of implementing Agenda 21; provide NGOs with timely 
access to information; encourage partnerships between NGOs and 
local authorities; review financial and administrative support for 
NGO expertise and information; and create laws enabling NGOs the 
right to take legal action to protect the public interest. Cost of 
implementation: no estimate, 


28.Local Authorities 


Calls on local authorities by 1996 to undertake to promote a 
consensus in their local population on “a local Agenda 21”; and at 
all times, to invite women and youth into full participation in the 
decision-making, planning, and implementation process; to consult 
citizens and community, business and industrial organisation to 
gather information and build a consensus on sustainable 
development strategies. This consensus would help them reshape 
local programs, policies, laws, and regulations to achieve desired 
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objectives. The process of consultation would increase people’s 
awareness of sustainable development issues. Cost of implementation: 
$ 1 million. 


29. Workers and Trade Unions 


Challenges governments, businesses, and industries to work toward 
the goal of full employment, which contributes to sustainable 
livelihoods in safe, clean and healthy environments, at work and 
beyond, by fostering the active and informed participation of workers 
and trade unions in shaping and implementing environment and 
development strategies at both national and international levels; 
increase worker education and training, both in occupational health 
and safety and in skills for sustainable livelihoods; and promote 
workers’ right to freedom of association and the right to organise. 
Unions and employees should design joint environmental policies, 
and set priorities to improve the working environment and the overall 
environmental performance of business and develop more collective 
agreements aimed at achieving sustainability. Cost of implementation: 
$ 300 million. 


30. Business and Industry 


Calls on governments to: use economic incentives, laws, standards 
and more streamlined administration to promote sustainably 
managed enterprises with cleaner production; encourage the creation 
of venture-capital funds; and cooperate with business, industry, 
academia and international organisations to support training in the 
environmental aspects of enterprise management. Business and 
industry should: develop policies that result in operations and 
products that have lower environmental impacts; ensure responsible 
and ethical management of products and processes from the point 
of view of health, safety and the environment; make environmentally 
sound technologies available to affiliates in developing countries 
without prohibitive charges; encourage overseas affiliates to modify 
procedures in order to reflect local ecological conditions and share 
information with governments; create partnerships to help people 
in smaller companies learn business skills; establish national 
councils for sustainable development, both in the formal business 
community and in the information sector, which includes small- 
scale businesses, such as artisans; increase research and 
development of environmentally sound technologies and 
environmental management systems; report annually on their 
environmental records; and adopt environmental and sustainable 
development codes of conduct. Cost of implementation: no estimate. 
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31.Scientists and Technologists 


Indicates that governments should: decide how national scientific 
and technological programmes could help make development more 
sustainable; for full and open sharing of information among scientists 
and decision-makers; fashion national reports that are 
understandable and relevant to local sustainable development needs; 
form national advisory groups to help scientists and society develop 
common values on environmental and developmental ethics; and 
put environment and development ethics into education and research 
priorities. Scientists and technologists have special responsibilities 
to: search for knowledge, and to help protect the biosphere; increase 
and strengthen dialogue with the public, and develop codes of 
practices and guidelines that reconcile human needs and 
environmental protection. Cost of implementation: $20 million. 


$2. Strengthening the Role of Farmers 


To develop sustainable farming strategies, calls on governments to 
collaborate with national and international research centres and 
non-governmental organisations to: develop environmentally sound 
farming practices and technologies that improve crop yields, maintain 
land quality, recycle nutrients, conserve water and energy, and 
control pests and weeds; help farmers share expertise in conserving 
land, water and forest resources, making the most efficient use of 
chemicals and reducing or re-using farm wastes; encourage self- 
sufficiency in low-input and low-energy technologies, including 
indigenous practices; support research on equipment that makes 
optimal use of human labour and animal power; delegate more power 
and responsibility to those who work the land; give people more 
incentive to care for the land by seeing that men and women can get 
land tenure, access to credit, technology, farm supplies and training. 
Researchers need to develop environment-friendly farming 
techniques and colleges need to bring ecology into agricultural 
training. Cost of implementation: no estimate. 


SECTION FOUR: MEANS OF IMPLEMENTATION 
33. Financing Sustainable Development 


At UNCED, countries committed to the consensus of a global 
partnership, holding that the eradication of poverty “is essential to 
meeting national and global sustainability objectives,” that “the cost 
of inaction could outweigh the financial costs of implementing Agenda 
21,” that “the huge sustainable development programmes of Agenda 
21 will require the provision to developing countries of substantial 
new and additional financial resources,” and that “the initial phase 
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will be accelerated by substantial early commitments of concessional 
funding.” Further, the developed countries “reaffirmed their 
commitments to reach the accepted United Nations target of 0,7% 
of GNP for concessional funding...as soon as possible”. Cost of 
implementation: $561.5 billion per year total for all Programmes 

including $141.9 billion in concessional financing. 


34. Technology Transfer 


Economic assistance would move from the developed to the 
developing countries principally in the form of technology. Developing 
countries would be assisted in gaining access to technology and 
know-how in the public domain and to that protected by intellectual 
property rights as well, “taking into account developments in the 
process of negotiating an international code of conduct on the 
transfer of technology” proceeding under the United Nations 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. To enhance access_of developing 
countries to environmentally sound technology, a collaborative 
network of laboratories is to be established. Cost of implementation: 
$500 million. 


35.Science for Sustainable Development 


Sustainable development requires expansion of the ongoing 
international collaborative enterprises in the study of the geochemical 
cycles of the biosphere and the establishment of strong national 
scientific enterprises in the development of strategies that build upon 
its continued healthy functioning. “ In the face of threats of 
irreversible environmental. damage, lack of full scientific 
understanding should not be an excuse for postponing actions which 
are justified in their own right”. Countries need to develop tools for 
sustainable development, such as: quality-of-life indicators covering 
health, education, social welfare, and the state of environment, and 
the economy; economic incentives that will encourage better resource 
management; and ways of measuring the environmental soundness 
of new technologies. They should use information on the links 
between the state of ecosystems and human health when weighing 
the costs and benefits of different development policies, and conduct 
scientific studies to help map our national and regional pathways 
to sustainable development. When sustainable development plans 
are being made, the public should be involved in setting long-term 
goals for society. Cost of implementation: $3 billion. 


36. Education, Training and Public Awareness 


Because sustainable development must ultimately enlist everyone, 
access to education must be hastened for all children: adult illiteracy 
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must be reduced to half of its 1990 level, and the curriculum must 
incorporate environmental and developmental learning. Nations 
should seek to introduce environment and development concept, 
including those related to pOopulation growth, into all educational 
programs, with analyses of the causes of the major issues. They 
should emphasise training decision-makers; involve schoolchildren 
in local and regional studies on environmental health, including 
safe drinking water, sanitation, food, and the environmental and 
economic impacts of sustainable livelihoods; encourage all sector of 
society to train people in environmental management; provide locally 
trained and recruited environmental care; work with the media, 
theatre groups, entertainment, and advertising industries to promote 
amore active public debate on the environment; and bring indigenous 
peoples experience and understanding of sustainable development 
into education and training. Cost of implementation: $ 14.6 billion. 


37. Creating Capacity for Sustainable Development 


Developing countries need more technical co-operation and 
assistance in setting priorities so that they can deal with new long- 
term challenges, rather than concentrating only on immediate 
problems. For example, people in government business need to learn 
how to evaluate the environmental impact of all development projects, 
starting from the time the projects are conceived. Assistance in the 
form of skilled knowledge, and technical know-how can come from 
the United Nations, national governments, municipalities, non- 
governmental organisations, universities, research centres, and 
business and other private organisations. The United Nations 
Development Program has been given responsibility for mobilising 
international funding and co-ordination programs for capacity 
building. Cost of implementation: $ 650 million. 


38. Organising for Sustainable Development 


To the existing UN system, the General Assembly as the supreme 
deliberative and policy-making body, the Economic and Social 
Council as the appropriate overseer of system-wide co-ordination 
reporting to the General Assembly, the Secretary General as chief 
executive, and the technical agencies seeing to their special functions, 
Agenda 21 proposes to add a Commission on Sustainable 
Development to monitor implementation of Agenda 21 reporting to 
the General assembly through ECOSOC. The Conference also 
recommended that the UN Secretary-General appoint a high level 
board of environment and development experts to advise on other 
structural changes required in the UN system. The United Nations 
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Environment Program will need to develop and promote natural 
resource accounting and environmental economics, develop 
international environmental law and advise governments on how to 
integrate environmental considerations into their development 
policies and programs. Cost of implementation: no estimate. 


39. International Law 


The major goals in international law on sustainable development 
should include : the development of universally negotiated 
agreements that create effective international standards for 
environmental protection, taking account of the different situations 
and abilities of various countries; an international review of the 
feasibility of establishing general rights and obligations of nations 
as in the field of sustainable development; and measures to avoid or 
settle international disputes in the field of sustainable development. 
These measures can range from notification and talks on issues 
that might lead to disputes, to the use of the International Court of 
Justice. Cost of implementation: no estimate. $ 


40. Information for Decision-making 


Calls on governments to ensure that local communities and resource 
users get the information and skill needed to manage their 

: environment and resources sustainable, including application of 
traditional and indigenous knowledge; more information about the 
status or urban air, fresh water, land resource, desertification, soil 
degradation, biodiversity, the high seas and the upper atmosphere; 
more information about population, urbanisation, poverty health, 
and rights of access to resources, information is also needed about 
the relationships of groups, including women, indigenous peoples, 
youth, children and the disabled with environment issues. Current 
national accounting reckons environmental costs as “externalities”. 
Internalisation of such costs, the amortisation of non-renewable 
resource and the development of indictors of sustainability 
all require not only new data but also new thinking. Cost of 
implementation: $ 2.1 billion. 


Programme of Action of the United 
Nations International Conference on 
Population and Development 
Summary by Kiran Walia 
Cairo The world has undergone far-reaching changes 
5-13 September 1994 


in the past two decades. Significant progress in 
many fields important for human welfare has 
been made through national and international 
efforts. However, the developing countries are still 
facing serious economic difficulties and an 
unfavourable international economic 
environment, and people living in absolute 
poverty have increased in many countries. 
Around the world many of the basic resources 
on which future generations will depend for their 
survival and well-being are being depleted and 
environmental degradation is intensifying, driven 
by unsustainable patterns of production and 
consumption, unprecedented growth in 
population, widespread and persistent poverty, 
and social and economic inequality. There is 
emerging global consensus on the need for 
increased international cooperation in regard to 
population in the context of sustainable 
development. 

The 1994 Conference was explicitly given a 
broader mandate on development issues than 
previous population conferences, reflecting the 
growing awareness that population, poverty, 
patterns of production and consumption and the 
environment are so closely interconnected that 
none of them can be considered in isolation. 

Intensified efforts are needed in the coming 
5, 10 and 20 years, in a range of population and 
development activities, bearing in mind the crucial 
contribution that early stabilisation of the world 
population would make towards the achievement 
of sustainable development. The present 
Programme of Action addresses all those issues, 
and more, in a comprehensive and integrated 
framework designed to improve the quality of life 
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of the current world population and its future generations. The 
recommendations for action are made in a spirit of consensus and 
international cooperation, recognising that the formulation and 
implementation of population-related policies is the responsibility of 
each country and should take into account the economic, social, and 
environmental diversity of conditions in each country, with full respect 
for the various religious and ethical values, cultural backgrounds and 
philosophical convictions of its people, as well as the shared but 
differentiated responsibilities of all the world’s people for a common 
future. 


EMPOWERMENT AND STATUS OF WOMEN 
Basis for Action 


The empowerment and autonomy of women and the improvement 
of their political, social, economic and health status is a highly 
important end in itself. In addition, it is essential for the achievement 
of sustainable development. In all parts of the world, women are 
facing threats to their lives, health and well-being as a result of 
being overburdened with work and of their lack of power and 
influence. In most regions of the world, women receive less formal 
education than men, and at the same time, women’s own knowledge, 
abilities and coping mechanisms often go unrecognised. Achieving 
change requires policy and programme Actions that will improve 
women's access to secure livelihoods and economic resources, 
alleviate their extreme responsibilities with regard to housework, 
remove legal impediments to their participation in public life, and 
raise social awareness through effective programmes of education 
and mass communication: In addition, improving the status of 
women also enhances their decision-making capacity at all levels in 
all spheres of life, especially in the area of reproduction. This, in 
turn, is essential for the long-term success of population 
programmes. Experience shows that population and development 
programmes are most effective when steps have simultaneously been 
taken to improve the status of women. 

Education is one of the most important means of empowering 
women with the knowledge, skills and self-confidence necessary to 
participate fully in the development process. More than 40 years 
ago, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights asserted that 
“everyone has the right to education”. In 1990, Governments meeting 
at the World Conference on Education for All in Jomtien, Thailand, 
committed themselves to the goal of universal access to basic 
education. But despite notable efforts by countries around the globe 
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that have appreciably expanded access to basic education, there 
are approximately 960 million illiterate adults in the world, of whom 
two thirds are women. More than one third of the world’s adults, 
most of them women, have no access to printed knowledge, to new 
skills or to technologies that would improve the quality of their lives 
and help them shape and adapt to social economic change. There 
are 130 million children who are not enrolled in primary schools 
and 70 per cent of them are girls. 


Objectives 


(a) To achieve equity based on harmonious partnership between 
men and women and enable women to realise their full potential; 
(b) To ensure the enhancement of women’s contributions to 
sustainable development through their full involvement in policy- 
and decision-making processes at all stages and participation 
in all aspects of production, employment, income-generating 
activities, education, health, science and technology, sports, 
culture and population-related activities and other areas, as 
active decision makers, participants and beneficiaries; 
To ensure that all women, as well as men, are provided with the 
education necessary for them to meet their basic human needs 
and to exercise their human rights. 


THE GIRL CHILD 
Basis for Action 


Since in all societies discrimination on the basis of sex often starts 
at the earliest stages of life, greater equality for the girl child is a 
necessary first step in ensuring that women realise their full potential 
and become equal partners in development. In a number of countries, 
the practice of prenatal sex selection, higher rates of mortality among 
very young girls, and lower rates of school enrolment for girls as 
compared with boys, suggest that “son preference” is curtailing the 
access of girl children to food, education and health care. Investments 
made in the girl child’s health, nutrition and education, from infancy 
through adolescence, are critical. 


Objectives 


(a) To eliminate all forms of discrimination against the girl child 
and the root causes of son preference, which results in harmful 
and unethical practices regarding female infanticide 

(b) To increase public awareness of the value of the girl child, and 


concurrently, to strengthen the girl child’s self-image, self-esteem 
and status; 


(c 
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(c) To improve the welfare of the girl child, especially in regard to 
health, nutrition and education. 


Actions 


Overall, the value of girl children to both their family and to society 
must be expanded beyond their definition as potential child-bearers 
and caretakers and reinforced through the adoption and 
implementation of educational and social policies that encourage 
their full participation in the development of the societies in which 
they live. Leaders at all levels of the society must speak out and act 
forcefully against patterns of gender discrimination within the family, 
based on preference for sons. One of the aims should be to eliminate 
excess mortality of girls, wherever such a pattern exists. Special 
education and public information efforts are needed to promote equal 
treatment of girls and boys with respect to nutrition, health care, 
education and social, economic and political activity, as well as 
equitable inheritance rights. 

Beyond the achievement of the goal of universal primary 
education in all countries before the year 2015, all countries are 
urged to ensure the widest and earliest possible access by girls and 
women to secondary and higher levels of education, as well as 
vocational education and technical training, bearing in mind the 
need to improve the quality and relevance of that education. 

Schools, the media and other social institutions should seek to 
eliminate stereotypes in all types of communication and educational 
materials that reinforce existing inequities between males and 
females and undermine girls’ self-esteem. Countries must recognise 
that, in addition to expanding education for girls, teachers’ attitudes 
and practices, school curricula and facilities must also change to 
reflect a commitment to eliminate all gender bias, while recognising 
the specific needs of the girl child. 

Countries should develop an integrated approach to the special 
nutritional, general and reproductive health, education and social 
need of girls and young women, as such additional investments in 
adolescent girls can often compensate for earlier inadequacies in 
their nutrition and health care. 

Governments should strictly enforce laws to ensure that marriage 
is entered into only with the free and full consent of the intending 
spouses. In addition, Government should strictly enforce laws 
concerning the minimum legal age of consent and minimum age at 
marriage and should raise the minimum age at marriage where 
necessary. Governments and non-governmental organisations 
should generate social support for the enforcement of laws on 
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minimum legal age at marriage, in particular by providing 
educational and employment opportunities. 

Governments should formulate family-sensitive policies in the 
field of housing, work, health, social security and education in order 
to create an environment supportive of the family, taking into account 
its various forms and functions, and should support educational 
programmes concerning parental roles, parental skills and child 
development. 

Governments at all levels should develop the infrastructure to 
address the needs of persons with disabilities, in particular with 
regard to their education, training and rehabilitation. 

Governments, in collaboration with non-governmental 
organisations, are urged to meet the special needs of adolescents and 
to establish appropriate programmes to respond to those needs. Such 
programmes should include support mechanisms for the education 
and counselling of adolescents in the areas of gender relations and 
equality, violence against adolescents, responsible sexual behaviour, 
responsible family-planning practice, family life, reproductive health, 
sexually transmitted diseases, HIV infection and AIDS prevention. 


PRIMARY HEALTH CARE AND THE HEALTH - CARE SECTOR 
Actions 


All countries should make access to basic health care and health 
promotion the central strategies for reducing mortality and morbidity. 
Sufficient resources should be assigned so that primary health 
services attain full coverage of the population. Governments should 
strengthen health and nutrition information, education and 
communication activities so as to enable people to increase their 
control over and improve their health. Governments should provide 
the necessary backup facilities to meet the demand created. 

Governments should mobilise all segments of society to control 
the AIDS pandemic, including non-governmental organisations, 
community organisations and school. 

Governments are urged to promote the integration of migrants 
from rural areas into urban areas and by facilitating their access to 
basic education. 


INTERNALLY DISPLACED PERSONS 
Basis for Action 


During the past decade, awareness about the situation of persons 
who are forced to leave their places of usual residence for a variety 
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of reasons has been rising. Causes of migration vary from 
environmental degradation to natural disasters and internal conflicts 
that destroy human settlements and force people to flee from one 
area of the country to another. Indigenous people in particular are 
in many cases subject to displacement. Given the forced nature of 
their movement, internally displaced persons often find themselves 
in particularly vulnerable situations. 

Measures should be taken to ensure that internally displaced 
persons receive basic education and vocational training. — 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Basis for Action 


International economic, political and cultural interrelations play an 
important role in the flow of people between countries, whether they 
are developing, developed or with economies in transition. 
International economic imbalanced, poverty and environmental 
degradation, combined with the absence of peace and security, 
human rights violations and the varying degrees of development of 
judicial and democratic institutions are all factors affecting 
international migration. 

Greater support should be provided for the attainment of 
education, nutrition, health, etc. 


EDUCATION, POPULATION AND SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Basis for Action 


In the past 20 years, the world has experienced a rise in educational 
levels. Although the differences in educational attainment between 
males and females have shrunk, 75 per cent of illiterate persons in 
the world are women. Lack of basic education and low levels of 
literacy of adults continue to inhibit the development process in 
every area. The world community has a special responsibility to 
ensure that all children receive an education of improved quality 
and that they complete primary school, Education is an indispensable 
tool for the improvement of the quality of life. However, it is more 
difficult to meet educational needs when there is rapid population 
growth. i 

Education is a key factor in sustainable development: it is at the 
same time a component of well-being and a factor in the development 
of well-being through its links with demographic as well as economic 
and social factors. Education is also a means to enable the individual 
to gain access to knowledge, which is a precondition for coping, by 
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anyone wishing to do so, with today’s complex world. The reduction 
of fertility, morbidity and mortality rates, the empowerment of 
women, the improvement in the quality of the working population 
and the promotion of genuine democracy are largely assisted by 
progress in education. The integration of migrants is also facilitated 
by universal access to education, which respects the religious and 
cultural backgrounds of migrants. 

The relationship between education and demographic and social 
changes is one of interdependence. There is a close and complex 
relationship among education, marriage age, fertility, mortality, 
mobility and activity. The increase in the education of women and 
girls contributes to greater empowerment of women, to a 
postponement of the age of marriage and to a reduction in the size 
of families. When mothers are better educated, their children’s 
survival rate tends to increase. Broader access to education is also 
a factor in internal migration and the make-up of the working 
population. 

The education and training of young people should prepare them 
(to cope with today’s complex world), for their career development 
and professional life. It is on the content of the educational curricula 
and the nature of the training received that the prospects of gainful 
employment opportunities depend. Inadequacies in and 
discrepancies between the educational system and the production 
system can lead to unemployment and underemployment, a 
devaluing of qualifications and, in some cases, an exodus of qualified 
people from rural to urban areas and to “brain drain”. It is therefore 
essential to promote a harmonious development of educational 
systems and economic and social systems conducive to sustainable 
development. 


Objectives 


(a) To achieve universal access to quality education, with particular 
priority being given to primary and technical education and job 
training, to combat illiteracy and to eliminate gender disparities 
in access to retention in, and support for, education; 

(b) To promote non-formal education for young people, guaranteeing 
equal access for women and men to literacy centres; 

(c) To introduce and improve the content of the curriculum so as to 
promote greater responsibility and awareness on the 
interrelationships between population and sustainable 
development, health issues, including reproductive and sexual 
health, and gender equity. 
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Actions 


The eradication of illiteracy is one of the prerequisites of human 
development. All countries should consolidate the progress made in 
the 1990s towards providing universal access to primary education, 
as agreed upon at the World Conference on Education for All, held 
at Jomtien, Thailand, in 1990, notably in ensuring universal access 
to primary education. All countries should further strive to ensure 
the complete access to primary school or an equivalent level of 
education by both girls and boys as quickly as possible, and in any 
case before the year 2015. Attention should also be given to the 
quality and type of education, including recognition of traditional 
values. Countries that will have achieved the goal of universal p. 
education are urged to extend education and training to, and facilitate 
access to and completion of education at, secondary and higher 
school levels. 

Investments in education and job training should be given high 
priority in development budgets at all levels, and should take into 
account the range and level of future workforce skill requirements, 

Countries should take affirmative steps to keep girls and 
adolescents in school by building more community schools, training 
teachers to be more gender sensitive, providing scholarships and 
other appropriate incentives and by sensitising parents to the value 
of educating girls, with a view to closing the gender gap in primary 
and secondary school education by the year 2005. Countries should 
also supplement those efforts by making full use of non-formal 
education opportunities. Pregnant adolescents should be enabled 
to continue their schooling. 

To be most effective, education about population issues must 
begin in primary school and continue through all levels of formal 
and non-formal education, taking into account the rights and 
responsibilities of parents and the needs of children and adolescents. 
Where such programmes already exist, curricula should be reviewed, 
updated and broadened with a view to ensuring adequate coverage 
of important concerns such as gender sensitivity, reproductive 
choices and responsibilities, and sexually transmitted diseases, 
including HIV/AIDS. To ensure acceptance of population education 
programme by the community, population education projects should 
emphasise consultation with parents and community leaders. 

Efforts in the training of population specialists at the university 
level should be strengthened and the incorporation of contents 
relating to demographic variables and their interrelationships with 
development planning in the social and economic disciplines, as 
well as those relating to health and the environment, should 


be encouraged. 
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POPULATION INFORMATION, EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATION 
Basis for Action 


In all countries and among all groups information, education and 
communication activities concerning population and sustainable 
development issues must be strengthened. This includes the 
establishment of gender- and culturally sensitive information, 
education and communication plans and strategies related to 
population and development. 

Effective information, education and communication are 
prerequisites for sustainable human development and pave the way 
for attitudinal and behavioural change. 

Multi-channel approaches are usually more effective than any 
single communication channel. All these channels of communication 
have an important role to play in promoting an understanding of 
the interrelationships between population and sustainable 
development. Schools and religious institutions, taking into account 
their values and teachings, may be important vehicles in all countries 
for instilling gender and racial sensitivity, respect, tolerance and 
equity, family responsibility and other important attitudes at all 
ages. Effective networks also exist in many countries for non-formal 
education on population and sustainable development issues. Such 
issues may also be included in more structured adult education, 
vocational training and literacy programmes, particularly for women. 
These networks are critical to reaching the entire population. 
Teachers, religious and other community leaders, health professions, 
parents and older relatives are influential in forming public opinion 
and should be consulted during the preparation of information, 
education and communication activities. 

Current information, education and communication technologies 
such as global interlinked telephone, television and data transmission 
networks, compact discs and new multimedia technologies can help 
bridge the geographical, social and economic gaps that currently 
exist in access to information around the world. They can help ensure 
that vast majority of the world’s people are involved in debates at 
the local, national and global levels about demographic changes 
and sustainable human development, economic and social inequities, 
the importance of empowering women reproductive health and family 
planning, health promotion, ageing populations, rapid urbanisation 
and migration. Greater public involvement of national authorities 
and the community ensure the widespread diffusion of such 
technologies and the freer flow of information within and between 
countries, It is essential that parliaments have full access to the 

information necessary for decision-making. 
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Information, education and communication efforts should raise 
awareness through public education campaigns on priority issues 
such as: safe motherhood, reproductive health and rights, maternal 
and child health and family planning, discrimination against and 
valorisation of the girl child and persons with disabilities; child abuse; 
violence against women; male responsibility; gender equality, sexually 
transmitted diseases and HIV/AIDS; responsible sexual behaviour; 
teenage pregnancy; racism and xenophobia; ageing populations; and 
unsustainable consumption and production patterns. More 
education is needed in all societies on the implications of population- 
environment relationships, in order to influence behavioural change 
and consumer lifestyles, and to promote sustainable management 
of natural resources. The media should be a major instrument for 
expanding knowledge and motivation. 

Age-appropriate education, especially for adolescents, should 
begin in the home and community and continue through all levels 
and channels of formal and non-formal education, taking into 
account the rights and responsibilities of parents and the needs of 
adolescents. Where such education already exists, curricula and 
educational materials should be reviewed, updated and broadened 
with a view to ensuring adequate coverage of important population- 
related issues and to counteract myths and misconceptions of them. 
Where no such education exists, appropriate curricula and materials 
should be developed. To ensure acceptance, effectiveness and 
usefulness by the community, education projects should be based 
on the findings of socio-cultural studies and should involve the active 
participation of parents and families, women, youth, elders and 
community leaders. 

Governments should give priority to the training and retention 
of information, education and communication specialists, especially 
teachers, and of all others involved in the planning, implementation, 
monitoring and evaluation of information, education and 
communication programmes. It is necessary to train specialists who 
can contribute to the important conceptual and methodological 
development of education concerning population and related issues. 
Therefore, systems for professional training should be created and 
strengthened with specialisations that prepare them to work 
effectively with Governments and with non-governmental 
organisations active in this field. In addition, there should be greater 
collaboration between the academic community and other entities 
in order to strengthen conceptual and methodological work and 
research in this field. 
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FOLLOW-UP TO THE CONFERENCE 
Basis for Action 


The significance of the International Conference on Population and 
Development will depend on the willingness of Governments, local 
communities, the non-governmental sector, the international 
community and all other concerned organisations and individuals 
to turn the recommendations of the Conference into action. This 
commitment will be of particular importance at the national and 
individual levels. Such a willingness to truly integrate population 
concerns into all aspects of economic and social activity and their 
interrelationships will greatly assist in the achievement of an 
improved quality of life for all individuals as well as for future 
generations. All efforts must be pursued towards sustained economic 
growth within the context of sustainable development. 

The implementation of this Programme of Action at all levels 
must be viewed as part of an integrated follow-up effort to major 
international conferences, including the present Conference, the 
World Conference on Health for All, the World Conference on 
Education for All, the World Summit for Children, the Conference 
on Least Developed Countries, the United Nations Conference on 
Environment and Development, the International Conference on 
Nutrition, the World Conference on Human Rights, the Global 
Conference on the Sustainable Development of Small Island 
Developing States, the World Social Summit, the Fourth World 
Conference on Women and Habitat II. 


Objective 


The objective is to encourage and enable countries to fully and 
effectively implement the Programme of Action, through appropriate 
and relevant policies and programmes at the national level. 


Actions 
Governments should 


(a) commit themselves at the highest political level to achieving the 
goals and objectives contained in this Programme of Action and 

(b) take a lead role in coordinating the implementation, monitoring 
and evaluation of follow-up 


Actions 


Governments, organisations of the United Nations system and major 
groups, in particular non-governmental organisations, should give 
the widest possible dissemination to this Programme of Action and. 
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should seek public support for the goals, objectives and Actions of 
this Programme of Action. This may include follow-up meetings, 
publications and audio-visual aids and both print and electronic 
media. 

All countries should establish appropriate national follow-up, 

accountability and monitoring mechanisms, in partnership with non- 
governmental organisations, community groups and representatives 
of the media and the academic community, as well as with the 
support of parliamentarians. 
The international community should assist interested Governments 
in organising appropriate national-level follow-up, including national 
capacity-building for project formulation and programme 
management, as well as strengthening of coordination and evaluation 
mechanisms to assess the implementation of the present Programme 
of Action. 

Governments, with the assistance of the international 
community, where necessary, should as soon as possible set up or 
enhance national databases to provide baseline data and information 
that can be used to measure or assess progress towards the 
achievement of the goals and objectives of this Programme of Action, 
and other related international documents, commitments and 
agreements. For the purpose of assessing progress, all countries 
should regularly assess their progress towards achieving the 
objectives and goals of this Programme of Action and other related 
commitments and agreements and report, on a periodic basic, in 
collaboration with non-governmental organisations and community 
groups. 

In the preparation of those assessments and reports, 
Governments should outline successes achieved, as well as problems 
and obstacles encountered. Where possible, such national reports 
should be compatible with the national sustainable development 
plans that countries will prepare in the context of the implementation 
of Agenda 21. Efforts should also be made to devise an appropriate 
consolidated reporting system, taking into account all relevant United 
Nations conferences having national reporting requirements in 
related fields. 


International Conference on 
Education 46th Session 


Summary by Mamta Agarwal 


The International Bureau of Education, in its 
capacity as UNESCO specialised centre for the 
contents, structures and methods of education, 
organised the 46" session of the International 
Conference on Education in Geneva from 5" to 
8" September 2001. On the theme “Education for 
All for Learning to Live Together: Contents and 
Learning Strategies — Problem and Solutions.” 

More than 600 participants took part in the 
discussions, of whom 80 were ministers and 10 
vice-ministers of education, coming from 127 
Member States of UNESCO, together with 
nine representatives of intergovernmental 
organisations, 13 non-governmental organis- 
ations and three foundations. 

The conference observed that the objective 
of intensifying and strengthening dialogue at 
the level of educational policies on the problems 
and prospects of solutions with a view to 
improving the quality of education for learning 
to live together has been largely achieved. The 
conclusions and the resulting proposals for 
action presented the key features of the debates 
and discussion during the conference. They are 
intended for governments, international 
intergovernmental and non-governmental 
organisations, teachers and organisations of the 
teaching profession, the media and all partners 
in civil society whose efforts improve the quality 
of education, encourage dialogue and develop 
the capacity to live together. 


Conclusions and Proposals for Action 
Challenges 


Given the enormous complexity of the problems 
all societies have to face, particularly 
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globalisation, and unbearable inequalities between and within 

countries, learning to live together, a concept created by the 

International Commission on Education for the Twenty First Century, 

has become a necessity in all regions of the world. 

One of the major challenges confronting education systems 
remains that of guaranteeing and respecting the right of education 
for all. However, the right of children to have free access to schools 
is far from being respected everywhere in the world and particularly 

. in those countries experiencing situations of war, occupation, 
violence and intolerance. 

The plea for education to overcome these challenges facing 
societies is not a new phenomenon. Yet, today, the expectations 
have become far more urgent, giving the impression that education 
can by itself overcome the problems that exist in countries and at 
the international level. 

Both formal and non-formal education are essential tools for 
launching and promoting sustainable processes of constructing 
peace, democracy and human rights, but they cannot alone provide 
solutions to the complexity, the tensions and even the contradictions 
of the present world. 

It is essential, however, as was stressed in the Jomtien 
Declaration and the Dakar Framework for Action, that efforts at the 
national and international levels to develop education be 
complemented by global strategies to eliminate poverty and to 
promote participation in political, social and cultural life. 

Achieving the objective of education for all goes beyond the efforts 
of universal schooling. Within each country, the search for social 
cohesion, the struggle against inequality, the respect for cultural 
diversity and access to the knowledge society, which may be 
facilitated by information and communication technologies, will be 
achieved through policies that focus on improving the quality of 
education. 

These policies must overcome the obstacles posed by inequalities 
of access and risks of exclusion in the fields of languages, science 
and technology. 

e As far as languages are concerned, it is possible to note that 
numerous countries are multilingual even though a single 
language appears as the official language of communication. 

e Concerning science and technology, particularly those of 
information and communication, the gulf is growing wider due 
to inequality in access to the most recent advances. 


Educational Policies and Practices 


Throughout the world there is a strong political will on the part of 
numerous governments and teachers to adapt educational contents, 
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structures and methods in order to respond to the above mentioned 
challenges. 

The experiences of educational policies and practices indicate 
that it is necessary to consider reforms more as processes than as 
products. These may arise as much from governmental decisions as 
from the initiatives of other stakeholders. The way, in which they 
are implemented, involving the mobilisation of all actors, is as 
important as the content. i 

Basic agreements within the international community already 
exist concerning lines of action for promoting the ability and 
willingness to live together. Those responsible for education policies 
at the national level have clearly expressed their will to pursue the 
implementation of these agreements. 

The evaluation of the outcomes of the reform processes, and 
particularly “good practices” enables us to highlight both some 
conditions unique to each cultural context as well as to pinpoint: 
some common characteristics. ` 


Proposals for Action 


The entire range of teaching and educational practices for living 
together should be better known, disseminated and exploited with a 
view to strengthening the endogenous capacities of each country. 
Training for policy dialogue is essential in order to achieve the 
major objective of improving the quality of education for all. 
Reform processes should be continued or undertaken in the 
following domains: 
Contents: 
e Adopting curricula and updating contents in order to reflect: 
-  economi@and social changes set in motion, in particular, by 
globalisation, migration and cultural diversity; 
- the ethical dimension of scientific and technological progress; 
- the growing importance of communication, expression and 
the capacity to listen and dialogue, first of all in the mother 
tongue, then in the official language in the country as well 
as in one or more foreign languages; 
- the positive contribution that may result from integrating 
` technologies into the learning process. 
e Developing not only disciplinary but also interdisciplinary 
approaches and competencies; 
e Supporting and nurturing innovations; 
e Seeking, in the development of curricula, to ensure relevance at 
the local, national and international levels at the same time. 
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Methods: 

e Promoting active learning methods and team work; 

e Encouraging all-round and balanced development and preparing 
the individual for active citizenship open to the world. 

Teachers: 

e Facilitating genuine involvement on the part of teachers in 
decision-making within the school, through training and other 
means; 

e Improving the education of teachers so that they can better 
develop among pupils behaviour and values of solidarity and 
tolerance, so as to prepare them to prevent and resolve conflicts 
peacefully and to respect cultural diversity; 

e Changing the relationship between teacher and pupil to respond 
to the evolution of society; 

e Improving the use of information and communication 
technologies in teacher training and in classroom practices 

Daily life in educational institutions: 

e Creating within the school a climate of tolerance and respect 
encouraging the development of a democratic culture; 

e Providing a way for the school to function that encourages 
participation of the pupils in decision-making; 

e Proposing a definition of projects and learning activities. 

Educational Research: 

e Stimulating research that clarifies the concept tof learning to 
live together and the implications for policy and practices; 

e Promoting research on the development of contents and teaching 
methods relating to learning to live together. 

e Stimulating comparative studies in the sub-regional, anger 
and transregional contexts. 

Partnerships: 

e Since education is not the sole answer to learning to live together, 
its improvement requires the contribution not only of the school 
but also of all concerned actors. It therefore implies the 
introduction and the strengthening of genuine partnerships with 
the entire society: teachers, communities, families, the economic 
sector, the media, NGOs and the intellectual and spiritual 
authorities. 

e Partnerships are also require to expand access to and effective 
use of new information and communication technologies. 
Learning to live together requires policies for the development of 

lifelong learning beginning with early childhood education, and play 

particular attention to the period of adolescence (12-18 years). 
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International Cooperation 


The development of international cooperative activities to improve 
the quality of education for learning to live together for all should be 
based on six main principles: 

e Strengthening the function of International Bureau of Education 
(IBE) as an observatory of trends, as well as its role in the 
development of easily accessible data banks and information 
systems; 

e Collecting the results of educational research on the development 
of contents, undertaking comparative studies at the subregional 
and regional levels, and their worldwide dissemination. 

e Setting up cooperative networks at the international, regional 
and subregional levels facilitating the exchange of experience 
and promoting joining projects in order to strengthen endogenous 
capacities; 

e Training educational decision-makers in policy dialogue so as 
to encourage the definition of common objectives, the search for 
consensus and the mobilisation of partnerships; 

¢ Experimenting with new modalities of technical assistance 
provided by bi-or multilateral cooperation agencies, in order to 
emphasise not only North-South but also South-South 
collaboration; } 

¢ Strengthening of partnerships between UNESCO and other 
relevant intergovernmental organisations. 


The Role of UNESCO and its Specialised Institutes 


The conclusions of the 46" session of the International Conference 
on Education are communicated to the General Conference of the 
Organisation in order to be taken into account in the process of 
reflecting and to reinforce, in the short, medium and long terms, 
the programmes of action of UNESCO, the International Bureau of 
Education and the other specialised institutions with a view to 
improving the quality of education. 


Taking Action For Human Rights In 
The Twenty First Century 


Original Texts 
Selected and 


Summary by J.L. Azad 


In keeping with UNESCO's mandate to bring 
together a collection of ideas that might help in 
efforts to further the cause of human rights in 
the twenty first century, the Director General of 
UNESCO requested different kinds of people: 
winners of Nobel peace prize, scientists, writers, 
heads of large governmental organisations, 
artists, and philosophers to each write a short 
text putting forward an idea. According to him, 
these concrete proposals highlight essential 
aspects of the action that needs to be taken in 
support of human rights in the coming years. 
Above all, they are proposals that can be 
implemented during the first years of the twenty 
Jirst century-provided that the political will to 
put then in practice exists. This volume, as an 
initiative, contains a host of ideas to be handed 
over to the next generation. Our Children can 
take them up, add to them, and transform them 
to life by putting them into practice. We can give 
them the means to do this. It is a question of 
will. 

The book contains 32 papers besides the Text 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(Annexure) 8 papers have been exclusively 
devoted to education as a fundamental right. 
There are, however, references to education in 
other papers also. 

A gist of the papers, with particular reference 
to education, follows: 


Human Rights Education: A Right and 
Responsibility 

Based on a Universal value system that 
affirms human dignity, human rights 


1 Contributed by Amnesty International 


2 
education is necessary for democracy. Human Rights education 
is also a responsibility not just that of the government but 
also, as the Preamble to the Declaration exhorts, of every 
individual and every organisation of society. But how do we 
meet this responsibility? Following are some practical initiatives 
that every individual and organs of society can take to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms: 

Initiative 1: Make information about human rights (especially the 
rights of the child) available, along with prenatal care and child- 
care courses for new parents. Print the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child (CRC) on the back of every birth certificate. 

Initiative 2: Make knowledge of human rights requirements for the 
licensing of new teachers and the re-certification and promotion of 
experienced teachers and all who work in the education system. 

No one should be licensed to enter the teaching profession 
without a fundamental grounding in human rights, especially the 
convention on the Rights of the Child. What a difference might be 
made in children’s lives, if teachers consistently honoured their right 
to express opinions and obtain information consistent with their 
human dignity (see Article 28 of the CRC) 

Initiative 3: Make human rights education available to rural and 
especially vulnerable groups. 

Human rights education must not be limited to formal schooling. 
Many people never attend school. Many live far from any 
administrative centres. Yet they, as well as refugees, minorities, 
migrant workers, indigenous peoples, the disabled and the poor, 
are often among the most powerless and vulnerable to abuse. Such 
people have no less right-and far greater need to know their rights. 

Only by working in collaboration with these vulnerable groups 
can human rights educators develop programmes that accommodate 
their needs and situations. 

The techniques of popular education—music, street theatre, 
comic books, alternative media and itinerant story-tellers — can 
help to connect human rights to people's lived experience. 
Initiative 4: Make human rights part of the professional preparation 
of doctors and nurses, lawyers and judges, social workers, 
journalists, police and military officials. 

Some people urgently need to understand human rights because 
of the power they wield or the positions of responsibility and influence 
they hold, but even the elite of society seldom receives human rights 
education, formally or informally. Even human rights advocates 
usually acquire their knowledge and skills by self-teaching and direct 
experience. Human rights courses should be an established part of 
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the curriculum in medical schools, law school, universities and police 
and military academies. 

Initiative 5: When possible, establish collaboration for human rights 
education between government agencies and intergovernmental 
organisations (IGOs) and non-governmental organisation (NGOs). 
Initiative 6: Establish collaboration among NGOs for human rights 
education: with human rights providing a shared value system, 
NGO's are forming coalitions among themselves for education, 
sharing material and strategies, and greatly increasing their outreach 
potential. As educators, they often can go, where they might not be 
welcomed as advocates, for example into the business community, 
places of worship and schools. 

Initiative 7: Require a sworn commitment to human rights from 
every candidate who registers for an election and include human 
rights education in the orientation of all new office-holders. 

The United Nations Decade for Human Rights Education (1995- 
2004) has brought new attention to the need for human rights 
education and the importance that ‘every individual and every 
organ of society’ meet its responsibility to promote human rights. 
Taking any one of these initiatives can contribute to the respect 
for human rights in a society. Even a portion of one initiative (for 
example an optional human rights course for only some teachers, 
lawyers or police) can make a difference. The imperative is to 
persist. 


Working to Put an End to all Forms of Occupation.” 


The world of the next century will, without a doubt, be the world 
of the information and technology revolution and this will afford 
groups and individuals full freedom of expression and freedom of 
access to information.... But how can the poor countries of the 
third world join in the march of the information and technology 
revolution, while they continue to suffer from illiteracy rates that, 
- in some countries, are as high as 90 per cent and more? UNESCO 
estimates of the number of illiterates in the world are in the region 
of 900 million people, approximately 65 pér cent of whom are women, 
which means that they will be incapable of participating fully in 
twenty-first-century society. An end must be put to this catastrophe, 
which is increasing as the population of the Third World increases. 
Not only are illiterates unable to keep abreast of new developments; 
they have little understanding of their own destiny, environment 


2 Yasser Arafat, Nobel Peace Prize, Palestinian Authority 
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and personal health. 

Drafting a charter to eradicate illiteracy from the world during 
the first decade of the twenty-first century would be one of the best 
possible ways for humanity to inaugurate that century. The 
challenges of tomorrow's information age will prompt a change in 
ways of thinking and an opening up of minds and borders, the 
instrument of which will be the written word. The world will thus 
truly become one world in which all participate equally. ‘Human 
history’, as the British thinker H.G. Wells said, ‘becomes more and 
more a race between education and catastrophe’. 


Solidarity and Education? 


It is beyond dispute that both human rights and the whole survival 
of humanity are dependent in the most decisive way on the protection 
of the environment. But this is impossible without a mature ecological 
awareness being prevalent everywhere. Education in this spirit is 
being conducted in various countries with varying levels of intensity, 
dependent on prevailing ideas and, to a considerable extent, on what 
can be afforded. It would be a significant step forward to supplement 
these national efforts with international ones. What I have in mind 
is the preparation and distribution-naturally, with the agreement of 
the states concerned - of a general basic teaching programme on the 
protection of nature. 

While preserving their absolute right to distinctiveness and 
remaining true to the national cultures, traditions and life structures 
they have developed, people everywhere in the world must recognise 
their own memberships of the human race, together with the rights 
and responsibilities that this confers. 

From time immemorial, however, written history has been subject 
to every possible distortion, associated both with the disappearance 
of sources and, to an even greater degree, with this or that political 
bias. The conscious deformation of the canvas of history, in the 
interests of various mercenary aims, has been the source of many 
conflicts and calamities. 

Has not the time come, I ask myself, to create yet another 
introductory course-with universal application -in world history and, 
in agreements with governments to distribute it every where, for 
teaching in schools? 

Of course, this is an extremely complex task. History, especially 
national history, touches on the destinies of states and the jealous 
attitude every people has towards it is fully understandable. There 


* Mikhail Gorbachev, Nobel Peace Prize/Russian Federation 
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are a great many events that are interpreted differently, from various 
points of view, and are the subject of bitter polemics. In a word, 
there is no shortage of obstacles to the realisation of this idea. But 
it seems to me that the time has come to take at least a first step in 
this direction, to compile a set of facts, without detailed treatment, 
except in those cases where an effective consensus already exists. 
The powerful technological apparatus humanity now has at its 
disposal would make it possible to bring to every young inhabitant 
of the earth an essential minimum of information about the origins 
of the human race, its development, the birth of the great civilisations 
and the principal episodes of economic, social and spiritual evolution. 

It goes without saying that the appearance of such a teaching 
programme would signify a colossal progress towards the 
rapprochement of people and the strengthening of solidarity between 
them in the face of the challenges of twenty-first century. 


How to Safeguard Human Rights* 

As technology replaces territories as our main source of wealth, 
we are moving from a world of territorial borders to a world of 
intellectual horizons. The horizon even though visible is intangible: 
the closer you get to it, the more remote it becomes. Indeed nearly 
every scientific discovery generates a new scientific discovery, and 
we realise that the infinity of thought is as infinite as the universe 
itself, 

Which human right should be safeguarded at any cost in 
this world of horizons? Beyond all doubt, it is education. It is 
vital that we develop our ability to learn, to enable or to keep 
abreast of the many changes that are occurring, and will be 
occurring, in our lives, Studies are no longer to be limited to 
kindergartens, schools, or even universities. Today, education 
must start as far back as the foetus, while it is taking shape in 
its mother’s womb- it is possible even then to prevent a number 
of defects from afflicting its well being, and instill several 
sensitivities into the unformed human being - and continue in 
the home of its parents which, in fact, constitutes the child’s 
very first school. It should be a matter of course for man to 
learn, and teach, to the last day of his life. We must all have 
the capacity to be our own teacher, and studying must become 
the core of our lives. If we truly aspire to a world that is more 
just, one that advocates equality and wishes to bestow equal 
rights without any discrimination, it must give education first 


^ Shimon Peres, Nobel Peace Prize. 
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priority the world over- in every nation, society and home. 
Privileged nations must reach out to help countries that are 
less fortunate than themselves. The affluent must grasp that 
money is a commodity that can be transferred from one place 
to the other; lack of knowledge, however, can cause a whole 
society to be the poorer for the lack of it, and this trend might 
prove to be irreversible. 

` With education in mind, and in the knowledge that a young 
person must be able to learn not only about the outside world, but 
about his own inner world as well - be equipped with the tools to 
cultivate his imagination, improve his memory, develop the secret 
assets of charisma, communication, diligence, solidarity - it is 
necessary to invest more and more means and resources in man; 
for today, man constitutes the roots of our existence and the source 
of our hope. 

Human resources should not be treated as capital market 
economics. Instead, they should constitute one of the basic rights 
of man in today’s world. The rights of the future generations should 
therefore be placed at the top of this generation's priorities, and it is 
our duty to take appropriate action in order to safeguard these rights. 
The right to learn is to be seen as the first of all the other rights of 
man, : 


World Position: An Education for Peace and Solidarity" 


Education for peace and for human rights is a prerequisite for the 
development of social conscience and responsibility, the respect of 
others and a culture of solidarity. Primary and secondary school, as 
well as universities, must develop study programmes that include 
education in human rights. 

Today, our societies are overwhelmed by individualism and 
consumerism. We must change this tendency and encourage 
participation and solidarity with thase who are most in need: the 
dispossessed, the poor and children in vulnerable social situations. 

On the use of the third millennium, I consider education for 
peace and for human rights as vital to humanity, that is, if we want 
individuals and people to build the history of years to come in an 
atmosphere of solidarity and non-violence. 


Recognising the Right to a Philosophical Education® 
The right to make judgements about truth is the basis for all rights 
for this use of faculty of judgement is based solely on one's ability to 


5 Adolfo Perez Esquivel: Nobel Peace Prize, Argentina 
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view conditions objectively, on the truth it enables one to arrive at 
and on the act of sharing. This judgement is thus essentially 
philosophical in character. It makes a philosopher of everyone, with 
each person only achieving his humanity by making others recognise 
the truth, in the same way as he brought himself to recognise it. 
Public recognition of this right to form judgements goes hand in 
hand with the recognition of democracy as an objective condition of 
human life. 

We must promote the development of this faculty of judgement 
by granting each citizen that which enables him to become a full 
citizen of the world: by granting him the right to a philosophical 
education. The right and the duty to form judgements bestowed on 
each person through the experience of his roles as speaker and 
interlocutor- of himself and of others - is based on his nature as a 
being endowed with language. This right can only be respected by 
respecting and making others respect what results from the exercise 
of this faculty of judgement: by making others recognise that the 
truths that are expressed therein are as much truths of life as 
expressed truths. 

From this point of view, all education can be seen as philosophical 
in character, for it always includes the exercise of one’s judgement 
and the mutual recognition of the people participating in the 
exchange of truths. Each person thus has the right to expect the 
political institutions mandated by the Constitution to provide for 
his education and to recognise his right to be given a philosophical 
education at the time when this faculty of judgement is being formed: 
at the end of one’s secondary education and during the stage of 
intellectual and practical specialisation at university. At this level, 
the more knowledge and practice are in dissociable from the exercise 
of this judgement, the more the need for philosophical education as 
an accompaniment to academic specialisation becomes manifest. 
The necessity for this is self-evident in the different branches of the 
social sciences, and in the study of political and economic theory, 
but it is also the case in the different disciplines concerned with the 
arts and literature, in other words, the ‘humanities’. 

Finally, it is important to note that the process of philosophical 
education cannot be limited simply to rehearsing widely held beliefs 
formed by an unthinking consensus and a purely competitive 
struggle between opposing interests, even though this process only 
takes place within the sphere of public opinion and the different 
public spaces it expresses. It seems, therefore, important and highly 
desirable that the different states ensure that a genuine philosophical 
debate takes place in the media between journalists, politicians and 
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those who, either directly or indirectly, participate in the development 
of philosophical thinking. Only in this way may the experiments 
with the new truths demanded by the globalisation of socio-economic 
relations and the elaboration and adoption of associated rights be 
seen to be objective and free states from their traditional 
protectionism. 


A Sine Qua Non for the Effective Implementation of Human Rights.” 


The most valuable achievement of our century appears to be its 
bringing to fore the idea of human rights; the concept that human 
beings; whatever their natural and accidental specialties might be, 
should be treated, and treat other human beings, in a way that 
protects human dignity. 

Among various points that might be enumerated in this respect, 
one of the most crucial is that of the lack of clear conceptual knowledge 
of human rights; yet another important point is that of the lack of 
Knowledge concerning the question of how it is possible to implement 
human rights in different real conditions, provided that we possess 
knowledge of human rights. 

Legislation and application of laws, as well as education 
promising to lead to a broader protection of human rights, depend 
on such conceptual and methodological knowledge, without which 
the effectiveness of any proposed action is condemned to remain 
bound to coincidences. 

Any action aiming at the implementation of a human right in a 
given country at a given moment should depend on a correct 
evaluation of the situation in which we wish to implement it. This is 
an evaluation of the given situation in the light of the knowledge of 
the human right in question, which makes us see how that human 
right is violated and why. 

The evaluation makes possible to find out what should be done 
for the implementation of that right in the existing conditions of the 
country and to carry it out, provided they possess the sincere will to 
implement it. This means that we should take a different path in 
the education of human rights. 

The first stage in the education of human rights is that of training 
people to make correct evaluations of human situations in the light 
of a clear conceptual knowledge of human rights different from the 
main ways followed at present on a world-wide scale. 

Thus, the first step in the effort to evaluate situation is to put it 
forth. This amounts to becoming aware of the relationship between 
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various simultaneous events that are the outcome of the situation, 
or its symptoms; i.e. it amounts to discovering, among their other 
different causes, the common cause of certain independent events 
that happen at the moment. 

The second step in such an evaluation is to explain how the 
situation under consideration came about....... Connecting this real, 
historical unique situation with the knowledge of human rights 
constitutes another step in the correct evaluation of the 
situation............. The implementation of human rights depends on 
our capacity to make correct evaluation of situation and to find out 
what should be done for cutting successfully the knot created by 
the above mentioned entanglement of independent events in which 
that situation consists i.e. what should be done for the protection of 
human rights in the existing situation. 

Therefore, the philosophical training in making correct evaluation 
of situations, events and other components of human reality, to be 
provided in different levels of education, appears to be a sine-qua- 
non for a sagacious implementation of the same principles of human 
rights in the different conditions existing in various parts of the 
world. 


Human Rights and the Rights of the Child? 


The Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC) was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 20th November, 1989 
and entered into force on 2nd September, 1990, As of January 1998, 
the CRC had been ratified or acceded to by 191 countries, with only 
two countries left to become states parties to the treaty namely 
Somalia and the United States. 

The CRC introduced a new ethical attitude towards children 
and its worldwide acceptance represents major breakthrough for 
significantly improving the situation of children. Under CRC, children 
are no longer envisaged as mere recipients of services and charity 
or as passive beneficiaries of protective measures. Rather, they are 
recognised as subjects of rights, who should increasingly become 
actors in the design, implementation and monitoring of policies 
addressed to them. 

Looking towards the future and into the twenty-first century, 
the right to education on the basis of equal opportunity is another 
area for action that deserves special attention. All Children, boys as 
well as girls, rich as well as poor, living in urban areas or in rural 
areas, disabled, belonging to indigenous or minority communities, 
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or any other children within the jurisdiction of a state party to the 
CRC should effectively and equally enjoy this fundamental right. To 
this end, international co-operation should be promoted and it should 
particularly aim not only at the elimination of ignorance and illiteracy, 
but also at creating awareness and a deeper understanding about 
the values of the CRC, promoting policies and strategies designed to 
ensure active participation of children in school, as well as eradicating 
disciplinary methods that are detrimental to the human dignity of 
the child. 


Educational and Cultural Activities 


Besides promoting advocacy and awareness campaign in the light 

of Article 42 of the Convention, UNICEF has undertaken the following 

educational and cultural activities in close co-operation with national 
authorities, institutions and actors of civil society: 

(a) develop the child's personality, talents and mental and physical 
activities to their fullest potential through a curriculum that 
relates to the daily life of students and which is relevant to the 
child's future; 

(b) promote respect for human rights using the Convention as a 
meaningful illustration for children; and 

(c) promote a culture of tolerance, mutual understanding and 
respect for diversity. Other actions should also aim to: 

e Support educational activities using the Convention as a 
framework for teachers in’ collaboration with parents and 
communities; 

e Support ‘child-friendly schools’ which aim to respect the 
child's individuality, human dignity and fundamental rights, 
and where the focus is based on the child's perspective on 
schooling; and 

e Support schools, which regard children as learning subjects 
rather than as objects of teaching. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Relevant Articles) 
Adopted by the United Nations on 10 December, 1948 


Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world. 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted 
in barbarous acts which, have outraged the conscience of mankind, 
and the advent of a world, in which human beings shall enjoy freedom 
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of speech and belief and freedom from fear and want has been 
proclaimed as the higher aspiration of the common people. 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have 
recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, 
that human rights should be protected by the rule of law. 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly 
relations between nations. 

Whereas the people of the United Nations have in the Charter 
reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member states have pledged themselves to achieve, in 
co-operation with the United Nations, the promotion of universal 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedom. 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms 
is of the greatest importance for the full realisation of this pledge. 

Now, therefore, The General Assembly proclaims this Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as a common standard of achievement 
for all people and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and effective recognition and 
observance, both among the peoples of Member States themselves 
and among the people: of territories under their jurisdiction. 


Article 1 


All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act 
towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the 
political, jurisdictional or international status of the country or 
territory to which a person belongs, whether it be independent, trust, 
non-self-governing or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 
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Article 3 
Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 


Article 4 


All are equal before the law and are entitled without any 
discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to equal 
protection against any discrimination in violation of this Declaration 
and against any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and 
freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship 
and observance. 


Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this 

right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to 

seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any media 
, and regardless of frontiers. 


Article 26 


i. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at 
least in the elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary 
education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional 
education shall be made generally available and higher education 
shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

ii. Education shall be directed to the full development of the human 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial or religious 
groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace. 

ii. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children. 


Article 27 


i. Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of 
the community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific 
advancement and its benefits. 
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ii. Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material 
interests resulting from any scientific, literary or artistic 
production of which he is the author. 


Article 30 


Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any 
state, group or person any right to engage in any activity or to perform 
any act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms 
set forth herein. 


Human Development Report 2002 
Summary by J.L. Azad 


This Report is about politics and human 
development. It is about how political power 
and institutions - formal and informal, national 
and international - shape human progress. And 
it is about what it will take for countries to 
establish democratic governance systems that 
advance the human development of all people. 

Politics matter for human development 
because people everywhere want to be free to 
determine their destinies, express their views and 
participate in the decisions that shape their lives. 
These capabilities are just as important for human 
development - for expanding people’s choices - 
as being able to read or enjoy good health. 

In the 1980s and 1990s, the world made 
dramatic progress in opening up political 
systems and expanding political freedoms. 
Developing countries pursued democratisation 
in the face of massive poverty and pervasive 
social and economic tensions. Several that 
took steps towards democracy after 1980 have 
since returned to more authoritarian rule. 
Many others have stalled between democracy 
and authoritarianism, with limited political 
freedoms and closed or dysfunctional politics. 

Globalisation is forging greater 
interdependence, yet the world seems more 
fragmented - between rich and poor, between 
the powerful and the powerless and between 
those who welcome the new global economy and 
those, who demand a different course. 

The Report, therefore, stresses the need for 
widening and deepening the democratic process 
in order to promote human development and 
safeguard the freedom and dignity of all people. 
The role of education as catalyst for furthering 
democratic process has been recognised and, 
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therefore, at places the progress and problems of educational 
development, worldwide, have been discussed. The focus of 
discussion is, however, on the various facets of democracy in the 
globalised world rather than on education. 

The Report consists of five chapters including tables and figures. 
It also contains 30 Human Development Indicators. Education 
figures, primarily, in Human Development Index (1) as well as indices 
relating to Human and Income Poverty (3) Commitment to Education 
Public Spending (9) and Literacy and Enrolment (10). 

The gist of various chapters relevant to educational development 
and related subjects follows: 


OVERVIEW 


Economically, Politically and Technologically, the World has 
Never Seemed More Free - Or More Unjust 


At the March 2002 UN Conference on Financing for Development in 
Monterrey, Mexico, world leaders and policy-makers assessed 
progress towards the development and poverty eradication goals set 
at the UN Millennium Summit in 2000. They also pledged an 
unprecedented global effort to achieve those goals by 2015. 

Many developing countries are making progress on several fronts, 
particularly in achieving universal primary education and gender 
equality in access to education. But for much of the world, the 
prospects are bleak. At current trends, 33 countries with more than 
a quarter of the world’s people will achieve fewer than half the goals 
by 2015. If global progress continues at such a snail's pace, it will 
take more than 130 years to rid the world of hunger. 

Two problems seem intractable. The first is income poverty. To 
halve the share of people living on $1 a day, optimistic estimates 
suggest that 3.7 per cent annual growth in per capita incomes is 
needed in developing countries. But over the past 10 years, only 24 
countries have grown this fast. Among them are China and India, 
the most populous developing countries. But 127 countries, with 
34 per cent of the world’s people, have not grown at this rate. Indeed, 
many have suffered negative growth in recent years, and the share 
of their people in poverty has almost certainly increased. 

The second major problem is child mortality. Although 85 
countries are on track to reduce under-five mortality rates by two- 
thirds from 1990 levels or have already done so, they contain less 
than a quarter of the world’s people. Meanwhile, 81 countries with 
more than 60% of the world’s people are not on track to achieve this 
goal by 2015. 
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These mixed prospects highlight a troubling paradox. The spread 
of democracy, the integration of national economies, revolutions in 
technology - all point to greater human freedom and greater potential 
for improving people's lives. But in too many countries, freedom 
seems to be under ever-greater threat. 
Democracy: The world is more democratic than ever before. But of 
the 140 countries that hold multi-party elections, only 80 - with 55 
per cent of the world’s people - are fully democratic by one measure. 
And 106 countries still limit important civil and political freedoms. 
Peace: The number of wars between countries has dropped 
considerably. 
Opportunity: New technology and increasing economic integration 
are paving the way for truly global markets. But amid the wealth of 
new economic opportunities, 2.8 billion people still live on less than 
$2 a day. The richest 1% of the world’s people receives as much 
income each year as the poorest 57 per cent. 

Advancing human development requires government that is 
democratic in both form and substance - for the people and by the 
people. Democratic governance is valuable in its own right. But it 
can also advance human development for three reasons: First, 
enjoying political freedom and participating in decisions that shape 
ones life are fundamental human rights; they are part of human 
development in their own right. Second, democracy helps protect 
people from academic and political catastrophes such as famines 
and descent into chaos. Third, democratic governance can trigger a 
virtuous cycle of development - as political freedom empowers people 
to press for policies that expand social and economic opportunities 
and as open debates. help communities shape their priorities. 

It may, however, be explained that links between democracy and 
human development are not automatic. When a small elite dominates 
economic and political decisions, the link between democracy and 
equity can be broken. Further, democracy that empowers people 
must be built. It cannot be imported. This necessitates building the 
key institutions of democratic governance. 

The key institutions for democratic governance are: 

e A system of representation, with well-functioning political parties 
and interest associations. 

e An electoral system that guarantees free and fair elections as 
well as universal suffrage. 

e A system of checks and balances based on the separation of 
powers, with independent judicial and legislative branches. 

e A vibrant civil society, able to monitor government and private 
business — and provide alternative forms of political 
participation. 
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e A free, independent media. 
e Effective civilian control over the military and other security 
forces. 

Global interdependence also calls for more participation and 
accountability in global decision-making; empowering people to 
influence decisions that affect their lives and hold their rulers 
accountable is no longer just a national issue. In an integrated world, 
these democratic principles have a global dimension because global 
rules and actors often affect people's lives as much as national ones. 


Chapter I i 
The State and Progress of Human Development 


Human development is about people; about expanding their choices 
to lead lives, they value. Economic growth, increased international 
trade and investment, technological advance - all are very important. 
But they are means, not ends. Whether they contribute to human 
development in the 21“ century will depend on whether they expand 
people's choices, whether they help create an environment for people 
to develop their full potential and lead productive, creative lives. 

Fundamental to enlarging human choices is building human 
capabilities: the range of things that people can do or be. The most 
basic capabilities for human development are leading a long and 
healthy life, being educated, having access to the resources needed 
for a decent standard of living and being able to participate in the 
life of one’s community. Assuring people's dignity also requires that 
they be free - and able - to participate in the formation and 
stewardship of the rules and institutions that govern them. A poor 
man who cannot afford to send his children to school, but must 
send them to work in the fields, is lacking in human development. 
So is a wealthy educated woman whose gender excludes her from 
voting in elections. 

In today’s new era of global integration, is human development 
moving forward? There has been clear progress in some areas, The 
share of the world’s people living in extreme poverty is slowly but 
steadily declining, from 29% in 1990 to 23% in 1999. Primary school 
enrolments have risen worldwide, from 80% in 1990 to 84% in 1998. 
Since 1990, 800 million people have gained access to improved water 
supplies, and 750 million to improved sanitation. There have also 
been great improvements in political and civil rights: since 1980, 81 
countries:have taken significant steps in democratisation, with 33 
military regimes replaced by civilian governments. 
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But in a globalising world, the increasing interconnectedness of 
nations and peoples has made the differences between them more 
glaring. The richest 5% of the world’s people have incomes 114 times 
those of the poorest 5%. Every day more than 30,000 children around 
the world die of preventable diseases, and nearly 14,000 people are 
infected with HIV/AIDS. 

Global progress on political freedoms has also been uneven. The 
spread of democratisation appears to have stalled, with many 
countries failing to consolidate and deepen the first steps towards 
democracy and several slipping back into authoritarianism. Some 
73 countries - with 42% of the world’s people - still do not hold free 
and fair elections, and 106 governments still restrict many civil and 
political freedoms. In addition, conflict continues to blight the lives 
of millions: since 1990, 3.6 million people have died in civil wars 
and ethnic violence, more than 16 times the number killed in wars 
between states. 


Broader Measures of Participation and Political Freedom 


Democratic political participation requires more than elections for 
governments - truly democratic politics requires civil and political 
rights to provide the space for effective participation. Illustrating 
the greater importance attached to human rights worldwide, the 
number of countries ratifying the six main human rights conventions 
and covenants has increased dramatically since 1990. Upholding 
human rights is crucial for guaranteeing people's well-being and 
securing a humane and non-discriminatory society - and for enabling 
an active and engaged citizenry. Freedoms of association and 
assembly, of expression and conscience, as laid out in the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, are fundamental 
to political participation. 

In addition to civil and political rights, equitable opportunities 
for participation are crucial to democratic politics. But around the 
world, women are seriously underrepresented in domestic politics, 
accounting for only 14% of national parliamentarians. There is little 
difference between industrial and developing countries. 


The Proliferation of Civil Conflict 


The stalling of democratic transitions highlights the fragility of 
democracies. The proliferation of conflicts, particularly internal 
conflicts, highlights the fragility of states. Internal conflicts today 
vastly outnumber wars between states. Since 1990, an estimated 
220,000 people have died in wars between states - compared with 
nearly 3.6 million in wars within states. 
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Particularly tragic is the fact that civilians, not soldiers, are 
increasingly the victims of conflicts. Civilians have accounted for 
more than 90 per cent of the casualties - either injured or killed - in 
post - cold war conflicts, Moreover, internal conflicts are usually 
fought with small weapons, and combatants use strategies that have 
the strongest impact on the vulnerable. Children account for half of 
all civilian casualties in wars, and worldwide there are an estimated 
300,000 child soldiers - in Sierra Leone, Sudan and elsewhere. 


The Millennium Development Goals: Commitments and Prospects 


At the UN General Assembly in 2000, heads of state and government 

took stock of the gross inequalities in human development worldwide 

and recognised “their collective responsibility to uphold the principles 

of human dignity, equality and equity at the global level”. In addition 

to declaring their support for freedom, democracy and human rights, 

they set eight goals for development and poverty eradication, to be 

achieved by 2015: 

Eradicate extreme poverty and hunger. 

Achieve universal primary education. 

Achieve gender equality and empower women. 

Reduce child mortality. 

Improve maternal health. 

Combat HIV/AIDS, malaria and other diseases. 

Ensure environmental sustainability. 

Develop a global partnership for development. 

Many countries have made progress. But much of the world, 

generally the poorest countries, seems unlikely to achieve the goals. 
Optimistic estimates suggest that 3.7 per cent annual growth in 

per capita GDP will be needed; yet, in the 1990s only 24 countries 

achieved such growth. China and India, the most populous countries, 

are in this group. But incomes in nearly 130 countries, with 40% of 

the world’s veople, are not growing fast enough - including 52 

countries that actually had negative growth in the 1990s. 
Countries have come closer to some goals than others. Many 

developing countries have already achieved or are on track to 

achieve universal primary education and gender equity in 

education. Given the importance of education to so many other 

areas of development, this bodes well for accelerating progress 

towards the other goals. Most developing countries have also 

achieved or are on track to achieve the targets for eradicating 

hunger and improving water supplies (part of the environmental 

goal). But more than 40 countries, with 28% of the world’s people, 

are not on track to halve hunger by 2015. And 25 countries, with 
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32% of the world’s people, may not halve the share of people 
lacking access to an improved water source. Most pressing, 
however, is child mortality: 85 countries with more than 60% of 


the world’s 


Goal 1 


people are not on track to achieve the goal. 
Eradicating Extreme Poverty and Hunger 


Target 1a: Halve the Proportion of People Living on less than 


Target 1b: 


$1 a Day Per Capita Income. A country’s income 
poverty rate is determined by its per capita income 
and by the distribution of that income. Though there 
is no guarantee that poor people will benefit from an 
increase in their country’s average per capita income, 
aggregate growth typically does increase their 
incomes. Since the mid-1970s, growth in per capita 
income has varied dramatically across regions. East 
Asia and the Pacific's impressive poverty reduction 
is primarily due to a quadrupling in its per capita 
GDP between 1975 and 2000. But Sub-Saharan Africa 
ended the millennium 5 per cent poorer than in 1990. 
Central and Eastern Europe and the CIS was the 
only other region to suffer a decline in per capita income 
during the 1990s. Growth in the region is picking up, 
and a few countries have done quite well. But in many 
countries, incomes remain far lower than in the past. 
Income Inequality within Countries. Fewer are the 
benefits of growth to poor people. Studies of inequality 
trends within countries suffer from a lack of reliable, 
comparable data. The limited available evidence 
indicates that worldwide, within-country income 
inequality has been increasing for the past 30 years. 
Inequalities Beyond Income. This Report’s human 
development index (HDI), when calculated for regions 
and for groups within countries, can provide summary 
information on inequalities in several aspects of human 
development within countries. This information can 
spotlight stark contrasts that in many countries have 
fuelled national debates and helped policy-makers 
assess differences in human development between 
regions, between rural and urban areas and between 
ethnic and income groups. 
Halve the Proportion of People Suffering from 
Hunger 
Children suffer doubly from hunger: it affects their daily 
lives and has devastating consequences for their future 
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Goal 2 
Target 2a: 


mental and physical health. In 50 countries with almost 
40% of the world's people, more than one-fifth of children 
under the age of five are underweight. That 17 of those 
countries are in the medium human development 
category underscores hunger’s pervasiveness. Still, the 
problem is worst among the world’s poorest countries. 

While the proportion of hungry people has been 
declining, the world’s booming population means that 
the number of malnourished people has not been falling 
fast enough. During the 1990s it declined by just 6 
million people a year. At this rate, it would take more 
than 130 years to rid the world of hunger. 


Achieving Universal Primary Education 


Ensure that Children Everywhere — Boys and Girls 
Alike — Complete a Full Course of Primary 
Education 

Education is important in its own right and has strong 
spill over benefits to mortality rates, income and even 
social cohesion. Worldwide, primary enrolments have 
been improving, rising from 80 per cent in 1990 to 84 
per cent in 1998. But that still means that of the 680 
million children of primary school age, 113 million are 
not in school - 97 per cent of them in developing 
countries. 

Many countries have good prospects for achieving 
universal primary education. But there is little middle 
ground: most of those not on track to achieve the goal 
are far behind or have worsening primary enrolments. 
Sub-Saharan Africa fares worst - of the 21 countries 
with data, 14 are far behind the target or have 
deteriorating enrolments. Furthermore, 93 countries 
with 39% of the world’s people do not have sufficient 
data to make a judgement. 

Enrolling children in primary school is only half the 
battle, because it is meaningful only if they complete it 
- which requires that they and their families be able to 
resist thé pressures of forgone income and work in the 
home. Of the few countries with data on primary school 
completion, most seem to be on track. But again the 
news is worse for Sub-Saharan Africa, where 6 countries 
are on track and 5 are far behind or slipping back — 
and the 33 countries without data are likely to be among 
the poor performers. 


with 
per cent. In the past 25 years, literacy rates in low 
human development countries have doubled — 
though only to 50 per cent. 
Functional Literacy : Among OECD countries, literacy 
rates are often assumed to be close to 100 per cent. 


A Comparative Study 
India’s HDI" rank in terms of adult literacy, net primary and 
secondary ratio and chikiren reaching grade 5 is 124 among 173 
countries of the world. Norway ranks 1 (highest) and Nigers’ rank in 
ren a in 1998, 39% of children in India reached 
against 06 in Norway (highest) and 6 in Niger (the lowest). 
Pakistan ranked 138. This, however, provides little comfort for India, 
which also has a very low rank. 

It te interesting to note that adult literacy rate in respect of age 
froup 15 and above rose from 45.2 per cent in 1985 to 57.2 per cent 
1s india tn 2000. The youth (age group 15-24) literacy during the 
same period rose from 60.0 to 72.6 per cent. 


* The vartabies constituting the Human Development Index and Indio’ 
Position in that regard have been given in the Annexure. 4 
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than 60 per cent of the world’s people, have achieved or 
are on track to achieving gender equality in primary 
education by 2015 — and more than 80 in secondary 
education. 

Perhaps most surprising is the performance of Arab 
States - countries generally associated with high gender 
inequality. All but one of those with data are on track 
to meet the target for primary enrolments. Again, Sub- 
Saharan Africa is making the least progress, but even 
there most countries have achieved or are on track to 
achieve gender equality in primary enrolment. 

Education is just one aspect of human 
development in which there is discrimination 
between the sexes. Around the world, women still 
earn only around 75 per cent as much as men. 
Domestic violence against women is common in many 
societies. And around the world, there are an 
estimated 100 million “missing” women - 50 million 
in India alone - who would be alive but for infanticide, 
neglect or sex-selective abortions. A recent survey 
in India found 10,000 cases of female infanticide a 
year, and a study of a clinic in Bombay found that 
7,999 of 8,000 aborted foetuses were female. 


Gender Related Development Index 


The gender-related development index (GDI) adjusts the 
HDI for inequalities in the achievements of men and 
women. With gender equality in human development, the 
GDI and the HDI would be the same. But for all countries, 
the GDI is lower than the HDI, indicating gender inequality 
everywhere. The extent of the inequality varies 
significantly. Although many countries have similar male 
and female literacy rates, 43 countries - including India, 
Mozambique and Yemen — have male rates at least 15 
percentage points higher than female rates. 

Worse outcomes for women in many aspects of 
human development result from the fact that their voices 
have less impact than men’s in the decisions that shape 
their lives. This inequality in empowerment is partly 
captured by the gender empowerment measure (GEM), 
introduced in Human Development Report 1995 to help 
assess gender inequality in economic and political 
opportunities. This year the GEM has been estimated 
for 66 countries. Some observations: 
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e GEM values range from less than 0.300 to more 
than 0,800 -indicating enormous variation around 
the world in empowering women. 

+ Only 5 of the 66 countries - Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden - have a GEM above 
0.800, while 22 have a GEM below 0.500. 

e Some developing countries outperform much richer 
industrial countries. The Bahamas and Trinidad and 
Tobago are ahead of Italy and Japan. Barbados’s 
GEM is 25 per cent higher than Greece's. The 
message: high income is not a prerequisite to 
creating opportunities for women. 

One cause of such gaps is that in many countries, public 

spending on education is skewed towards the rich, In 

Ecuador, the poorest 20 per cent of households receive 

only 11 per cent of public education spending, while 

the richest 20 per cent receive 26 per cent - more than 
twice as much. Even when public spending is distributed 
more equitably, rich parents can buy a far better 
education for their children at private schools. In Chile, 

Peru, the Philippines and Thailand private 

accounts for more than 40 per cent of education 

spending. 

Education inequality is also a serious problem in 
some industrial countries. In the United States race is 
a significant factor: minorities have lower schooling 
levels and less access to high-quality schooling. 
Controlling for parental education and immigrant 
status, young African Americans perform worse in 
functional literacy tests than do young white 
Americans- on average, by the equivalent of four to five 
years of schooling. The gap for Hispanic Americans is 
one and a half to two years. 


Reducing Child Mortality 

Reduce Infant and Under-five Mortality Rates by 
Two-thirds . 

Every year about 11 million children die of preventable 
causes, often for want of simple and easily provided 
improvements in nutrition, sanitation and maternal 
health and education. Some developing regions have 
made rapid improvements in this area - especially Arab 
States, where 6 per cent of children die before age five, 
down from 20 per cent in 1970. 
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SEARS 


Improving Maternal Health 
Reduce Maternal Mortality Ratios by Three-quarters 


Every year more than 500,000 women die as a result of 
pregnancy and childbirth, with huge regional disparities. 
The situation is worst in Sub-Saharan Africa, where a 
woman has a 1 in 13 chance of dying in pregnancy or 
childbirth. Increasing the number of births attended 
by skilled health personnel is key to reducing maternal 
mortality ratios, and again there is wide variation - with 
as few as 29 per cent of births attended by skilled 
personnel in South Asia and 37% in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

There are not enough data on maternal mortality 
or births attended by skilled health personnel to assess 
how countries are progressing towards this important 
goal, indicating an urgent need for more complete, 
comparable data on this vital issue. 


Combating HIV/AIDS, Malaria and Other Diseases 
Halt and Begin to Reverse the Spread of HIV/AIDS 


By the end of 2000 almost 22 million people had died 
from AIDS, 13 million children had lost their mother or 
both parents to the disease and more than 40 million 
people were living with the HIV virus—90 per cent of 
them in developing countries, 75 per cent in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. 


Halt and Begin to Reverse the Incidence of Malaria 
and other Major Diseases 


Every year there are more than 300 million cases of 
malaria, 90 per cent of them in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
And every year 60 million people are infected with 
tuberculosis. Current medical technologies can prevent 
these diseases from being fatal, but lack of access means 
that tuberculosis kills 2 million people a year and 
malaria 1 million. The poorest people typically suffer 
most. 


Ensuring Environmental Sustainability 


The diversity of environmental issues across countries 
and regions makes it extremely difficult to set global 
targets, so this goal sets out general principles for 
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Target 7a: 


Better Aid 


achieving sustainability and reducing the human costs 
of environmental degradation. 


Integrate the Principles of Sustainable Development 
into Country Policies and Programmes and Reverse 
the Loss of Environmental Resources 


Global warming is a universal concern - and carbon 
dioxide emissions are one of its main causes. Such 
emissions have increased dramatically, to more than 
6.6 billion tons in 1998, up from 5.3 billion in 1980. 
High-income countries generate a far higher proportion 
than their share of the world’s population. 

The United Nations Convention to Combat 
Desertification - ratified by 115 countries - aims to 
combat desertification and mitigate the effects of 
drought, particularly in Africa. This requires long-term 
integrated strategies that focus on increasing the 
productivity of land and on rehabilitating, conserving 
and sustainably managing land and water resources. 


Halve the Proportion of People without Sustainable 
Safe Drinking Water 


Achieve, by 2020, a Significant Improvement in the 
Lives of at least 100 Million Slum Dwellers 


Developing a Global Partnership for Development 


The implications of goal 8 are clear: global action must 
create an environment in which all people and countries 
have the chance to realise their potential. A key 
responsibility is finance. Aid from official and new 
sources is essential to kick-start the performance of 
countries failing to achieve the goals - as well as to 
keep on track those doing well. 

Alternative forms of financing have become more 
important but fall far short of substituting for increased 
official aid. Though small relative to official development 
assistance, resources generated by non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) and philanthropists are 
substantial. 


For transfers to hit the targets laid out in the Millennium Declaration, 
there needs to be not only more aid, but better aid. Donors are 
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concentrating aid in countries with a demonstrated ability to monitor 
and use it effectively. While understandable, this approach also bears 
great risks. It means that the countries falling behind in achieving 
the goals, and in greatest need of resources, are least likely to receive 
aid. 

Not only does aid need to be directed to the countries that need 
it most, it must also go to the right sectors. Only $2 billion of the 
annual aid from the countries on the Development Assistance 
Committee (DAC) of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development is directed towards education. To achieve the goals 
for education, this will have to increase by $9-12 billion, from about 
3.5 per cent of aid to well over 10%. Similarly, a larger proportion of 
aid will need to go to other basic social services to achieve the goals. 
But that raises tough issues of setting priorities and reaching an 
understanding of how best to distribute aid among competing areas. 


Chapter II 
Democratic Governance for Human Development 


Around the world, people are recognising that governance matters 
for development. Promoting human development is not just a social, 
economic and technological challenge: it is also an institutional and 
political challenge. Governance for human development is about 
much more than effective institutions and rules. It means that 
peoples’ human rights and fundamental freedoms are respected, 
allowing them to live with dignity, people have a say in decisions 
that affect their lives, people can hold decision makers accountable; 
people are free from discrimination based on race, ethnicity, class, 
gender or any other attributes; the needs of future generation are 
reflected in current policies and economic and social policies are 
responsive to peoples’ needs and aim at eradicating poverty and 
expanding the chances that all people have in their lives. 

Political freedom and participation are essential goals of human 
development. Democracy contributes to stability and equitable 
economic and social development. Democratic governance in the 
fast changing environment is about more than people having a right 
to vote. It must be about strengthening democratic institutions so 
that they keep pace with the changing distribution of economic and 
political power. And it must be about promoting democratic politics 
that make participation and public accountability possible'even when 
n J 0c power and process lie outside the formal institutions of 

e state. 
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Chapter II 
Deepening Democracy by Tackling Democratic Deficits 


Strengthening accountability is central to a large process of 

embedding democratic values, practices and policies in every aspect 

of society to build strong, desirable and inclusive democracies more 
responsive and accountable to ordinary people. But the gap between 
democratic aspirations and practices is wide in long standing 
democracies as well as new ones. The chronic under representation 
of women, the neglect of minority interests and the unaccountability 
and untransparent military and civil services are common issues. 

Democratic deficits can mean hollow citizenships. People do not 
have fully equal rights and entitlements, because constituents fail 
to guarantee them or because administrative institutions fail to 
enforce them and when there is a lag between norms and 
entitlements, rights are not respected — as is often the case with 
discrimination against women. 

Countries can start to restore public trust in representative 
structures and reduce the concentration of political power by: 

e Developing stronger vehicle for formal political participation and 
representation through political parties and electoral system; 

e Strengthening checks on arbitrary power by separating power 
among the executive, judiciary and legislature, and by creating 
effective independent entities; 

e Decentralising democratically: developing power from the central 
government to provinces and villages, underpinned by stronger, 
local democratic institutions and practices; and 

e Developing free and independent media. 


Chapter V 
Deepening Democracy at the Global Level 


There is no world government that can be made more democratic. 
But two elements could make global arrangements more effective 
and more reflective of democratic ideals: 
e First, greater pluralism — expanding the space for non-state actors 
to influence policies and hold powerful actors accountable; and 
e Second, more democratic international organisations — increasing 
representation, transparency, and accountability in decision- 
making. 
“The Report gives a number of examples of the international 
organisations like the United Nations, the IMF, the World Bank, 
WHO and WTO being dominated by the developed nations. According 
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to the Report, “Although Globalisation has vastly expanded the 
demands on global institutions, it has also heightened a crisis of 
legitimacy and effectiveness. Large parts of the public no longer 
believe that their interests are represented in institutions such as 
the IMF, the World Bank, UN Security Council and WTO - or that 
the institutions are adequately accountable for what they do”. 

Achieving deeper democracy globally will require expanding 
political space for a wide range of civil society actors and including 
developing countries more deeply in the decision-making of 
international institutions. Efforts to achieve these goals must 
confront the realities of global power. But they hold out the possibility 
that industrial and developing countries will be better served by 
more inclusive global cooperation that gives excluded and 
marginalised people a stronger voice. 
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Human Development Index* 


The position of India vis-a-vis other countries of the world is as 

follows: 

(i) Out of 173 countries, 53 countries are ranked among Highly 
Human developed countries led by Norway with an HDI value of 
0.942. 

(ii) 84 countries led by Mexico are among Medium Human 
Development Category. 

(iii) India with a rank of 124 is among the Medium Developed 
Countries. 

(iv) 36 countries led by Pakistan (HDI rank 138) are among the low 
human developed countries. Sierra Leone has the dubious 
distinction of being the last among the low human developed 
countries. 


* The index consists of the following variables: 

Life expectancy at birth in years 

Adult Literacy Rates (Percentage 15 and above) 
Primary, secondary and tertiary gross enrolment ratio 
GDP per capita (PPS - US $) 

Life expectancy Index 

Education Index 

GDP Index 

Human Development Index (HDI) value 

. GDP per capita (PPS - US $) rank minus HDI Rank. 


TELELE 


Financing Secondary Education in 
Developing Countries: Strategies for 
Sustainable Growth 

Summary by R.P. Singhal 


The book discusses first the rationale for 
expanding participation in secondary 
education, linking this to the need to remain 
competitive in a globalised world. It then 
explores the characteristics of secondary 
schooling in developing countries using the 
extensive UNESCO database. It develops a 
series of simulations to estimate what the 
costs of secondary education expansion are 
likely to be for different groups of countries. 
This global analysis is enriched by a number 
of detailed case studies, which illustrate 
secondary school financing issues in a wide 
range of countries in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. 

The analysis shows that several developing 
countries will face acute problems in financing 
their secondary education expansion if present 
conditions and cost structures continue to prevail. 
Several options are discussed which include 
expanding the share of government resources 
allocated to secondary education, reducing unit 
costs, increasing internal efficiency and 
developing cost-sharing mechanisms. 

This book has two main thrusts: first it 
argues convincingly in favour of the need to 
expand secondary education, within an 
Education for All perspective, in order to respond 
to rising demand for places, to increase the 
numbers in the labour force with more than basic 
education, and to improve the supply of those 
who may become teachers; second, it develops 
several options for financing the development 
of secondary education, building on the past 
experience of contrasted countries. It should 
interest a wide audience, from development 
Partners to educational planners in different 
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countries concerned with the ways and means to develop their 
education systems. 


Statement of the Problem 


In many developing countries, the problems of financing secondary 
schools are acute. Participation rates remain low and are not growing 
in most of the countries where they are smallest. Costs at secondary 
level are often high and are unsustainable if participation is to be 
increased. Employment based on new production methods; the 
improvement of mature technologies and the widespread diffusion 
of information and communication technologies increasingly demand 
workers with more than basic education. 

Though secondary schooling is now universal in rich countries, 
it is a scarce luxury in much of the rest of the world. There are at 
least 700 million people in the countries with gross enrolment rates 
at secondary level of less than 40 per cent. A further one billion live 
where secondary gross enrolment rates (GERs) are between 40 per 
cent and 70 per cent (about 3 billion, including China and India). In 
both cases, it is likely that the majority of adults have experienced 
at best the first few grades of Secondary schooling, and at worst 
none at all. In the low GER countries, (less than 40 per cent GER) it 
is unlikely that much more than 20 per cent of school-age children 
are completing a full secondary cycle. 

Though progress has been made in increasing enrolments in 
primary grades since the World Conference on Education, and most 
people now live in countries where the primary gross enrolment 
rate approaches 100 per cent, progress on increasing secondary 
participation has been disappointing. In most of those countries 
with a secondary GER of less than 40 per cent, participation rates 
have not increased significantly over the last decade; in countries 
with secondary GERs between 40 per cent and 70 per cent, the 
average GER has increased from 49 per cent to only 56 per cent. In 
countries where GERs exceeded 70 per cent in the 1980s, average 
enrolment ratios have only increased slowly, As population has 
continued to grow this has meant that the absolute number of those 
without access to secondary schools has increased, especially in 
the poorest developing countries. 

External support for investment in secondary education has been 
patchy. The share of aid targeted on secondary education by bilateral 
donors remained low, both globally and in Sub-Saharan Africa over 
the period 1983-93. World Bank lending to secondary education 
declined from 1980 to 1990. At the end of this period, it represented 
only 10 per cent of all lending. 
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Multilateral organisations apart from the World Bank were 
committing about 22 per cent of their loans to secondary-level 
projects by 1993. World Bank lending for secondary-level projects 
has now recovered to about 27 per cent of the total, with general 
secondary accounting for over 20 per cent. This reflects a renewed 
interest in the sector. The latest policy framework for education by 
the Department for International Development, UK, 1999 argues 
that: ‘The two greatest challenges for the secondary level are to absorb 
the growing numbers of students from expanded primary systems 
and to provide a quality of education which will build on their basic 
knowledge and skills, broaden their competencies and enhance their 
employment opportunities’. 

Effective secondary schooling offers access to abstract reasoning 
and the kind of flexible thinking skills associated with growth- 
orientated production and new jobs in manufacturing and the service 
sector, which have an increasing information processing and 
knowledge content. An under-supply of these skills is often seen as 
a constraint on development. 

None of the points made above should, however, be taken to 
devalue the importance of continued investment at the primary level. 

Where access to secondary schooling is very restricted, 
participation is often skewed in favour of the already advantaged, 
who have access to good-quality primary schools, infrastructural 
support for learning, and better-resourced family backgrounds. 
Selection mechanisms, which determine who goes to secondary 
school may fall well short of fair tests of achievement and capability. 
Increasingly, participation in secondary schools determines 
occupational futures more than completion of primary. It is important 
that selection for scarce opportunity is as equitable as feasible, and 
that secondary schools as institutions make efficient use of the 
resources ‘they consume. 


Status of Secondary Schooling in Developing Countries 


Using UNESCO data it is possible to identify those countries, 
which have the lowest gross enrolment rates at secondary (GER2). 
Forty-four of these have GER2s below 40 per cent. In these 
countries, the net secondary enrolment rate is likely to be between 
20 per cent and 30 per cent as a result of repetition and over-age 
enrolment. Those who succeed in completing the cycle and 
passing secondary-school leaving examinations will represent an 
even smaller proportion of the age group. Thus, in many 
developing countries, only a small minority participate in and 
finish secondary schooling. 
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‘Two-thirds of the countries with the lowest GER2 are in Africa, 
and especially in francophone countries. Other regions have a small 
number of cases. On average, the GNP per capita of all these countries 
is less than US $ 600. 

The picture that emerges for very low GER2 countries is therefore 
not encouraging. In these countries, the great majority of students 
do not complete secondary schooling and it is clear that in a good 
number most do not make the initial transition from primary to 
secondary grades. 

Participation rates in secondary schooling are determined by the 
extent to which governments wish to prioritise investment at this 
level and by the extent to which they can. 


Lessons from Country Studies 


Anumber of case studies have been undertaken in selected countries 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America. They provide some illustration of 
the magnitude of the problems and some of the approaches that 
different countries have employed to support growth in secondary 
schooling. 


Zimbabwe 


The achievements of Zimbabwe in expanding educational 
participation are impressive. The analysis suggests that several 
factors have contributed to the gains in participation, which have 
occurred. These are summarised below: 

First, it is clear that there has been a high level of commitment 
of public resources to education, which has been sustained over a 
long period, Few governments in sub-Saharan Africa have allocated 
such large proportions of GNP to education or maintained higher 
levels of the proportion of public expenditure on education. Tertiary 
allocations were held to less than 10 per cent throughout the period 
of rapid expansion and now account for about 17 per cent. This 
indicates prioritisation of investment in participation in school. Over 
the period of most rapid growth, unit cost at primary and secondary 
remained stable in unit-cost terms and this contributed to the 
financial sustainability of enrolment gains. 

Second, Zimbabwe has deliberately adopted a system of school 
administration that shares the costs of increased participation with 
local-level authorities, communities and community-based 
organisations. This has eased the burden of the costs of enrolment 
expansion on the public budget. Without this, it is unlikely that 
enrolment growth would have been so rapid. It has been noted that 
this may have resulted in the perpetuation of existing inequalities, 
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since resources available at the local level vary widely between 
communities. This problem still needs addressing as distributional 
issues become prominent in the wake of increased participation. 

Third, the introduction of automatic promotion has evidently 
made it possible to reach higher gross enrolment rates at primary 
and secondary than would otherwise have been possible. Repetition 
rates throughout primary are low and only reach modest levels in 
secondary schools. 

Fourth, during the periods of rapid expansion, large numbers of 
temporary teachers were employed at lower costs than for qualified 
teachers. Pupil/teacher ratios were also allowed to increase. Over 
the time, the proportion of temporary unqualified teachers has been 
reduced and the pupil/teacher ratios have returned to levels 
comparable with historic norms. Double shifting was also used to 
increase capacity in advance of new school buildings becoming 
available. If these strategies had not been adopted, the rate at which 
enrolment rates increased would have been slower. 

Fifth, the pattern of financing secondary schools, with substantial 
contributions from parents and communities, has meant that public 
expenditure per student has remained a small multiple of primary 
costs per student. If this had not been true, then secondary 
participation rates would have been much lower for similar overall 
budgetary allocations. 

The study illustrates how some policy initiatives have influenced 
the development of education in general, and secondary education 
in particular, in Zimbabwe since 1980. Important strategies included 
the transformation of the colonial education systems into one system; 
unimpeded progress from Grade 1 up to Form 4; tuition-free primary 
education from 1980 to 1990; the use of temporary untrained 
teachers to meet short-term needs; double-sessioning of school 
facilities in areas where enrolments grew fastest; and cost-sharing 
measures in the financing of education. Together these have enabled 
Zimbabwe to achieve universal access to primary schooling and high 
rates of secondary participation. 


Malawi 


Malawi has a very under-developed secondary-school system which 
provides opportunities for education beyond Grade 8 to a very small 
minority of children. Less than 10 per cent of those reaching 
secondary entrance level find places in government secondary 
schools. Historically, those reaching this level are unlikely to 
represent more than 30 per cent of those who originally enrolled in 
Grade 1. As a result, Malawi has a very small proportion of its adults 
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with successfully completed secondary schooling. The gross 
enrolment rate for the secondary grades in government schools is 
currently not more than 7 per cent - one of the lowest enrolment 
rates in sub-Saharan Africa. If schools of Malawi College of Distance 
Education are included, the rate is much higher, but these schools 
have very high failure rates. 

Public expenditure per pupil in government secondary schools 
is a large multiple of that in primary schools. Unit costs at primary 
appear to have been rising faster than at secondary. Unit costs are 
still about seven times greater at secondary-school level. This places 
constraints on the rate at which secondary participation might grow. 
Though physical resources currently place limits on secondary 
enrolment growth, the medium-term constraint is undoubtedly the 
recurrent cost burden it would generate. 

Many government day schools (which are also de facto boarding 
schools) have high costs, which arise largely as aresult of subsidised 
boarding. Clearly, some secoridary boarding schools are justified by 
location and population density. It is not clear that all boarding is 
justified in this way. If non-essential boarding was abandoned, or 
charged at the full rate, secondary enrolments might be increased 
without additional expenditure on government schools through 
utilising space released from hostels as teaching space and using 
the money saved to pay additional teachers. 

Analysis of the average size of secondary schools shows that 
many are small. Secondary schools with an average of 400-500 pupils 
are likely to suffer from dis-economies of scale. Larger average school 
enrolments could be encouraged through increasing the numbers 
of day students, since school size is partly limited by boarding 
facilities- increasing the number of day students should be seen as 
a priority. School size might also be increased through the admission 
of more girls. More use should be made of double-shift schooling 
where population densities are high. 

The private secondary school system places no direct demands 
on public expenditure, except that implied by teacher training and 
curriculum development and any subsidy of examination fees. 
Arguably, the examination performance of existing private schools, 
many of which are well established, has been comparable with that 
of public schools. However, new private schools are growing very 
rapidly. Without effective controls on recognition and standards, 
commercially motivated private schooling may not maintain the same 
standards that have existed in private institutions. 

The Malawi College of Distance Education system is extensive, 
and relatively cheap, but it also appears to be of poor quality. The 
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MCDE enrols large numbers of post-primary students at costs, which 
are considerably lower than normal secondary schools. They are 
however greater than primary costs per pupil, despite utilising 
primary teachers at much higher pupil/teacher ratios. 

The total secondary school budget accounts for less than the 
allocation made to higher education. 

The financial challenge of expanded secondary schooling in 
Malawi is large in relation to the domestic budget, but modest in 
terms of donor resources. Some cost-saving measures could reduce 
the costs per pupil of secondary school places, but the scope for this 
is limited. So also are the prospects for significant cost recovery and 
increased contributions from communities and individuals, given 
the status and likely growth of the Malawi economy. If secondary 
participation rates are to increase to provide a greater supply of 
those with higher levels of completed schooling than primary alone, 
complementary financial support could make very substantial 
differences in the rate of progress to this goal. 


Sri Lanka 


Sri Lanka provides high levels of access to primary and secondary 
education to its school-age population. Though it is a low-income 
country with a GNP per capita of about $740 (1996), it had gross 
enrolment ratios of 103 per cent at primary, 66 per cent at secondary 
and 4 per cent at tertiary level by the mid-1980s. 

Overall, 4.1 million pupils are enrolled in school, of whom 1.8 
million are in the primary Grades (1-5), 1.4. million in junior 
secondary (Grades 6-9), and 0.9 million in senior secondary (Grades 
10-13). Thus, more students are enrolled in total at secondary level 
than in the primary grades. 

This impressive record of educational provision has been achieved 
without unusually large allocations of funds. The percentage of GNP 
invested in education was below 3 per cent until the mid-1980s and 
has subsequently averaged less than 3.5 per cent. The share of 
education in government expenditure has typically been 7-8 per 
cent, peaking in 1994 at 10.5 per cent, since when it has fallen 
back to below 8 per cent (ADB, 1996). These levels are below many 
other Asian countries. 

The case study offers some insights into the characteristics of 
the Sri Lankan education system that have made it possible to provide 
widespread access to secondary-level schooling to a substantial 
proportion of the school-age population. 

The main factors that have contributed to Sri Lanka's success 
are: first, that the unit costs of schooling are relatively low and 
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typically average about 10 per cent of GDP per capita. This = vat 
because pupil/ teacher ratios are unusually high, since they av erage 
about 26:1, but arises primarily from the fact that salary levels 
relative to GDP are lower than in many other countries. 

Second, Sri Lanka has an unusual pattern of open access to 
schooling without selection through to Grade 10. Many secondary 
schools include primary sections and benefit from the economies of scale 
that this can yield on fixed costs. They may also share staff across grades. 
Teachers are not as strongly differentiated into primary and secondary 
as in many other countries. As a result, the costs of secondary-school 
places are on average no more than twice those of primary. 

Third, higher education has only recently begun to absorb 
substantial proportions of the education budget. Whilst secondary 
enrolments were growing, higher education typically accounted for 
about 15 per cent of the budget. 

Fourth, enrolment gains have been achieved in a context of 
demographic transition to low growth. The growth in the school-age 
cohort is about 1.2 per cent and is projected to fall further. This has 
reduced the demand for new teachers and buildings considerably. 
Fees and other community contributions have not been significant 
in financing expanded access in Sri Lanka. Fees generate no more 
than about 3 per cent of recurrent costs. 

Problems remain which include the fact that a substantial 
number of schools in rural areas have under-enrolled lower- 
secondary grades. Primary schools have been allowed to expand to 
acquire lower-secondary grades with small numbers of pupils. If 
more use was made of multi-grade teaching and minimum class 
sizes were introduced, considerable benefits in terms of savings would 
be available. Inequalities between schools persist, especially between 
those secondary schools that have university entrance grades and 
those that do not. Most of the differences in public expenditure per 
child can be traced to the deployment of teachers. 


China 


China formally committed itself to universalising access to basic 
Eea a with the announcement of the Nine Year Compulsory 
Gria Law in 1986. Now, in most city areas, virtually all school- 
abe ren attend primary school and enrolment rates at junior 
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MCDE enrols large numbers of post-primary students at costs, which 
are considerably lower than normal secondary schools. They are 
however greater than primary costs per pupil, despite utilising 
primary teachers at much higher pupil/teacher ratios. 

The total secondary school budget accounts for less than the 
allocation made to higher education. 

The financial challenge of expanded secondary schooling in 
Malawi is large in relation to the domestic budget, but modest in 
terms of donor resources. Some cost-saving measures could reduce 
the costs per pupil of secondary school places, but the scope for this 
is limited. So also are the prospects for significant cost recovery and 
increased contributions from communities and individuals, given 
the status and likely growth of the Malawi economy. If secondary 
participation rates are to increase to provide a greater supply of 
those with higher levels of completed schooling than primary alone, 
complementary financial support could make very substantial 
differences in the rate of progress to this goal. 


Sri Lanka 


Sri Lanka provides high levels of access to primary and secondary 
education to its school-age population. Though it is a low-income 
country with a GNP per capita of about $740 (1996), it had gross 
enrolment ratios of 103 per cent at primary, 66 per cent at secondary 
and 4 per cent at tertiary level by the mid-1980s. 

Overall, 4.1 million pupils are enrolled in school, of whom 1.8 
million are in the primary Grades (1-5), 1.4, million in junior 
secondary (Grades 6-9), and 0.9 million in senior secondary (Grades 
10-13). Thus, more students are enrolled in total at secondary level 
than in the primary grades. 

This impressive record of educational provision has been achieved 
without unusually large allocations of funds. The percentage of GNP 
invested in education was below 3 per cent until the mid-1980s and 
has subsequently averaged less than 3.5 per cent. The share of 
education in government expenditure has typically been 7-8 per 
cent, peaking in 1994 at 10.5 per cent, since when it has fallen 
back to below 8 per cent (ADB, 1996). These levels are below many 
other Asian countries. 

The case study offers some insights into the characteristics of 
the Sri Lankan education system that have made it possible to provide 
widespread access to secondary-level schooling to a substantial 
proportion of the school-age population. 

The main factors that have contributed to Sri Lanka’s success 
are: first, that the unit costs of schooling are relatively low and 
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typically average about 10 per cent of GDP per capita. This is not 
because pupil/teacher ratios are unusually high, since they average 
about 26:1, but arises primarily from the fact that salary levels 
relative to GDP are lower than in many other countries. 

Second, Sri Lanka has an unusual pattern of open access to 
schooling without selection through to Grade 10. Many secondary 
schools include primary sections and benefit from the economies of scale 
that this can yield on fixed costs. They may also share staff across grades. 
Teachers are not as strongly differentiated into primary and secondary 
as in many other countries. As a result, the costs of secondary-school 
places are on average no more than twice those of primary. 

Third, higher education has only recently begun to absorb 
substantial proportions of the education budget. Whilst secondary 
enrolments were growing, higher education typically accounted for 
about 15 per cent of the budget. 

Fourth, enrolment gains have been achieved in a context of 
demographic transition to low growth. The growth in the school-age 
cohort is about 1.2 per cent and is projected to fall further. This has 
reduced the demand for new teachers and buildings considerably. 
Fees and other community contributions have not been significant 
in financing expanded access in Sri Lanka. Fees generate no more 
than about 3 per cent of recurrent costs. 

Problems remain which include the fact that a substantial 
number of schools in rural areas have under-enrolled lower- 
secondary grades. Primary schools have been allowed to expand to 
acquire lower-secondary grades with small numbers of pupils. If 
more use was made of multi-grade teaching and minimum class 
sizes were introduced, considerable benefits in terms of savings would 
be available. Inequalities between schools persist, especially between 
those secondary schools that have university entrance grades and 
those that do not. Most of the differences in public expenditure per 
child can be traced to the deployment of teachers. 


China 


China formally committed itself to universalising access to basic 
education with the announcement of the Nine Year Compulsory 
Education Law in 1986. Now, in most city areas, virtually all school- 
age children attend primary school and enrolment rates at junior 
secondary are high. The underlying demographic trends are such 
that the number of school-age children is growing slowly as a result 
of the one child policy. 

Since the late 1970s when China began its major economic 
reforms, there has been a rapid expansion in the development of 
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secondary schools, both in terms of students’ enrolment and 
government funding. The number of students studying in secondary 
schools has more than doubled since 1970 at lower-secondary level, 
from about 23 million to over 43 million. Because of this growth and 
because policy has recently favoured increasing the responsibilities 
of local governments for financing secondary schools, much greater 
proportions of the costs of secondary schools have had to be financed 
from non-budget income. The range of methods is varied. 

China has had a very diverse experience in expanding access to 
secondary schools. Conditions vary widely across this vast country. 
Liberalisation and the development of a socialist market economy 
have resulted in a great range of financing mechanisms. These have 
complemented certain long-standing structural features of school 
financing that are uncommon outside China. Schools are integral 
parts of local economic and political organisation and teachers are 
members of work units (danwei, which have a range of economic 
and social responsibilities. Local school financing is dependent on 
the activities of these groups and systems of local taxation. 

Common arrangements include earmarked local taxation for 
education levied on business turnover and payrolls; allocation of a 
share of the profits of school-run businesses (these are enterprises 
in common ownership); and different forms of collective work-unit 
support for schools based in the community (in cash from fund- 
raising and in kind from labour, etc). Other significant elements 
that sustain relatively high secondary enrolment rates include low 
population growth; effective compulsory attendance legislation 
backed by sanctions on employers; and performance-related 
structured salary schemes, which provide basic salaries enhanced 
by productivity-related payments for teachers, 

Case study data from a rapidly developing urban coastal area 
note that schools have a high level of dependence on work-unit- 
related income from activities unrelated to schooling. Entrepreneurial 
use of school assets (e.g. renting space and buildings) is widely 
practised. Some urban schools generate substantial income from 
fee-paying students from outlying areas. One consequence has been 
the development of large differentials between teachers’ income, and 
between unit costs, in urban and rural schools. Large differences 
have emerged between teachers’ (publicly funded) salaries and 
teachers’ total income as a result of non-budget contributions from 
fund raising. 

These developments have created a number of tensions, It is not 
clear how increased participation can be financed in poorer areas, 
where opportunities to generate off-budget income are extremely 
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limited. There are few effective mechanisms to limit the growth in 
inequality in school financing. As financial autonomy has developed 
alongside greater degrees of decentralised control, procedures to 
assure quality and compliance with national legislation on 
standards and performance have been slow to develop. There appears 
to be a growing problem of ensuring an adequate supply of 
competent teachers in areas where basic salaries cannot be 
substantially enhanced. 

China can support high levels of secondary enrolment in urban 
areas at low costs through a combination of relatively low budgeted 
salary costs, high levels of additional school income from revenue 
raising, work-unit subsidies, fee-paying students from outlying 
areas, and because low population growth has resulted in a shrinking 
age cohort. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica has had a consistent development strategy favouring 
investments in the social sector. It achieved relatively high levels of 
secondary participation more than two decades ago. Recession in 
the 1980s was accompanied by a decline in enrolment rates at 
secondary from about 62 per cent to 49 per cent. Though 
participation remains substantial, there are concerns that the 
relatively small proportion of secondary graduates in the labour force 
may hinder competitive advantage in attracting foreign investment. 

Costa Rica invests heavily in education and is unlikely to increase 
the amount allocated as proportion of GDP, which is around 6 per 
cent. However, pass rates, as well as repetition and dropout rates in 
secondary schools, are indicative of problems with quality and fragile 
effective demand. The proportion of those completing secondary 
education is not much higher than for those with tertiary 
qualifications. Unusually, the tertiary budget is constitutionally 
protected, as is the proportion of GNP spent on education as a whole. 
This currently results in more being spent on tertiary-level subsidies 
than on the secondary-school system. The ratio of costs between 
primary and secondary is close to1:1. 

If secondary retention and success rates are to improve, and if 
participation rates are to reach levels in countries with which Costa 
Rica competes for inward foreign investment, reform is needed to 
increase efficiency, encourage retention to the end of the secondary 
cycle, and allow growth in participation within sustainable financial 
allocations. Several measures could contribute to this. 

The case study suggests the need for consideration of an increase 
in secondary teachers’ salaries to make the profession more attractive 
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to sigh ls radiatia If this were coupled with rationalisation 
of the curriculum to bring the cost of technical schools closer to 
those of academic schools, some of the costs could be offset. In 
addition, it might be possible to increase the average school size to 
generate economies of scale and reduce the number of expensive 
three-year secondary schools. Earmarked funding for secondary- 
school development, similar to that constitutionally prescribed for 
higher education, could also be helpful. Other desirable developments 
include measures to improve quality to make secondary schooling 
more attractive (e.g. curriculum reform, scholarships for students 
from low-income households, subsidies to ensure the availability of 
learning materials, providing of opportunities for all untrained 
teachers to be trained). 


Francophone Countries of Africa 


Francophone African countries have some of the lowest enrolment 
rates in secondary education in the world. These low rates are due 
to low enrolment rates at the primary level and to selection at the 
entrance to secondary education, as many governments faced with 
severe financial restrictions have chosen to control enrolment 
expansion at the post-primary level. 

This country-study reviews the situation of secondary education 
in five selected countries of francophone Africa: three Sahelian 
Countries (Burkina Faso, Mali and Senegal), one country from the 
coast (Cote d'Ivoire) and one from southern Africa (Madagascar). It 
discusses alternative strategies for its expansion. 

The education systems of these countries, greatly influenced by 
the French one (France being the former colonial power), have similar 
features and characteristics. They have an examination at the end 
of six years of primary education, where those who are to continue 
into the secondary level are selected. Another common characteristic 
is their relatively high educational unit cost, a feature that explains 
why they devote a fair proportion of their budget, and of their GNP, 
to education, but only succeed in enrolling a limited proportion of 
their school-age population. 

In most countries, government schools are heavily financed 
through the central government budget, even at the secondary level, 
but in view of the limitation of government resources families have 
been asked to contribute to non-salary costs. 

There are no fees at all in the public schools of Cote d'Ivoire, but 
pupils have to pay for their textbooks, uniforms and transportation. 
In Burkina Faso, there are no fees either, in principle, for those 
students who have passed the common entrance examination, but 
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a contribution has to be made to the parents’ association, and pupils 
who have not passed the entrance examination have to pay fees to 
the parents’ association. This helps the school in buying materials 
or in paying the salary of temporary service teachers. 

In Senegal, on the other hand, fees have been introduced that 
serve to finance the purchase of didactic materials and other non- 
salary costs. The fees are regulated by a Ministry decree. In addition, 
pupils have to contribute to the parents’ association. This last 
contribution varies from school to school and may in some cases be 
as high as the fees. In Madagascar, fees and other contributions are 
also collected in the public schools. 

Overall, governments spent from 25 per cent (Burkina Faso, 
Senegal) to 36 per cent (Cote d'Ivoire) of their education budget on 
secondary education in 1996. This share increased substantially 
between 1990 and 1996 in Mali and Madagascar, while it remained 
fairly stable in the other countries. 


Conclusion 


The main options in addressing the challenge of increased 
participation at secondary level revolve around increasing the 
proportion of GNP allocated to education in general and secondary 
in particular, and in reducing unit costs, increasing efficiency and 
exploring opportunities to increase cost sharing. 

Whether different countries will be able to increase the share of 
government resources for secondary education, reduce the cost per 
pupil to allow expansion, increase internal efficiency to allow greater 
access, or develop cost-sharing mechanisms to co-finance more 
enrolment is a subject for country-level analysis. What effect these 
various options will have and which are practicable also depends on 
projections of resource flows and on qualitative judgements of 
political, professional and structural feasibility. 

In the majority of developing countries, where primary gross 
enrolment rates are approaching 100 per cent or more, the scene is 
set for attention to shift from primary to higher levels. In those 
countries with low primary enrolments and the lowest secondary 
participation, this analysis places in sharp focus questions of how 
best to decide the level of priority that should be given to investment 
in secondary schooling as part of a coherent medium-term 
development strategy. 


Education in Asia* 
A Comparative Study of Cost and 
Financing 


Summary by V.P. Garg 


A comparative study of cost and financing by Zee- 
Peng Tan and Alain Mingat (1992) is a regional 
(Asia) and sectoral study of education sector 
covering cost and financing of education. The 
study is an offshoot of the World Bank's lending 
operations in the Asian Region in two sectors ie. 
education and health. These two social sectors 
are directly related to the broader concern with 
poverty alleviation. An examination of education 
costs and financing is crucial for formulating 
appropriate policies for the expansion of the 
education sector. : 


Objectives 

The study has two primary objectives: 

(i) To document the main features of education 
in Asian countries. 

(ii) To relate differences in policy choices in 
spending levels and allocations resulting in 
education outcomes. 


Focus 


The focus is on education costs and ‘financing 
because these aspects of the education system 
reveal how resources are deployed in the sector. 
Other aspects such as management of the 
system, pedagogical practices, and cultural and 
political influences though important but being 
less amenable to economic analysis,, have not 
been considered. The study emphasises cross- 
country analysis, highlighting differences among 
countries rather than details about individual 
countries. 


* For further datails see Appendix I 
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AMAL 
Scope 


Comparisons among countries are based on indicators of the 
formation of human capital and the promotion of social equity. For 
human capital, the broad concern is the efficiency of investments 
in education. Do allocations maximise the returns to society, 
measured and unmeasured, of investing in education? To obtain 
better results in what direction should countries shift their education 
policies? What are the patterns of access to and exit from the 
education system? What effect do these patterns have on the 
distribution of education opportunities and on public spending for 
education? In addition, what policy options exist for improvement? 


Limitations 


A country is taken as the relevant unit of observation. The study 
relies chiefly, on secondary sources of data and suffers from the 
scarcity of resource materials on some topics. The discussion on 
such topics as external efficiency, student achievement, and some 
aspects of equity does not go as far as necessary. The availability 
and accuracy of the data have been subject to some constraints. 
Hence, conclusions about general policy directions, further 
refinements are probably called for when assessing specific countries 
and policy options. 


Education Development in Asia: Basic Characteristics 
International Comparisons 


Education systems throughout the world grew rapidly during the 
1960's and 1970's. On average, Asian countries have somewhat lower 
enrolment ratios than countries in Latin America and Europe, the 
Middle East and North Africa, but if differences in level of economic 
development, as indicated by per capita GNP, are taken into account, 
they actually achieve better than expected coverage. 

Expressed as percentage of GNP, governments in Asia spend less 
on education than governments in all other world regions. The share 
of private enrolment in Asia (across the three levels of education) is 
not as large as the share in Latin America; an average of 20 per cent 
compared with 27 per cent. However, the share rises from primary to 
higher education much more rapidly in Asia than in Latin America. 
For the extent of private financing, the data are only a rough guide, 
because no distinction is made between government aided schools 

. and those that rely mainly on private contributions. 


Variation across Asian Countries 


Asia encompasses a great diversity of countries, including some of 
the more advanced developing countries in the world as well as 
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some of the poorest. This diversity is reflected in the education 
characteristics of individual countries in the region. In 1985, literacy 
rates ranged from only 15 percent in Bhutan to over 90 percent in 
Korea and Thailand. This indicator improved rapidly for countries 
with low initial rates of adult literacy, such as Bangladesh and Nepal. 
But the improvement has also been dramatic in countries starting 
from a higher base, such as India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Papua New 
Guinea, and Singapore. In all Asian countries except Indonesia, the 
Philippines and Sri Lanka, men receive at least one more year of 
schooling than women. 

Asian countries differ in the amount they spend on education, 
as well as in the degree of centralisation in these expenditures. In 
most settings, the central government is the primary source of funds 
for education. Expenditures are usually channelled through the 
Ministry of Education but other ministries may also have substantial 
responsibility for the sector. A general observation is that no country 
in Asia devotes more than 20 per cent of total government 
expenditures to education. The share of education in total 
government spending has, on average, dropped slightly from 13.4 
percent in 1975 to 12.5 per cent in 1985. Public spending on 
education as a share of the GNP has also been rising, even though 
the share for education in total government spending has declined 
slightly. In Korea, as in the Philippines, private institutions are mostly 
self-financing. 


Demographic and Economic Constraints 


Constraints on education development are determined largely by 
demographic and macro economic conditions. The dependency ratio 
[the ratio of the school age population (age 5 - 14) to the working 
population - male and females age 15-65] is an indicator of the 
fiscal burden. The smaller this ratio, the lighter the fiscal burden on 
taxpayers, and the less binding the constraint on education 
development. The dependency ratio in Asian countries is declining. 
It was projected to drop to 36 by 2000. In every country in the 
region except Papua New Guinea, the rate of economic growth 
exceeded the growth rate of the school-age population. Even in 
countries with a favourable outlook of economic growth rates, the 
amount of extra resources that will be available for expansion 
depends on how education costs evolve with time and rising levels 
of per capita GNP. In most Asian Countries some of those resources 
are likely to be absorbed by the natural rise in costs as a relatively 
young teaching force ages and moves up the wage ladder. Moreover, 
because costs also depend on sectoral policies, the favourable 
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macroeconomic outlook does not guarantee future progress in 
education; it only makes it more probable. 


Effect of Constraints and Sectoral Policies 


Authors have assessed by regression analysis the effect of constraints 
and sectoral policies. The independent variables in the regression 
include two proxies for the constraints on education development: 
demographic pressure (measured by the dependency ratio) and 
wealth (per capita GNP.) A third independent variable is the overall 
level of government spending on education, expressed as a percentage 
of GNP. Another, independent variable used in the regressions is 
the extent of private involvement in the education sector, proxied 
here simply as the average share of private enrolments across 
primary, secondary and higher education. Definition of variables 
used in the regression analysis (ordinary least square regression) 

are as follows: i 
The average grade attainment is calculated by weighting the 

proportion of a cohort exiting the education system with primary, 

secondary and higher education by the length of schooling at each 
level; the dependency ratio is the ratio of the population age 5-14 to 
the population age 15-64; the Residual Gross National Product 

(RGNP) is the residual from regressing the logarithm of the per capita 

GNP against the GNP; education share in GNP is the public spending 

on education in 1985 expressed as a percentage of the GNP; average 

private share of enrolments is the simple average across primary, 
secondary ad higher education. The remaining are regional dummy 
variables that take on the value of one if a country is the region, and 
zero otherwise. The omitted region is Africa in regression-] and Latin 

America in Regression-II. The first regression equation takes into 

account two independent variables: 

(i) The dependency ratio 

(ii) Wealth (RGNP) è 
Dependent variable is grade attainment of current population. 

In the second regression, the independent variables are: 

(a) the overall level of government spending on education. 

(b) private involvement in the education sector, proxied here simply 
as the average share of private enrolment across primary, 
secondary and higher education. 

- Dependent variable is the same as for the 1* equation, ie. using 


grade attainment of current population. 


The first equation of the regression is based on data for 82 
developing countries worldwide. The second is based on a subset of 
15 countries in Asia and Latin America for which data are available 
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on private enrolment shares. The coefficients on the first two 
variables - dependency ratio and wealth (RGNP) - have the expected 
signs and are statistically significant (at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence) in both regressions, signalling their importance as 
determinants of human capital formation in a country. For overall 
government spending on education, the coefficient in the second 
regression, which is based on data for Asia and Latin America, is 
statistically not different from zero. For the world sample, the 
coefficient is positive and statistically significant at the 10 per cent 
level of confidence. The calculation shows that relatively large gaps 
in public spending on education account for only modest disparities 
in the volume of human capital formation. From Asian data, it is 
found that there is no strong link between education expenditure 
and outcomes. This startling result arises because countries differ 
in the way their education systems are organised and financed. The 
organisation of education systems may differ in such areas as class 
. size, teaching load, teacher qualifications and pay, use of multi- 
grade teaching and so on. In financing, fee policies vary widely among 
countries, affecting the extent to which private resources are 
mobilised to supplement tax-based public funds for education, and, 
therefore, affecting the aggregate resources available for human 
capital formation. These considerations suggest that the development 
of education depends as much on policy choices within the sector 
as on the size of public funds devoted to it. This does not contradict 
the fact, that in any single country with a given organisational set 
up and financing arrangements, the more the government spends, 
the better developed the education system would be. The analysis 
also suggests that the private sector exerts no influence on education 
development. This may be due to variation of public subsidies to 
private schools and in the extent of cost recovery in public schools. 


Intrasectoral Allocation of Public Spending 


On average, countries in Asia allocate 48 per cent of public spending 
to primary education, 31 per cent to secondary education and 19 
per cent to higher education. This’ declining pattern is similar to 
that in Latin America, where the corresponding shares of public 
spending are 51, 26 and 26 per cent (World Bank 1986). Indonesia, 
Korea, the Philippines and Thailand spend a larger portion of their 
education budget to primary education. 


Variation in the Unit Costs of Public Education 


Following common practice, unit costs are expressed as a percentage 
of per capita GNP. For all the Asian Countries in the study (except 
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Papua New Guinea), the unit costs of primary education are on 
average 10 per cent of per capita GNP, comparable to the level in 
Latin America. In secondary education, Asia’s average unit costs 
are 19 per cent of per capita GNP. The unit costs of Asian higher 
education are, on average, 153 per cent of per capita GNP compared 
with an average of 88 per cent in Latin America. Except in Indonesia, 
Korea, and the Philippines, the public sector is clearly the 
predominant sector in higher education in Asian countries. 


Private Financing of Education 


In some countries, additional resources are generated from income- 
earning activities (such as consultancies, school production and 
fund raising events) and through endowments and other donations 
from philanthropists, local communities, parents associations and 
so on. On average fees, finance a larger proportion of the costs of 
public education in Asia than they do in other developing regions. 
Three models of financing appear to exist among Asian countries. 
In the first model, the private sector is largely self-financing, 
depending on non-government funding (usually student fees) for 
the bulk of operating costs (Korea, Malaysia, Nepal, the Philippines 
and Thailand). In the second model, the private sector receives the 
major share of its funds through government subventions 
(Bangladesh and India). In the third model, private institutions 
receive a moderately high level of public subsidies, covering about 
30 per cent of their costs. (Indonesia alone among Asian 
countries fits this model). The pattern of variation suggests that 
although a country’s level of economic development affects the 
administrative and social feasibility of tapping private resources for 
higher education, there is nonetheless scope for this policy in all 


country settings. 
Efficiency in Education 


The term efficiency describes the relationship between inputs and 
outputs. When output refers to broad societal goals — such as better 
health, lower fertility rates, and the production of educated manpower 
for the labour market - the analysis focuses on the external efficiency 
of education; the economic returns to investing in education in 
general, the allocation of spending across levels and types of 
education and so on. When output refers to goals internal to the 
education system - such as drop out and retention rates, students’ 
achievements of curriculum objectives, and so on - the focus is on 
the systems internal efficiency. These aspects compliment each other 
in determining the global efficiency of the education system. 
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External Efficiency 


Psacharopoulos concluded that the argument for investing in schools 
and training remains unassailable, particularly in developing 
countries where human capital tends to be relatively scarce. For 
example, the fact that investments in education in developing 
countries fetch, on average, an economic return exceeding 12 per 
cent a year is often taken to imply that such investments are at 
least as profitable as investment in physical capital. Because 
education is publically subsidised to some extent almost everywhere 
in the world, private returns to education investment invariably 
exceed social returns. The heavier the subsidies are, the larger the 

- gap between social and private returns. For Asia, the gap is relatively 
small compared with other regions (and it is negligible at the 
secondary level), a result consistent with the greater involvement of 

- private financing in post-primary education in the region. For social 
profitability of the various levels of education in the typical developing 
country, the social returns to education show two characteristics: 
they are high at all levels and they decline with ascending levels of 
education. A further finding is that returns drop with rising levels 
of economic development. But the decline is gradual when 
compared with the vast expansion of education as countries develop, 
a pattern revealed by cross-section and time-series data 
(Psacharopoulos 1981). 

These international patterns have two direct implications for 
Asian countries: in the less developed countries in the region, primary 
education deserves top priority in the intrasectoral allocation of 
education resources, in the more developed countries where 
education is better developed, the lower levels of education continue 
to warrant the highest priority. This bias in the allocation of public 
spending on education is reinforced when externalities and equity 
are taken into account. India, Indonesia, and Papua New Guinea 
have the classic pattern of returns across levels of education: highest 
in primary education and lowest in higher education. 


Internal Efficiency 


An education system is judged internally efficient if it produces the 
desired output at minimum cost, or if for a given input of resources, 
the system maximises the d ed. output. The output is often 
measured by such indicators as cohort'retention rates (the proportion 
of pupils persisting to the end of the cycle), scientific know-how, 
Cognitive and technical skills, conformity to social norms of behaviour, 
and so on. A high rate of survival (or retention) within cycles of 
education, particularly in primary and secondary education, is a 
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necessary, although insufficient, mark of an efficient system; 
conversely, a system that exhibits low intracycle retention rates is 

_ invariably inefficient. The reason is that the curriculum for a cycle of 
study is designed to impart and reinforce certain cognitive skills; 
students who exit before the end of the cycle will acquire these skills 
only partially and probably temporarily. As much as this outcome 
holds, the resources invested in the students education would be 
wasted, leading to inefficiency in the system. Patterns of cohort 
survival, particularly within the primary cycle, also offer clues about 
an education system's quality. If students fail to progress in learning, 
the chances of premature exit probably increase, reinforcing the effect 
of such other factors as household poverty, social customs, distance 
to school, and so on. 


Patterns of Cohort Survival in Asia 


Access to primary schooling is universal in all but 5 of the 14 Asian 
Countries in the sample. China and India are only a distance from 
that goal; Nepal and Papua New Guinea are somewhat further away; 
but Bhutan is very far away from it. Of the countries, with the lowest 
rates of survival to the end of secondary education, China and Papua 
New Guinea have the best results (even though dropping out is still 
high in the primary and lower secondary levels), while Bangladesh 
lags furtherest behind. In the second group of countries with 
comparable survival ratios, India lags considerably behind Thailand. 
In the third group, Nepal's index (and to some extent’ that of the 
Philippines) is noticeably worse than ‘that of the other countries. 
Finally, both countries in the fourth group (Korea and Malaysia) 
appear comparably efficient in the selection process. The argument 
for more resources should not be pushed too far, however, because 
wide variation exists around the average pattern. For example, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka share the same level of unit operating 
costs:(as percentage of per capita GNP) but the retention rate in 
primary schooling is 85 percent in Sri Lanka compared with only 24 
per cent in Bangladesh. Survival rates can probably be improved 
through better use of existing resources in Bangladesh, Indonesia, 
Nepal, Papua New Guinea, and Thailand. Some increase in the level 
of per pupil spending is probably also called for in Bangladesh, India 
and Nepal. 


Student Achievement in Basic Education 


The formation of cognitive skills, a main goal of the education process, 
results from the interaction between students and their learning 
environment. An individual's progress in skill acquisition depends 
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on his personal characteristics; motivation, innate ability; family 
background, and so on and education environment; possession of 
books, materials, and so on and on the characteristics of his school; 
class room, teachers and peers. Since different combinations of the 
factors produce different results in achievement, the challenge to 
education planning is discovering the best or most efficient mix - 
one which maximises learning outcomes for a given budget. Although 
differences in achievement across schools beg further explanation, 
most analysis in the literature focuses on differences within, rather 
than across, countries. And much of the work relates to developed 
countries (Hanushek 1986). Empirical work on developing countries 
is largely constrained by the scarcity of data, but some commonalities 
do emerge from the available results, as summarised Lockheed and 
others (1990). They identify several promising avenues for enhancing 
school effectiveness, including greater attention to the 
implementation of a coherent and appropriately paced and sequenced 
curriculum; and improvement in supplying good text books and 
teacher guides and in setting and maintaining standards for 
instruction. In contrast, several options are thought to be blind alleys, 
including adjusting the curriculum, lowering class size and supplying 
computers in the classroom. 


Private Financing as an Incentive Mechanism 


At the institutional level financing arrangements are another 
incentive mechanism. The expectation is that a school, depending 
on private financing, through fees collected from students or 
contributions from the local communities, or both, is likely to use 
resources efficiently (that is, to provide services in demand at least 
cost). Jiminez, Paqueo and de Vera (1987) used data for the 
Philippines to analyse the effect of funding source on the efficiency 
of schools. Results indicate that unit costs across schools varied 
inversely with the degree of dependence on local sources of funds, a 
finding that persists when differences in quality are taken into 
account. In the authors’ view, the funding suggests that 
administrators in schools financed by local funds face greater 
incentives to minimise costs while maintaining quality. 


The Efficiency of Alternative Types of Higher Education 


Beyond economies of scale, a more radical cost-saving intervention 
is distance education. In some countries, distance education consists 
of correspondence courses offered by regular universities and in 
others involves open universities. In all settings, distance education 
is considerably cheaper than conventional higher education. But, 
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lower unit costs do not necessarily imply greater efficiency in open 
universities, because completion rates often are also lower. 


Equity in Education 


Three complementary types of analyses for assessing equity in 
education are those that: 

(i) evaluate differences in access to specific levels or types of 
education; 

(ii) compare the distribution of benefits among people with different 
education; and 

(iii) assess who pays for and who benefits from education. 


Bias Toward Higher Education 


Three complementary pieces of data are used to compare the priorities 
in systems of education: resource-intensity (measured by unit costs), 
coverage, and the extent of government subsidisation. 

(i) Resource intensity in public education: Resource- intensity 
reveals the relative concentration of resources per pupil by level 
of education. In Indonesia, Korea and Thailand, the bias toward 
the lower levels of education is stronger. In Thailand and Korea, 
for example, the relative unit cost in public primary and 
secondary education is 2 to 3 times that of public higher 
education, a pattern denoting a clear emphasis in resource- 
intensity on basic education. 

(ii) Structure of coverage: A second source of bias towards higher 
education is the structure of coverage across levels of education, 
as reflected in enrolment ratios. Bangladesh, India and to a lesser 
extent, the Philippines are countries with a strong bias in coverage 
favouring higher education. In Thailand and Korea, this bias is 
less pronounced because basic education is well developed and 
does not suffer from high drop out rates. Coverage in Nepal is 
balanced across the three levels of education. In Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Papua New Guinea, and Sri Lanka, coverage is 
moderately skewed in favour of the lower levels of education. In 
China, the bias in favour of the lower level of education is stronger. 

(iii) Costliness of higher education to government: Korea, for example, 
exploits all three options; (arrangements to minimise dependence 
on the public purse; low cost distance education; self-financing 
private education); the Philippines and Thailand rely heavily on 
only one of them (self-financing private education in the 
Philippines and low cost distance education in Thailand). 
Countries like Bangladesh, India, Malaysia and Papua New 
Guinea fall at the high end of the spectrum, because they rely 
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little on the three instruments. The other Asian countries fall 
between these extremes. 


Equity in Distribution of Eumulative Public Spending on 
Education 


Cumulative public spending on education refers to the total 
amount of public resources appropriated to a generation of 
people passing through the school system. The concept of 
benefits is, therefore, a longitudinal one: the focus is on the 
distribution of cumulative benefits among people with different 
schooling careers, rather than on the distribution of single period 
benefits at a given level of education. Equity in the distribution 
of cumulative benefits depends on enrolment and public 
subsidisation structures across the three levels of education, 
that is, a system's structural equity. Achieving structural equity 
depends more on broad policy choices in education than on 
specific interventions aimed at altering the social composition 
of individuals in the system. If a government allocates most of 
its spending on education to the higher levels to benefit a few 
people, leaving few resources for primary school pupils, it 
achieves a lower level of structural equity in the education 
system than a government that pursues the opposite policies. 

Measuring structural equity in education system requires 

knowledge of: (1) the amount of public subsidies an individual 
accumulates at various stops on the educational ladder and (2) the 
distribution of individuals in a generation by education attainment 
upon exit from the system. f 

Results for the sample of Asian countries reveal wide differences 
across countries: Compare the share of 61 per cent of cumulative 
subsidies benefiting the 5 percent attaining higher education in 
Bangladesh, with the much smaller share of 23 per cent benefiting 
the corresponding population in Sri Lanka. Clearly, graduates of 
higher education absorb a much larger share of public subsidies in 
Bangladesh than they do in Sri Lanka. The comparison between 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka is straight forward because the proportion 
of the cohort attaining higher education happens to be the same 5 
per cent: 

Asian countries fall into three groups. The first group comprises 
Korea and the Philippines, where education subsidies are equitably 
distributed with the 10 per cent best educated obtaining no more 
than 15 per cent of total subsidies. The second group includes China, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Sri Lanka, and Thailand, with moderately 
equitable distributions. The share of cumulative subsidies benefiting 
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the best educated 10 per cent ranges from 20 per cent to a little 
more than 30 per cent. In the third group - Bangladesh, India, 
Nepal and Papua New Guinea - the distribution of subsidies is 
significantly less equitable than in the rest of Asia, with Bangladesh 
and India performing worst. 


Equity in the Distribution of Cumulative Education Subsidies 
and Countries’ Economic Wealth 


A priori, we expect that the richer a country, the less subsidies are 
likely to be concentrated among the privileged. This is because’ 
education opportunities tend to widen economic development, 
spreading public subsidies for education more evenly. There is also 
greater scope for tapping private financing for higher education in 
wealthier countries, which makes it easier to channel larger shares 
of public spending to the lower levels of education. 

The potential for improvement is especially strong in countries 
where (1) cumulative public spending is highly skewed towards the 
best educated, and (2) the best educated share of resources exceeds 
what might be expected on the basis of the country’s per capita 
GNP. 

The current distribution of public spending is highly inequitable 
and the scope for improvement is large (Bangladesh, India and Papua 
New Guinea). In Malaysia, there is room for improving equity in the 
distribution of public spending on education, mainly by reducing 
the high cost and heavy public subsidisation of higher education. 

A few Asian countries have well-developed student loan schemes, 
and it is possible that the overall expansion of education opportunities 
resulting from an increase in private financing would also bring 
greater social selectivity in the system. In the absence of loan 
schemes, only students with access to private funds can enter the 
system, because most commercial banks do not accept future 
earnings as collateral for loans. 


Social Selectivity 


Equity in an education system is affected not only by the system's 
aggregate structure, but also by differences among population sub 
groups in access to education within that structure. Two systems 
might have identical distributions of cumulative public spending on 
education, but one is less equitable than the other if its best-educated 
graduates come largely from the more advantaged groups in society. 
In assessing social selectivity in the education system, sub groups 
in the population can be defined according to such criteria as sex, 
geographic origin, income and occupation of students’ parents and 
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so on. Because each definition yields insights into different facets of 
selectivity, the analysis should ideally segregate the population in 
as many ways as feasible. However, in practice the requisite data 
are often lacking. An added problem in this study is the scarcity of 
data that are comparable across countries. The study compares 
Asia to other world regions in distribution of cumulative public 
spending on education of socio economic group; it evaluates 
differences in females’ access to schooling among Asian countries; 
and it assesses selectivity in the education systems of India, the 
Philippines, and Thailand as reflected by differences in access 
among urban and rural populations, and among people of different 
social backgrounds. 


Distribution of Public Spending on Education by Socio-economic 
Group 


Distribution of benefits among socio-economic group depends on 
differences in access to education. A bias exists in access to a level 
of education if a group share in the school population exceeds its 
share in the reference population. 

In Asia selectivity in access to education echoes the pattern for 
all developing countries: it is biased toward the children of white 
collar parents at all levels, but especially in higher education. There 
are some subtle regional similarities. In both Asia and Latin America, 
access to secondary education improves substantially for children 
from blue and white-collar backgrounds at the expense of farmers’ 
children. The probability of entry to education for children of the 
blue and white-collar groups is 3 and 7 times as high as that for the 
farmer group. In higher education, the discrepancy remains around 
3 to 4 times for the blue collar group, but it climbs to more than 10 
times for the white collar group. 


Sex Differences in Access to Education 


In all Asian countries, the share of females in total enrolments at 
the three levels of education improved significantly from 1970-1985. 
For the most part, females’ share in the education system seems 
positively linked to a country's level of economic development. In 
primary education, this relationship levels off above a per capita 
GNP of US $ 500, signifying that the male-female gap in enrolment 
shares vanishes at about this point. In secondary education, the 
graph levels off as the per capita GNP rises to around US $ 700. In 
higher education, the female share in enrolment rises continuously 
over the range of per capita GNP represented in the sample. 
Differences among countries nonetheless remain after controlling 
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for the variation in per capita GNP, signifying that education policies 
can affect females’ access to education. For example, the share of 
females in primary education is higher in Bangladesh (40 per cent) 
than in Nepal (29 per cent), even though the countries have 
comparable levels of per capita GNP. (A similar comparison can be 
made between China and India, and between Papua New Guinea 
and the Philippines). At the secondary level, there is probably scope 
for improving females’ access to schooling in Bhutan and Papua 
New Guinea, two countries that achieve much less than others at 
similar levels of economic development. The diversity among 
countries is especially wide in higher education. The below average 
performers include Bhutan, Korea, Papua New Guinea and 
Singapore. What factors explain sex differences in access to 
schooling? Cultural and economic considerations account for part 
of the diversity among countries. But schooling conditions are 
probably also important. 


Synthesis of Findings and Conclusions 


Chapter 6 of the document synthesises the findings and draws 
conclusions from the research. Major findings have already been 
incorporated earlier. Some of the remaining conclusions are 
documented briefly here: 


Strengths and Weaknesses of Education System 


The status of education across countries can be compared by looking 
at systems’ (1) overall development (2) constraints on and prospects 
for evolution (3) operational and student - flow characteristics (4) 
structure of unit costs and relative costliness, and (5) financing and 
institutional arrangements. 


Development of the Education System 

Data on adult literacy rates, a statistic that reflects the cumulative 
impact of past investments in education, show that countries vary 
widely around a regional mean of 65 percent. In Korea, the 
Philippines, Singapore, Sri Lanka, and Thailand, most adults are 
literate. At the other extreme are such countries as Bangladesh, 
Bhutan and Nepal where only one-third or fewer of the current adult 
population is literate. 

The current level of public spending on education is an indicator 
of a country’s overall fiscal effort to invest in human capital and of 
intersectoral priorities in the allocation of public funds. On average, 
government spending on education, expressed as a percentage of 
GNP, is somewhat lower in Asia than in other developing regions of 
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the world: 3.3 percent compared with 4.0 per cent in Africa, 3.5 per 
cent in Latin America, and 5.3 per cent in the Middle East. Data for 
Asian countries reveal very different outcomes at comparable levels 
of fiscal effort, or, conversely, very similar outcomes with different 
levels of effort. For example, although public spending on education 
in Bangladesh is comparable to the spending level in the Philippines, 
coverage in Bangladesh is much smaller; in Korea and Malaysia 
coverage is comparable but public spending is much smaller in the 
former country — 3.4 percent of GNP compared with Malaysia's figure 
of 6.0 percent. These patterns support the finding that other 
considerations besides aggregate spending - for example, the 
efficiency with which the education system operates — also affect’ 
education outcomes. Finally, consider the structure of coverage as 
indicated by the gross enrolment ratio. For Asian countries, this 
statistic for primary education in 1985 exceeds, or approaches, 100 
per cent. The exceptions are Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal and Papua 
New Guinea, where despite past growth, coverage still lags behind 
the rest of the region. Bhutan belongs in its own category, however, 
with a gross enrolment ratio of only 25 per cent compared with the 
range of 60-82 per cent in other three countries. 

The expansion of coverage in the fifteen years before 1985 was 
particularly remarkable at the post primary levels; on average, the 
ratio for secondary education jumped from 26 per cent in 1970 to 
42 per cent in 1985, and in higher education, it grew from 5 to 10 
per cent in the same period. The variance among countries widens 
with rising levels of education. For the region as a whole, dropping 
out is a significant regional issue. The problem is particularly serious 
in Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Lao PDR, Nepal and the Philippines, 
where dropping out is the principal instrument (although an implicit 
one) that regulates the flow of students in the education system. 

Countries vary widely in the overall share of females in the system 
and in the pattern of access across levels of education. At all levels, 
females tend to fare badly in low-income countries, including 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal, Papua New Guinea and toa lesser extent, 
India. In such countries as Indonesia, Korea and Sri Lanka, females 
are relatively well represented at the primary and secondary levels, 
but their share of enrolments in higher education is significantly smaller 
than that of males. In Malaysia, the Philippines, and Thailand, sex 
differences, are limited or absent throughout the education system. 


Correlates of Overall Education Development 


Regression analysis indicates that although demographic pressures 
have a negative effect on education development (as proxied by the 
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average grade attainment of the current school-age population), a 
country’s wealth and its overall level of public spending on education 
exert only a weak influence. The weak effect of wealth and aggregate 
spending appears counterintuitive but actually has a sensible 
explanation: Countries organise and finance education services 
differently, with corresponding differences in the education system's 
efficiency. Countries with higher per capita GNP and aggregate 
spending may succeed better — possibly because of a stronger 
administrative and institutional infrastructure ~ but their 
achievement can be matched by countries with a smaller per capita 
GNP and lower spending. Policies for the organisation and financing 
of education affect efficiency, costliness and ultimately the volume 
of human capital formation achievable for given budgets and 
macroeconomic environments. 


Correlates of Education Costs 


The unit costs of public education at all levels vary widely across 
countries, when expressed in relation to per capita GNP, unit costs 
are only weakly linked to the per capita GNP itself. The overall 
costliness of education, reflecting the average of costs across the 
three levels, also show no systematic relationship to per capita GNP. 


Policy Challenges in Asian Countries 


The prospects for education development look bright for most 
countries in Asia. Demographic constraints on the sector are 
projected to ease considerably in most countries as the dependency 
ratio (ratio of school-age population to working adults) drops from 
an average of around 0.42 in 1985 to 0.36 by the end of the 
century. The region’s economies are expected to grow at moderate 
to high rates, averaging about 5 per cent a year between 1990 
and 2000, while the school-age population is forecast to grow 
much more slowly, by about 1.3 per cent a year. Thus, if 
government spending on education as a share of GNP remains 
unchanged, public resources will be available not only to 
maintain current enrolment ratios but also to expand and upgrade 
education services. 

According to the Authors, education policies must respond to 
country-specific conditions and political realities. Three options 
warrant close consideration: 

Policy Option -I : Increase public spending on education in 
selected countries. 

Policy Option - II : Improving primary education by expanding 
coverage and minimising dropout rates because 
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it yields significant external benefits by 
producing literate future adults, with 
implications for economic development, and by 
promoting equity. 
Policy Option - III : Freeing up resources for primary education. 
Priorities for Future Research 


The authors have recommended the two research studies for future: 
Study -I : Factors affecting retention rates in primary 
education. 


Study - II: Alternative ways of providing higher education. 


Education Reform in the South 
in the 1990s 


United Nations 
Educational, Sentifie 
and Cultural 
Organisation 
Paris 
1998 


“UNESCO 1998 


Summary by R.P. Singhal 


This book explores the theme of educational 
reform in the South in the 1990s in two major 
ways. In Part One, critical analyses are 
presented of concrete educational reform efforts 
related to the education system or one of its 
sub-sectors, of the role of key stakeholders in 
educational reform and of curriculum reform 
for a changing societal context globally, 
regionally and nationally / locally. 
Geographically, these chapters cover a variety 
of countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
including Chile, Colombia, India, Mexico, South 
Africa and Zimbabwe, and countries belonging 
to the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS). 

In Part Two, the contribution of research to 
improved policy-making and practice in education 
is discussed. While raising more general or 
theoretical concerns, the papers in this part are 
all empirically based in countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa, West Africa, Central Asia and Latin 
America, including Ghana, Mongolia, Nicaragua 
and the United Republic of Tanzania. 


Context of Educational Reforms 


In most contexts, educational reconstruction 
and reforms have been conducted within a 
framework of economic reorganisation, often 
referred to as structural adjustment. Among its 
key characteristics have been reduced public 
expenditures, increasing user charges for public 
services, privatisation, revised fiscal and trade 
policies, reduced subsidies and price controls, 
currency devaluations and institutional reforms 
to implement the new policies. The austerity 
measures have been either nationally 
determined and implemented or designed under 
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the impact of the international community. They have been 
undertaken in countries with both stable and unstable political 
systems, and with political transformation in some cases preceding, 
sometimes being an adjunct to, and sometimes occurring after, the 
economic reform process. 

The degree of impact on national policy-making of international 
financial institutions, such as the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Bank, other technical and funding agencies, and 
international non-governmental organisations has varied. At one 
end of the scale, there are examples of countries where economic 
reorganisation has been largely internally determined. At the other 
end, there are countries that have been largely driven to do so 
because of their dependence on international aid and the preferences 
of the agencies distributing it. In between, there are countries that 
have interacted with the international community in adjusting 
their national. policies without deviating strongly from a nationally 
set course. 

Owing to its central role in economic and social development, 
and in the organisation and support of the state, the education 
sector has been significantly affected by the broader reorganisation 

` taking place in different contexts. This impact has been determined 
both by the nature of the economic austerity measures and by the 
kind of political transformation taking place. It has affected 
different sub-sectors of education and different areas of educational 
concern. It has renewed the focus on the critical issues of access, 
quality and equity, often in the light of efforts to reach increased 
efficiency and effectiveness in education through cost-reducing 
measures and/or the introduction of alternative financing 
mechanisms to state financing. It has also renewed the focus on 
the content of education, often in the light of political 
transformation from a centrally planned to a market-oriented 
system or from autocratic to democratically elected governments. 

Educational policy-makers, practitioners and researchers share 
the need for improved understanding of the interrelationship between 
educational development, economic reorganisation, political 
transformation and international co-operation. Research is a critical 

` means to provide such knowledge and insights. In the 1990s, 
research into the mentioned areas has increasingly been conducted 
by the international financial institutions and by technical and 
funding agencies in order to support their investment choices in 
specific contexts and to serve as a framework in contexts where 
national governments have failed to provide adequate guidelines 
for, or take the leadership in, international co-operation work. The 
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research has been undertaken predominantly by external experts 
on the basis of international understandings of education and 
development, and applying research methods developed in the North. 
Often, it has led to the international agenda overtaking national 
priority issues. 


Critical Issue 


One of the critical issues in the 1990s is, therefore, how to ensure 
that the principal initiative in these matters rests with the nationally 
responsible parties. This includes considerations concerning how 
to ensure sustainable human development that takes into account: 
the social and cultural dimensions when undertaking economic, 
political and educational reform; how to ensure self- reliance and 
endogenous capacity-building as a means for nationals to control 
the national development process in the long term; and how to 
preserve and develop endogenous scientific thinking that relies on 
locally valid concepts, methods and techniques. These and other 
issues are highlighted in this book from both an empirical and a 
theoretical perspective. 


Need for Educational Reform 


The common theme in many of the papers is that there is a need for 
a radical transformation of the education system, its sub-sectors, 
organisation and functioning, if it is to support broader societal 
change. 


The key Factor for Success of Reform 


The central point of most of the chapters in the first part of the book 
is the fact that a successful educational reform effort has to be 
locally based, locally supported and empowering for the key 
educational actors (students, teachers and communities). The focus 
on the critical educational issues may differ in a given context: 
equality in South Africa; access in Colombia; quality, efficiency and 
equity in Chile; relevance in Zimbabwe; and efficiency in Mexico. 
But the implications for national governments and external 
involvement are the same: critical support must come from below, 
and successful and sustained reforms must rely on local rather 
than central and on national rather than international initiative 
and determination. 

Understood within this framework, the chapters in Part One 
highlight the dynamics of interaction between the international, 
national and local levels in two different ways: some analyse national 
efforts in implementing educational reforms which imply a changed 
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relationship between national governments/ministries of education 
and local stakeholders at regional, district, community and school 
levels; others are more concerned with the interactions between the 
national and the international level and, in particular, with the relative 
impact of international technical and funding agencies on the national 
educational agenda. Some of the chapters discuss these interactions 
in a concrete, empirical sense and others in a more general sense. 


Internal and External Influences in Educational Reform 


In the case of Chile, Colombia and South Africa, the education reform 
agenda was internally determined. Their degree of success was related 
to the nature of interaction between the national authorities at 
ministerial level and the other stakeholders in education, in particular 
the teachers and principals. While external funding agencies were 
present in all three countries, their impact on the development of 
the reform varied: it was a contributing factor to the derailing of the 
reform in Colombia, a positive experience in providing advice and 
expertise in the case of Chile; and apparently of no obvious 
significance in South Africa. 

The issues of self-reliance, participation and empowerment are 
also the key concerns in the chapters, which analyse the impact on 
teachers, parents and children of education reforms in the context 
of decentralisation in southern Africa and Mexico. 


Restructuring of Education System 


In the Central Asia subregion, the predominant concern in many 
former USSR countries is a fundamental restructuring of the 
education system to match the new position of the countries in the 
global political and economic context. This new outlook includes 
the transition towards a market economy with a consequent 
restructuring of the economic base and the promotion of private- 
sector development. 

A general feature of many developing countries and transitional 
economies is the rapid growth of the so-called informal sector of the 
economy. In some countries, for example India, this growth has 
accelerated with the adoption of structural adjustment measures. 
It is increasingly recognised by international technical and funding 
agencies, international non-government organisations and some 
national governments that a bridge has to be built between formal 
education and vocational training and skills development in order 
to ensure the survival of the increasing number of people who have 
to cope with informal-sector work and, perhaps, to release dormant 
economic potential in the informal sector. 
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Using Research for Policy Making and Reform 


In order to face the challenges of educational reform, policy-making 
often relies on profound research into the areas in question. Research 
seeks to establish, inter-alia, cause-and-effect or, at least, 
correlational relationships between educational policies, pedagogical 
methods and learning outcomes and, again, to link educational 
development with wider sociocultural, economic and political 
development and change. 

In part two of the book, rich selection of case-studies of structural 
and subsector educational reform and of the use of research for 
educational policy-making and practice provides insights and 
findings which can assist in improving current reform design and 
practice both at the national/local levels and in international 
development co-operation. It also provides insights on how to make 
better use of research as a means to direct future development and 
change through enhanced knowledge and understanding of existing 
practices. A number of lessons can be drawn from the cross-section 
of experiences presented, while, at the same time, new challenges 
can be posed. 


Some Major Lessons 


With respect to design and implementation of structural and 
subsector reform, some of the major lessons of the book are that a 
critical dialogue must be established between all involved parties, 
in particular between hational policy-makers and all national 
stakeholders in the education sector, and that international financial 
institutions must be sensitive to local diversity and needs. 


Education and National Development 


in Asia 


Trends, Issues, Policies and Strategies 


Asian Development 
Bank 
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2001 


Summary by J.L. Azad 


The social and economic development of 
nations is fundamentally an education process 
in which people learn to create new institutions, 
use new technologies, cope with their 
environment, and alter their patterns of 
behaviour. Education in a broad sense improves 
the capabilities of individuals and capacity of 
institutions and becomes a catalyst for all the 
closely interrelated economic, social, cultural, 
and demographic changes that are defined as 
national development. Precisely how these 
changes occur is not fully known, which often 
frustrates attempts at national policy and 
planning. However, there is substantial 
evidence that, in a supporting environment, 
schooling and other forms of education can 
make major contributions to economic 
productivity and the complex processes of 
technology dissemination, individual earnings, 
reduction of poverty, development of healthy 
families, gender equity, creation 
and sharing of values, responsibilities of 
citizenship, and quality of life. 

Yet there is a negative potential impact of 
education in case educational facilities are 
unevenly distributed across population 
segments, which result into perpetuation and 
legitimisation of divisions based on gender, 
status, wealth or socio-economic role. Further, 
formal schooling along with modern media and 
aspects of global culture may draw children 
away from their cultural moorings, family 
tradition and customs. 

Nonetheless, education is a process of 
providing enlightenment and skills, as 
demonstrated by the profound influence of 
education on individual’s aspiration and 
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achievements. Education is a powerful instrument of social policy and 
has substantially promoted society's objectives. 

This study focuses on the broad role of education in national 
development in Asia. The emphasis is on trends, issues and envisaged 
problems within the educational system and in external relations of 
education with environment. The foremost concerns are the 
implications for policy and planning. 


Chapter I 
The Regional Context 


Demographic Changes 


The demographic change taking place in Asia is basically a transition 
from high mortality and fertility rates to lower mortality and fertility 
rates. Such declines have followed a pattern of demographic 
divergence, with East Asia entering demographic transition first and 
South Asia later. Variations in demographic structures help explain 
differences in economic growth rates and have given East Asia an 
advantage over South Asia. Over the last three decades, demographic 
change has contributed to economic growth and indirectly to 
education growth, particularly for males, by increasing the growth 
rate of the economically active population. 

The quantity and quality of schooling are influenced by 
demographic structures and are particularly sensitive to the size of 
the. school-age cohort. “Thus, richer developing Member Country 
(DMCs) with lower dependency ratios have been able to invest more 
per child at similar levels of allocations of funds. High dependency 
ratios in poorer countries, by forcing choices as to which children 
go to school, tend to be associated with suppression of female 
enrolments and, thus,-indirectly, may reduce the number of 
opportunities in the labour market for girls”. 

Urbanisation brings new opportunities and new problems to 
education. Higher enrolments in urban areas may be expected, as 
well as better facilities. However, addressing the education needs of 
the growing numbers of marginalised urban poor will demand special 
resources and programmes. 


Economic Changes 


The most impressive economic gains have been made in East Asia, 
particularly by the Newly Industrialised Economy (NIEs), which 
averaged 6.4 per cent annual growth in G.N.P. per capita between 
1985 and 1995. Example of the rapidly growing economies are 
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Peoples’ Republic of China (PRC), Malaysia and Thailand, which 
(starting at a lower economic levels than the NIEs) average 7.4 per 
cent annual growth in GNP per capita between 1985 and 1995. 
Other economies particularly those in South Asia such as Bhutan, 
India, Nepal and Pakistan have not fared as well. 

Haq (1997) refers to South Asia as the poorest region, the most 
illiterate, the most malnourished region, the least gender sensitive 
region, the region with highest human deprivation and the most 
militarised region in the World. Further, South Asia followed 
inefficient, centralised economic planning, closed itself off from 
international markets and emphasised domestic protection, and 
invested relatively less in education. 


Social Changes 


Economic growth and social changes usually lower the incidence of 
poverty and improve the quality of life for all. However, in some 
cases, the income of the poor has out paced the growth of national 
income per capita, whereas in others, the poor appear to have 
benefited much less. 

ADB and World Bank documents conclude that poverty is reduced 
most successfully via pro-growth policies such as those adopted in 
East Asia. Growth strategies that yield the largest poverty reduction 
benefits appear to include rapid growth of labour-intensive 
production across a wide front, led by exports; expansion of access 
by the poor to physical and financial capital through the promotion 
of labour-intensive manufacturing export industries and of 
agricultural productivity to promote rural development; mass basic 
education to ease the transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy; and an increase in human capital via targetirig the 
expansion of primary, non-formal, and literacy education, especially 
in rural and poor urban areas. 


Education Development 


Both history and the recent economic and cultural changes in the region 
have profoundly influenced the meaning and role of education and the 
development of education systems. Mass education systems using local 
languages are a relatively recent phenomenon in many DMCs; even more 
recent is the view of education as a basic human need, an integral part 
of quality of life, a support for moral and social values, and an instrument 
for economic productivity. 

Primary education is becoming nearly universal in many DMCs 
With an even weighting for each DMC, the mean gross enrolmen 
rate (GER) for primary education in DMCs was 101 percent in 1995 
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compared with 83 per cent in 1975. All too often, however, expanding 
enrolments have brought a series of problems: shortages of qualified 
teachers; inadequate facilities, equipment, and materials; and costly 
inefficiencies in primary schooling as reflected in the large numbers 
of overage children, repeaters, and dropouts. Moreover, even with 
significant overall enrolment growth, a large percentage of girls in 
the age cohort are not enrolled in school. Further, other data show 
that the female share of the population of teachers remained much 
the same between 1980 and 1995. In addition, the gender 
composition of teachers and administrators appears to have changed 
only marginally, with females holding very few senior positions. 

The expansion of secondary education has been marked by even 
greater intraregional variation. In Afghanistan, only 12 per cent of 
girls in the appropriate age cohort were actually enrolled at this 
level in 1996, with a corresponding GER of 32 per cent for boys 
(UNESCO 2000). In contrast, girls’ secondary schooling is virtually 
universal in Korea, while rates in Kazakhstan, Kyrgyz Republic, and 
Uzbekistan remain impressive despite moderate declines since 1990. 
The Philippines and Thailand also lie above the mean. 

Generally, the pattern of education expansion follows the pattern 
of economic growth: high levels of economic growth are associated 
with high education enrolments. A sharp economic downturn in 
the 1990s negatively affected countries of the former Soviet Union 
and Mongolia, which share a tradition of high literacy rates and 
high levels of school enrolment. Yet, at any given economic level, a 
wide variation in levels of education development is apparent. 

It has also been noted that DMCs’ public education expenditures 
as a percentage of GNP and as a share of government expenditure 
show different patterns of change across the years 1975 to 1995. The 
percentage of GNP spent on education generally appears to have 
stabilised. However, there is much room for improvement in countries 
such as Indonesia and the Philippines. The increase in percentage of 
government expenditure could climb higher, although many countries 
appear reluctant to spend more than 20-25 percent of their budgets 
on education. Like all education indicators, expenditure figures tell, 
at best, an incomplete story. Many types of financial support for schools 
and other education programs are not included within typically reported 
expenditure figures. Also, and more subtly, there is room to manoeuvre 
within the same amount of available fiscal resources: talented 
administrators, imaginative teachers, and enthusiastic parents can 
obtain additional returns on a given level of resources. 

Pre-primary enrolments are generally increasing, but they still 
typically representa small fraction of the age cohort. In all likelihood, 
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given its importance, the pre-primary level, although highly influenced 
by economic conditions, will increase in the coming decades. Basic 
education, which emerged in the 1990s as the highest priority for 
many governments, is increasingly extended to include junior 
secondary education. A common core curriculum of mathematics, 
science, and language is usually found in each country. National 
variations, as national policy allows, tend to be found in the language 
of instruction and local options, such as local language and customs. 
The expansion and development of education systems have 
generally produced one inequitable characteristic: children from more 
affluent segments of society tend to enter the system first. Particularly 
above the primary level, the poorest segments of the population are 
rarely accommodated until most middle- and upper-income groups 
are well represented. However, the meaning of education opportunity 
may not be the same for those who enter last as for those who enter 
early. As enrolments at a given level of schooling expand to approach 
universal attainment, the value of completing that level as a 
“credential” is reduced. In other words, there may be an upward 
ratcheting in the level of formal schooling needed for access to 
economic and social benefits (i.e., better employment and status), 
and in the minimum attainment required for pursuing more 
advanced degrees. At the same time, while as a whole it may appear 
that the value of education at a fixed level declines over time, only 
by completing that level can one move to subsequent levels. This 
suggests that without powerful intervention through targeted policies 
(i.e., ensuring more equitable access in early stages of the expansion 
of more advanced levels of schooling), the poor may be chasing a 
moving target of potential rewards. . 


Chapter II 
Education, Economic Growth and Social Change 


In this chapter, the relationship between education and economic 
growth is analysed, with special attention given to the economic 
and education experience of the NIEs. In addition, the linkages 
between education and poverty, and between education and social 
and cultural change are briefly explored. 

The contribution of education to economic growth is generally 
found to be positive and significant when measured either in 
monetary terms or directly in terms of agricultural efficiency or labour 
productivity. Education also may contribute to poverty reduction; 
improvement in income distribution; and various dimensions of 
social, demographic, and political development. Although subject to 
some controversy, the relative significance of human capital has 
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also been found to be generally higher in developing countries than 
in developed countries. 

The research has raised questions about earlier conclusions 
regarding the level of returns to education. These researchers 
provided new estimates of social returns by accounting for additional 
externalities, not typically taken into account, that benefit society 
e.g., the increased productivity of educated workers may increase 
productivity of co-workers, and a rise in the general education of 
the labour force may increase the potential for innovations and 
adaptations leading to more long-term efficiencies in the workplace. 
Reflecting on their findings, Mingat and Tan suggest that: (i) for low 
income countries, primary education has been the best investment; 
(ii) for middle-income countries, secondary education yields the 
highest social returns; and (iii) for high-income countries, tertiary 
education yields the highest returns. 

Other researchers have questioned claims that returns to primary 
education are invariably high across countries of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. Their work suggests that calculations have often 
incorporated upward biases, leading to the argument that social 
returns to education are likely to be overestimated, with true values 
rarely reaching double digits. 

Education at all levels contributes to economic growth through 
imparting general attitudes and disciplines and specific skills 
necessary for a variety of workplaces. Education also contributes to 
economic growth by improving health, reducing fertility, and - 
possibly by contributing to political stability. Although the link 
between education and labour productivity is not entirely clear, 
general knowledge and learning skills acquired in school are usually 
assumed to make for more flexible workers capable of acquiring 
new skills and adapting to new working environments. A virtuous 
cycle is said to be created: “greater skills lead to progressively greater 
benefits from the introduction of new technology which, in turn, 
will lead to the further development of human resources”. The 
relevance of the education system to the labour market, thus, lies 
most fundamentally in its ability to produce a literate, disciplined, 
flexible labour force through high-quality, universal, basic education. 
As an economy continues to develop and new technology is applied 
to production, the demand for workers with more and better 
education increases. Thus, economies with export-oriented industries 
have higher education requirements than those continuing with 
traditional agriculture and commerce. An example (at the subnational 
level) is of the more industrialised coastal regions of the PRC, where 
lower secondary education plus language and computer skills are 
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now required, compared with inland regions, where basic literacy 

suffices for traditional agricultural work. 

The following is a summary of characteristics of Group 2 DMCs 
prior to or early on in the period of rapid economic growth. 

e Each of these five economies, as it entered its period of sustained 
economic growth, already had in place a we -developed system 
of basic education that provided a minimum of six years of 
education for nearly all boys and girls. Some of them - e.g., 
Korea and Taipei, China-had developed extensive secondary and 
higher education systems early in their industrialisation. 

e National commitment to, and political support for, education were 
demonstrated in all of these economies through enabling laws, 
national policies, and adequate central financing. Government 
expenditure on education, however, was not necessarily high prior 
to economic takeoff, and in terms of education expenditure as a 
share of GNP, a significant variation can be found among them. 
However, government efforts were often complemented by private 
education institutions and by significant financial and labour 
contributions by parents at the local school level. 

e — All levels of government and education bureaucracies, including 
the school, community, and family levels, had high expectations 
for basic education. Teacher and pupil absenteeism was low, 
and teacher quality comparatively high. These economies tended 
to be pragmatic and opportunistic in their attempts to address 
problems of efficiency, quality, and equity in education. 
Innovations ran the technological gamut and covered a wide 
range of uses of personnel and facilities, including large classes. 
The education role of government in some of these five DMCs — 
e.g., Korea - incrementally changed as development proceeded. 
In the earlier period of growth, the central government acted 
essentially as a regulatory authority, mandating changes and 
reforms. Subsequently, the government acted more as a 
facilitator, sponsoring and advocating exemplary programmes. 

e The record of Group 2 DMCs in terms of provision of equal 
education opportunities to females has been mixed. Near- 
universal primary education for girls was quickly achieved. At 
higher levels of education, however, some disparity in enrolment 
rates has persisted and in postschool work opportunities, 
discriminatory practices favouring males remain the norm. 


Education and Poverty Reduction 


There is an old proverb that predicts, “a rising tide lifts all boats”. 
Family income tends to be strongly associated with a reduction in 
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Poverty (measured by a percentage of the population below a 
“poverty line,” or by average household income) reduces the 
opportunity for education attainment and acquisition of education 
outcomes, e.g., advanced education and preferred employment 
Tilak’s (1994, p. 122) analysis shows a clear correlation between 
poverty and illiteracy in Asia—i.e., the higher the percentage o! 
poverty in a country, the lower the literacy rate. Tilak further 
concludes that almost 99 per cent of the poor in Thailand have no 
education or less than middle secondary education; nearly all of the 
poor in Pakistan are illiterate; education and incidence of poverty 
are inversely related in Malaysia, with a large drop in poverty 
occurring between primary and secondary school graduates; and 
that poverty varies inversely with education, training, and houschold 
income in India (Tilak 1994, pp. 114-15). 
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now required, compared with inland regions, where basic literacy 

suffices for traditional agricultural work. 

The following is a summary of characteristics of Group 2 DMCs 
prior to or early on in the period of rapid economic growth. 

e Each of these five economies, as it entered its period of sustained 
economic growth, already had in place a well-developed system 
of basic education that provided a minimum of six years of 
education for nearly all boys and girls. Some of them - e.g., 
Korea and Taipei, China-had developed extensive secondary and 
higher education systems early in their industrialisation. 

e National commitment to, and political support for, education were 
demonstrated in all of these economies through enabling laws, 
national policies, and adequate central financing. Government 
expenditure on education, however, was not necessarily high prior 
to economic takeoff, and in terms of education expenditure as a 
share of GNP, a significant variation can be found among them. 
However, government efforts were often complemented by private 
education institutions and by significant financial and labour 
contributions by parents at the local school level. 

e All levels of government and education bureaucracies, including 
the school, community, and family levels, had high expectations 
for basic education. Teacher and pupil absenteeism was low, 
and teacher quality comparatively high. These economies tended 
to be pragmatic and opportunistic in their attempts to address 
problems of efficiency, quality, and equity in education. 
Innovations ran the technological gamut and covered a wide 
range of uses of personnel and facilities, including large classes. 
The education role of government in some of these five DMCs ~- 
e.g., Korea - incrementally changed as development proceeded. 
In the earlier period of growth, the central government acted 
essentially as a regulatory authority, mandating changes and 
reforms. Subsequently, the government acted more as a 
facilitator, sponsoring and advocating exemplary programmes. 

e The record of Group 2 DMCs in terms of provision of equal 
education opportunities to females has been mixed. Near- 
universal primary education for girls was quickly achieved. At 
higher levels of education, however, some disparity in enrolment 
rates has persisted and in postschool work opportunities, 
discriminatory practices favouring males remain the norm. 


Education and Poverty Reduction 


There is an old proverb that predicts, “a rising tide lifts all boats”. 
Family income tends to be strongly associated with a reduction in 
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the incidence of poverty. Likewise, economic growth is a powerful 
weapon against poverty, although growth does not necessarily 
eliminate poverty. As with education and economic growth, there is 
a two-way relationship between education and poverty. Family 
income has a strong positive association with education attainment, 
while “low earnings of the poor result partly from lower human capital 
endowments and partly from labour market discrimination”. Data 
from the Philippines, for example, indicate that children in poor 
and rural families have higher dropout rates and lower scores on 
achievement tests, in part reflecting inadequate access to textbooks 
and other educational resources. Poor communities also often find 
it difficult to recruit and retain quality teachers. 

Poverty (measured by a percentage of the population below a 
“poverty line,” or by average household income) reduces the 
opportunity for education attainment and acquisition of education 
outcomes, e.g., advanced education and preferred employment. 
Tilak’s (1994, p. 122) analysis shows a clear correlation between 
poverty and illiteracy in Asia—i.e., the higher the percentage of 
poverty in a country, the lower the literacy rate. Tilak further 
concludes that almost 99 per cent of the poor in Thailand have no 
education or less than middle secondary education; nearly all of the 
poor in Pakistan are illiterate; education and incidence of poverty 
are inversely related in Malaysia, with a large drop in poverty 
occurring between primary and secondary school graduates; and 
that poverty varies inversely with education, training, and household 
income in India (Tilak 1994, pp- 114-15). 

Many of the poor are women. Although no single profile suffices 
to describe women in poverty, many poor females live in rural villages, 
are not active in the labour force, are illiterate or have a low level of 
education, have few marketable skills, and, as women, are subject 
to a variety of discriminatory laws and traditions that inhibit their 
opportunities for equitable participation in employment.: Women 
participate less than men in labour markets, and wage rates for 
females are consistently lower than those for males. Women 
constitute the majority of unpaid family workers. - 

The link between education and employment is not immediate: 
many factors mediate this relationship: Nonetheless, the provision 
of schooling and policies determining how education opportunities 
are distributed across social groups, clearly has far-reaching effects 
on opportunities for productive work. As noted below, schooling 
(particularly for girls) is also associated with changes in intra-family 
dynamics, increased access to information, better health and 
sanitation, and increased investment in subsequent generations. 
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Education can thus contribute to the reduction of poverty, broadly 
defined. At the same time, the influences of education may not be 
immediately apparent. In some cases, the lag may be relatively short 
(i.e., the time required for poor individuals to find more profitable 
employment or entrepreneurial work). The benefits of changes in 
family consumption and investment patterns, however, may only 
become evident in the next generation. 

Laws and policies supportive of equal opportunities for girls and 
women in the workplace are critically important but may not be 
sufficient to alter inhibiting gender traditions and culture. 
Governments and international agencies committed to gender equity 
should vigorously encourage equitable employment conditions at 
all institutional levels, from the family to the state. Within the 
education sector, strategies are necessary to promote more women 
to decision-making roles. The potential for both genders to escape 
poverty will increase over time as the status and education level of 
girls and women improve. 


Education, Social Change, and Social Cohesion 


In addition to traditional economic measures, another language and 
new concepts have entered the discourse on national development 
in recent years. The newer terms include poverty reduction, social 
justice, environmental sustainability, human rights, and 
empowerment. This extended conceptualisation of development is 
being translated into a larger range of policies and programs to 
address new human and social dimensions. These changes are 
recognised by international agencies whose priorities focus 
increasingly on improving individual competencies and building 
institutional capacities, rather than concentrating only on physical 
infrastructure. 

The social objectives for education are often ambitious and may 
include for students: developing a critical orientation toward 
institutions and social problems; eliminating discrimination and 
reducing elitism; promoting national unity; learning to work 
cooperatively with others; resolving conflicts non-violently; and 
developing self-reliance. National and family education objectives 
suggest that learning should be more than examination results on 
standardised achievement tests. Such tests, at best, measure a small 
fraction of acquired knowledge and hardly relate to many of the 
values, beliefs, and traditions that families and societies wish to 
perpetuate. Education may be seen as self-development or skills to 
cope with a wide variety of external problems, including the 
productivity of labour. As education systems develop, the education 
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process may be expected to turn its attention to higher-order goals, 
such as problem solving and creativity, which themselves are 
processes and are seen as more enduring and widely applicable 
forms of learning. 


Chapter MI 
Developing Effective Educational Systems 


This chapter examines issues and trends directly related to quality, 
equity and access, management, and finance as these affect the 
organisation, process, and strategies associated with education 
improvement. Also included is a focus on trends and issues related 
to major subsystems of the education system. 


Improving Education Quality 


Virtually all DMCs have put the improvement of education quality 
among their highest national priorities for the next decade. To some 
extent, plans and policies calling for higher-quality schooling now 
supplement or even replace earlier attention given to such priorities 
as education expansion and school access. Translating the growing 
consensus on the need to improve quality into viable policies is a 
major challenge. 


Concerns with Problems of Quality 


Generalisations about education quality defined as student 
achievement on core subject areas across Asia are difficult. The 
more economically advanced economies of Asia are among the world 
leaders in student achievement, as measured by comparisons of 
cross-national test scores. However, many students in the poorer 
countries, even after several years of primary schooling, may not 
have acquired basic literacy and numeracy. Moreover, the disparities 
in the quality of instruction across regions within a single country 
sometimes exceed the differences among countries. 


Strategies and Conditions for Improving Education Quality 


Given the stated national priorities to improve education quality 

and the massive programs for upgrading curricula and teacher 

competence, the question remains: Why does the quality of education 
not improve? Some answers may be: 

e High quality is an elusive target. Advocating higher education 
quality tends to be a popular cause. For the same reason, 
improving school quality is a safe goal in that it is never reached. 

e The desire for high quality is, in practice, “capped” by competition 
for resources. Governments and communities claim they want 
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high quality, but they always mean they want as much as they 
can get for the amount of money they want to spend. The search 
for quality is constrained by the willingness to pay the price. 

Raising quality has’ its enemies. Related to (ii) above, raising 


quality improvement as secondary to what they value. 


Strategies to Improve Teaching and Learning 


Restructuring on-the-job training for teachers. Upgrading teacher 
training is, worldwide, the single most popular strategy for 
improving education quality. At the same time, in-service teacher 
training is frequently an expensive intervention, and little credible 
evidence is available that such training significantly influences 
teacher performance. One strategy for improving teacher 
competence on the job, other than traditional in-service 
. is “internal supervision” provided by head teachers 
or designated teachers with appropriate training. 
Providing relevant and acceptable teacher incentives. A key 
education issue in most DMCs for the next decade is the need to 
design better teacher incentive systems. The weight of the 
research that after an acceptable salary level is reached. 
the overall quality of the working life, rather than the efficacy of 
any particular reward, is the important factor motivating 
teachers. The challenge then is in identifying and implementing 
an effective mix of benefits. While this mix will vary from country 
to country, considerable effort can be saved by international 
sharing of information on successful and unsuccessful 


student attendance. 

Better use of curriculum and supporting textbooks. Perhaps one of 
the simplest and least expensive actions that could be taken over 
the next decade to improve education quality in DMCs is to ensure 
that all teachers have, and know how to use, a well-designed 
curriculum and appropriate textbooks for the grades they teach. 
Textbooks identify. sequence, and pace curriculum content. 
Textbooks and supporting instructional materials are widely 
regarded as the single most important input to raising student 
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learning, especially in countries in which large numbers of 
teachers are unqualified or underqualified. Thus, good textbooks, 
if effectively used in the classroom, can partially offset weak 


teacher preparation. 
+ A technology for assessing and monitoring education quality at 
the school level. To help monitor and sustain continuous 
there is a need at all levels, but particularly at 


Conditions and Processes for Sustaining Education Improvements 


It is being increasingly accepted that lasting improvements in 
education quality, whether defined in terms of basic skills, critical 
thinking, self-esteem, or other pupil learning, must include an in- 
depth understanding of the current conditions at the classroom and 
school levels. National reforms emanating from the centre may 
successfully demand compliance and can facilitate major 
adjustments in the design, scope, and delivery of education services, 
but rarely are they sufficient to foster fundamental changes in 
teaching and learning, 


Increasing Equity and Access 


Held in Jomtien, Thailand, the 1990 World Conference on 
Education for All (EFA) yielded a landmark declaration that 


in all countries by 2015. In reviewing progress toward this Jomtien 
resolution (one of seven, widely recognised “international 
development targets”), a United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
publication noted that in 1996, “After six years and billions of 
dollars of investment it is difficult to satisfactorily confirm whether 
there are proportionately more children attending school than in 


mastery of life-relevant basic skills.” Focusing on South Asia the 
report concludes, “Official enrolment figures are frequently 
Inconsistent with the numbers of children regularly attending 
classes [and] do not include children who are too difficult to 
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e Gender-related equity. The opportunities of the traditionally 
disadvantaged gender group, i.e., females, in their access to 
various levels of education, in their opportunities for success in 
education, and in their opportunities for making use of education 
as an asset for enhancing their life chances. 

e Income-related equity. The financially disadvantaged group (i.e., 
the income-poor) in their access to various levels of education 
and their opportunities for success in education. 

e Locality-related equity. The education opportunities of people 
living in disadvantaged regions, most often rural groups, but in 
some cases income-poor within urban areas. 

e Socio-cultural equity. Education opportunities for socioculturally 
disadvantaged groups. In addition to ethnic minorities, women 
often suffer from similar forms of “marginalisation”, as noted 
above. 


Choices and Strategies in Financing Education 


Decisions in education reflect both the level of resources 
available to the education sector and the ways to generate those 
resources; these decisions must consider methods to maximise 
cost-effectiveness in education investment. Although basic 
questions related to finance may be similar across DMCs, 
particular issues vary by DMC or even by community. The 
intersectoral allocation of funds and the priorities in support 
among education programs are fundamentally expressions of 
value and evolve within national and local political processes. 
The focus of this section is on the choices and methods available 
in basic decisions for financing education. Critical attention is 
given to the use of unit costs, cost recovery, and cost-sharing 
techniques. 


1. Unit Costs and their Determinants 


In many of the DMCs, unit costs vary dramatically across education 
level and type, and also by locality. Unit costs of higher education 
may be 20 times those of primary education, and science and 
technical courses typically have considerably higher unit costs than 
humanities courses. 

Many Asian systems of education are moving or have moved 
from mass primary to mass secondary education, and some are 
moving to mass tertiary education. Since unit costs tend to rise 
strongly with the level of schooling, this expansion implies that 
governments must assume substantially increasing financial 
burdens if equity in access is to be maintained. 
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a. Choices Informed by Unit Costs 


Education policymakers have some discretion in influencing several 
key variables related to education costs, including teacher salaries, 
class size, physical plant and equipment, and organisation of delivery 
of education. Teachers’ salaries are generally the largest single item 
in education expenditures, ranging from 60 to 90 percent of public 
recurrent costs at the primary level. Teachers’ salaries vary greatly 
throughout the Asian and Pacific region. Teachers are considered 
well paid compared with other professions in Hong Kong, China, and 
Singapore. In Cambodia, however, teachers are paid so poorly 
that an official salary is inadequate even for one person to live on, let 
alone a whole family. In many DMCs, teachers’ salaries are so 
low that governments cannot make savings from further reductions 
in this area. 

The costs of physical facilities may be subject to scrutiny. Studies 
of the effectiveness of teaching and learning indicate that once basic 
needs are satisfied, further investment in construction is unlikely 
to yield strong dividends in improved teaching and learning. The 
portfolios of education architects now contain many designs that 
can achieve clean, safe, bright, and well-ventilated classrooms at 
reasonable cost. Community decision-making does not always lead 
to the best designs or to maximum cost-effectiveness, but experience 
in many DMCs has shown that costs can be kept down by making 
good use of local materials and community inputs. 


b. Dropout and Repetition Rates: Unit Costs per Graduate 


When the focus shifts to the cost of producing graduates, as opposed 
to the cost of providing a place for a student for a single year, the 
significance of dropout and repetition rates comes into focus. 
Although the reduction of dropout rates over the last two decades 
has been significant in Asia, the gains in some individual DMCs 
have not been so impressive, and many systems in the region display 
considerable internal inefficiencies. 

c. Distance Education j 

Like their counterparts in other regions, many Asian institutions 
have increasingly made use of distance learning as a supplement 
to, or a replacement of, face-to-face teaching. Since the early 1980s, 
distance education has expanded rapidly in Bangladesh; PRC; Hong 
Kong, China; India; Indonesia; Japan; Korea; Pakistan; Philippines; 
Sri Lanka; Thailand; and Viet Nam, Comparative research in DMCs 
consistently shows that unit costs in distance education are 
substantially less than those in conventional institutions. 
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2. Cost Sharing in Education 
a. Changing Frameworks for Policy 


Education is generally accepted as a public good that can benefit 
societies as a whole and individuals. This belief underlies a pervasive 
commitment to compulsory and free primary education. However, 
arguments in favour of fees for postbasic secondary and tertiary 
education are increasingly found in international literature. Especially 
for tertiary education, opinion appears to favour fees, supported as 
necessary by loans and other mechanisms to protect the poor. 
Arguments in favour of fees may be based on concern for equity. 
Students from rich families always form a much larger proportion of 
tertiary enrolments than students from poor families, and it is widely 
considered unreasonable to subsidise rich families when that will 
reduce resources available for allocation elsewhere to the poor. 

The cost and equity arguments are also, to some extent, valid in 
secondary education and can be used to justify cost recovery at that 
level. However, unit costs to government are lower at the secondary 
level, and enrolment rates across socio-economic groups are usually 
more balanced. These particular arguments are, therefore, less 
powerful at the secondary level than at the tertiary levei. 

At the primary level, where unit costs are generally lowest, the 
arguments for full cost recovery are even less tenable. Even in 
countries where primary-level enrolment is far from universal, poor 
and middle income groups, (as well as other disadvantaged 
populations and females in general) are likely to be much better 
represented than at higher levels of schooling. Moreover, virtually 
all governments claim to promote increased access for poor and 
under-served groups to primary school, and thus are willing to bear 
the burden of subsidies. In practice, tuition charges and fees for 
materials, etc. are frequently compounded by substantial hidden 
(often illegal) charges, exacerbating the disincentive effects of 
opportunity costs for poor students and girls, as noted above. Finally, 
empirical evidence indicates that primary education (particularly 
for girls) has high social returns and substantial spillover benefits— 
in contrast to higher education, where benefits accrue primarily to 
the individual—providing a final justification for highly subsidised 
(or free) primary education, and for efforts to eliminate hidden 
charges (Mingat and Tan 1996). 


b. Forms of Cost Sharing 


In addition to the use of fees or levies, some education institutions 
gain income from factories, businesses, and other enterprises. 
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This was especially common in socialist societies during the period 
of central planning when factories were seen as part of the social 
fabric of their localities, The advent of market economies has 
required enterprises to pay more attention to profits and, in many 
instances, has reduced their willingness to contribute to schools. 
However, even in long-standing capitalist societies, examples of 
enterprises contributing to schools may easily be found 
(Martin 1996). 


c. Alternatives to Cost Sharing 


The chief alternative to cost sharing is a system of taxation that 
generates sufficient revenue for the government to pay for services. 
Burgess argues that taxation is the only sustainable way to finance 
basic education in less-developed countries. Aid, debt, and inflation 
finance, he points out (1997, p. 309), are not sustainable and 
may ultimately reduce financing capacity. A compromise policy, 
which at least allows taxpayers to know precisely where their 
money is going, is to impose taxes designated specifically for the 
education sector. This is a common practice in the PRC, where 
many local governments have taxed enterprises either on their 
total volume of business or on their profits. Local governments 
may also raise revenue from farmers, government employees, and 
building owners. 


d. Cost Recovery and Student Support in Tertiary Education 


People who oppose increases in fees usually do so mainly on the 
grounds that fees are likely to exclude individuals from the poorest 
segments of society. Part of the response by policymakers has been 
to provide an array of support schemes, including grants and loans. 
Grants may be linked, not only to the incomes of applicants, but 
also to academic performance and to efforts to attract students to 
particular types of training. Loan schemes usually contain a 
substantial proportion of hidden grants (Woodhall 1987, 1991, 1997; 
Ziderman and Albrecht 1995). 


e. Privatisation of Education 


In some DMCs, the majority of private schools are expensive, elite 
alternatives to public schools. However, in other settings the majority 
of private schools may be “second-chance" institutions for individuals 
who have failed to gain places in public schools, Such private schools 
are commonly more expensive, but not always. Private institutions 
also include establishments for supplementary tutoring of students 
who also occupy places in public schools. 
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Chapter IV 
Education, Governance and Management 


Education systems function within a policy and management 

environment that either constrains or enhances their performance. 

Common to most DMCs is a pyramid organisation of administration, 

centralised policy authority, and multiple centres of education 

decisions. Policy and management, in addition to being situated in a 

wide range of ideologies, traditions and evolving structures, tends to 

be characterised by large public bureaucracies with a complex variety 
of ministers and central agencies with overlapping responsibilities. 

e Central Level. The Central Ministry of Education work through 
a network of provincial, regional and district education offices 
that largely duplicate the structure of the central ministry and 
are responsible for ensuring that central policies are 
communicated and implemented in schools. 

e Intermediate Level of Education Management. The intermediate 
levels of educational management must convey policy and 
programme information for the Central Ministry schools, convey 
data, ensure that schools are ability by government policies... 

e School Level Management and Autonomy. To the extent that 
decentralisation makes the local community and school the focal 
point of much of the planning and activities related to schooling 
improvement, it also has a dramatic impact on the role of the 
head teacher. The traditional role has emphasised maintenance 
of administrative control, performance of bureaucratic routines, 
and commitment to rules for problem solving. The emerging role 
may include multiple goals, a focus on facilitating change, and 
use of evaluation and professional sources of information. The 
context of the new role suggests a more uncertain work 
environment and greater decision-making complexity. 


Privatisation 


Although private schools have a long tradition in several DMCs, the 
majority of governments have been responsible for most education 
financing. The recent growth of private education has been in 
response to the expansion of public schooling, the disparities in 
education services available to different segments of the population, 
widespread dissatisfaction with education efficiency and quality, 
the movement toward decentralisation of education governance, and 
the increase in the presence of the private sector generally. 

The most common arguments for private schooling are that it 
leads to increased quality, number of school places, efficiency, and 
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resources available to support education—the influx of private funds 
generally outweighs declines in public funding, and may be allocated 
more effectively. 

Not all of these arguments carry the same weight. Whether private 
schools offer better-quality instruction or operate more efficiently 
depends on the type of private school, which can be classified into the 
following four types: (i) the elite private schools, which generally provide 
good-quality education at a high price; (ii) schools run by religious or 
other non-profit organisations, which provide an alternative to the 
public system and that may be superior, comparable, or inferior in 
quality; (iii) low-quality, low-cost institutions that cater to excess 
demand and give a second chance to those who are unable to get into 
(or stay in) the public system; and (iv) low-cost institutions that cater 
to students who would go to public schools but are discouraged from 
doing so by the various changes made in those institutions. 

The efficiency of elite private schools is open to question because, 
while they provide high-quality education, it is typically at a 
substantially higher price than public schools. 


Decentralisation and Localisation 


The motivations for movement of education decisions away from 
the centre reflect dissatisfaction with existing centralised systems. 
The objectives include (i) finding an alternative or supplement to 
central government financing because of insufficient central 
resources by requiring local governments to share financial 
responsibilities and develop private support; (ii) improving efficiency 
of education as part of a general movement toward market based 
development strategies to replace central planning; (iii) increasing 
the efficiency, relevance, and effectiveness of education by 
encouraging participation of parents and the community; and (iy) 
reflecting new models of planning and decision making that, for 
purposes of increased relevance and improved quality, emphasise 
wider participation and collaboration. 


The Indian Case 


The scope of constitutional, legal, and administrative changes 
possible through comprehensive education decentralisation policies 
is well illustrated in the case of India. As in many DMCs, the policy 
making, planning, and administration of schools in India is a complex 
process implemented through a number of institutions at various 
levels. With many widely dispersed schools, poor vertical and 
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the years, many efforts have been made at partly decentralising 
decisions to the district level. These have met with limited success. 

In 1992, India laid the foundation for a significantly different 
pattern of education governance by amending its national 
constitution. This action is seen as important both symbolically and 
substantively. The Seventy-Third Constitutional Amendment 
authorised states to establish a three-tiered (district, block, and 
village) governance structure of locally elected bodies—the 
“Panchayati Raj” institutions—and to transfer to these bodies certain 
authorities from state government agencies. Primary education was 
one of the most important areas to come under the control of 
Panchayati Raj institutions. 

These changes brought new roles and new stakeholders at each 
political and administrative level. The centre, through the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development and the Department of Education, 
has traditionally been deeply involved in policy making, national 
level planning, finance, and technical support. Under the reforms, 
many of these functions will continue, and the central leadership in 
technical support to the districts is expected to increase, at least for 
a time. Generally, the changes represent a movement toward defining 
the role of the state in terms of research and development, setting 
standards, and evaluating performance. 

At the state level, state ministries of education are supported by 
state-level departments and directorates or secretariats of education, 
all of which are accountable to the chief minister of state. Historically, 
district-level government units had critical roles in administration 
and management. Within the education sector, this level of the 
hierarchy included a district education officer and staff, who were 
directly responsible to the state department of education. Under 
the Panchayati Raj legislation, these relationships have changed 
somewhat, amid an overall decline in the role of traditional district- 
level authorities. 

At the district, block, and village levels, reforms have at least 
begun the process of shifting “significant resources and 
responsibilities to Panchayati Raj institutions, including appointing 
and transferring teachers, allocating funds to schools, generating 
resources through fees and donations, and academic supervision” 
(World Bank 1990). 

At the school level, the reform has also expanded the role of head 
teachers beyond largely routine administrative tasks such as drawing 
up timetables, establishing standards for student promotion, 
assigning teachers to classes, determining expenditures on 
instructional aids, and raising extra funds for the school. Increasingly, 
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head teachers are expected to assume more responsibility in fostering 
a conducive teaching and learning environment, and, more broadly, 
to assist the community in local planning. 

Since the 1992 constitutional amendments, significant changes 
have begun as Panchayati Raj institutions (or simply “Panchayats”) 
at the district, block, and village levels have become fully operational. 
The intent of the new framework is to lead to broad-based community 
support for primary education, school-level responsibility for effective 
instruction, and a system of professional support from higher to 
lower administrative levels. The depth of these changes varies from 
state to state. But if fully implemented, the reforms will require the 
building of new institutional capacity, new management systems, 
and new individual skills. 

The multifaceted approach to restructuring educational 
governance in India, involving four broad strategies, may yield 
insights into similar efforts in other countries. The process began 
with “necessary amendments to the constitution, adopted in 1992, 
which established Panchayati Raj institutions in all states” (World 
Bank 1990). In principle, this first step devolved responsibility for 
primary education to district-level Panchayats. Second, training was 
provided to village education committees and school head teachers, 
facilitating their participation in district-level planning exercises 
aimed at school improvement. In addition, capacity-building exercises 
for state and district level institutions improved their ability to 
support the block and village levels. The final action focused on the 
development of a management information system to provide timely 
and accurate information to all management levels. 

Systems of communication and coordination, particularly between 
district and state and among district, block, and village will need to be 
developed to support changing roles in policy and planning and 
resource allocation. Planning responsibilities at the district level 
necessitate an improved base of more sophisticated technical 
knowledge, stronger monitoring and evaluation skills, and a supporting 
information system. At the village level, new education committees 
have been formed with authority for allocating resources to improve 
school efficiency and quality. Head teachers and the community as a 
whole need to become informed in their new roles of supporting teaching 
and learning, and in assessing school level quality. 

On the other hand, local governments and communities may 
become highly dissatisfied if only administrative functions are 
delegated to them and neither the resources nor decision making 
power are transferred. At the heart of the reform process is the 
decentralisation of powers and responsibilities from the national 
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and provincial levels to the district and local levels. Unfortunately, 
the issue of who is responsible for what is not often clearly 
understood. Further, any attempt at evaluation of the success of 
decentralisation must raise the question: Valued by whom? For 
example, do central and provincial policymakers and planners have 
the same evaluation criteria as parents and teachers? Must there 
be winners and losers resulting from decentralisation? 


Chapter V 
Emerging Education Trends and Strategies 


Following the overview of the characteristics of and contextual factors 
affecting facing schooling systems in the DMCs in the preceding 
chapters, this final chapter reviews the major policy areas that will 
be critical to improving the performance of educational systems in 
those countries. In assessing these, it is important to recall that 
educational change in the DMCs is associated with considerable 
uncertainties, raising further implications for education strategy. 

Developing and maintaining a well-functioning, coordinated 
national education system requires at least the following ingredients: 
(i) effective governance and management; (ii) research and 
development; (iii) high-quality, efficient staff and programmes, 
(iv) equitable selection process, curriculum, and staffing; (v) multiple 
sources of finance; and (vi) information and indicators for internal 
and cross-country comparisons. 

The following sections analyse these requirements. 


Education Governance and Management 


One type of education policy and administrative reform that cuts 
across all county groupings and is found in most, but not all, DMCs 
is the movement toward some form of education decentralisation. 
Although the motivations and expectations for such reform vary 
across DMCs, the locus of education planning and action is moving 
away from the centre “downward”. The merits and limitations of 
devolution and decentralisation of education responsibilities are likely 
to be subjects of continuing national discussion. The assignment of 
specific responsibilities and decision-making authority at different 
administrative and decision-making levels will be further debated 
and likely to change as experience generates new insights. 


Policy 1: Strengthening Institutional Infrastructure in the Centre 
Such strengthening is not seen as a means for further extending 
the concentration of power; rather, strengthening the policy and 
planning institutions in the centre is needed generally to promote 
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more efficiency and transparency in decision making and, more 

specifically, because new functions and responsibilities are being 

assumed by central governments as education policy and planning 
are decentralised. 

Strategies 

e Definition and communication of the national vision and 
strategies for the reform to personnel at all levels in the education 
sector, to other government sectors, and to the public. 

e Development of supporting laws, policies, and guidelines, and 
provision of strategic and implementation plans for ongoing 
technical assistance to local management levels. Planning for 
resource provision may need to be differentiated by variations 
in the resource-generating capacities of local governments. 

e Further expansion of research and development, monitoring, 
and evaluation functions in the centre. 


Policy 2: Improving Education Planning and Policy Capabilities 
of Provincial and District Institutions 


Strategies 

e Policies and regulations developed to specify policy and planning 
authority established at the provincial and district levels. 

ə Plans and programs for development of training in a range of 
new individual skills and institutional capacities to assess 
education needs, monitor progress, and provide supervision. 

e Development of communication and information networks across 
provinces, districts, and schools. 


Policy 3: Restructuring School-Level Management 


Strategies 

e Retraining of head teachers in new requirements for managing 
a school or district, including financial management, 
instructional supervision, and community liaison. 

e Development of local system for monitoring education quality, 
including needs assessment technologies, use of indicators, and | 
development of data-analysis capabilities. 

e Information on school context. In addition to the usual school 
demographics, attempts to improve school practice require 
information and analysis of those features of the internal and 
external school environment that affect school management and 
classroom dynamics. 

e Information on instruction and learning. An information system, 
ifit is to contribute to the improvement of school practice, should 
at least assist the teachers in deciding what to do and think. 
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Developing High-quality, Equitable, Adequately Financed 
Education Systems 


Policy 1: Developing Effective Basic Education 


Traditional arguments for giving priority to basic education include 
(i) the rate of return on investments in basic education—particularly 
in developing countries—is higher than for secondary or higher 
education; (ii) basic schooling—again, particularly in developing 
countries—has a high, independent impact on the academic 
achievement of children; and (iii) at least prior to the latter stages of 
universalisation, basic education may contribute to social mobility. 
In addition, basic education, by imparting literacy skills, potentially 
raises the level of participation in civil society. Thus, there appear 
to be economic, social equity, and political reasons to justify priority. 
Strategies 

e Sector or subsector analyses of the requisite everyday and work 
skills most needed by citizens and the capability of schools to 
provide such skills. 

e Experimenting with organisational change. The common 
organisational trend, as economic resources and education 
development allow, is to extend basic education from six to nine 
years, encompassing primary and lower secondary schooling. 

e Development and implementation of a national instructional 
development strategy elaborated through input by local 
administrators and teachers. Such a strategy may be crucial for 
planning high-quality basic education and should respond to 
new skills and knowledge requirements of economic productivity 
and to continuing or new social and family objectives. 

The content of an instructional strategy can be expected to vary 
by the development level of the school and its local and regional 
environment. Immediate concern may be training teachers who 
themselves need further understanding of the content of the 
textbooks or learning materials. In a more educationally advanced 
context, instructional strategy can assist in the teaching of complex 
basic skills in a learning environment enriched by emphases on 
knowledge application. 

e Special programmes of financial and instructional support for 
the poor. Problems of equity and access, quality, and finance 
tend to be particularly severe among the poor and in remote 
areas. Children are unable to attend school or drop out of 
school for a wide variety of reasons. Although basic education 
may be defined differently by DMC, in any case it is assumed 
to include all children, if feasible for a DMC’s resources. There 
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is now international experience with a broad array of 
scholarships and other financial assistance schemes targeted 
at supporting poor children. Special instructional support may 
need to include some form of distance education to reach 
peripheral populations. 

Providing quality teaching in peripheral areas. The problems of 
unequal access and quality within given DMCs reflect the 
difficulties in recruiting, deploying, and keeping qualified teachers 
in peripheral areas. 

Special scholarships and other assistance. for girls from poor families. 
Education opportunities for those with physical and learning 
disabilities. 

Achieving higher efficiencies through (i) better targeting of education 
expenditures, and (ii) experimentation with new delivery systems. 


Policy 2: Developing Effective Secondary Education 
Strategies 


Planning and assessment of secondary education in terms of its 
contribution to the cohesive structure of the system. Entrance and 
exit standards may need to be created in keeping with national 
and local preferences and congruent with the initial and tertiary 
levels of education. 

Initial planning for extension of basic education through junior 
secondary schools. Especially in DMCs where universal primary 
education has not been attained, the priority may be to achieve 
universal and high-quality primary education. Nevertheless, 
initial planning for the extension of basic education to eight or 
nine years requires a considerable lead time and should begin 
early to avoid shortages of quality staff and inadequately 
developed programs. 

Further development of the quality and relevance of secondary 
education in terms of evolving economic conditions. 

If necessary, reservation of anumber of school places for girls and 
information on the number of such places widely disseminated. If 
conditions so require, additional single-sex schools should be 
created. The long-term goal is to equalise access and graduation 
rates for males and females at all three levels of education. 


Policy 3: Developing Effective Tertiary and Continuing Education 
Strategies 


Development of responsiveness of tertiary education to other parts 
of the systemis essential in terms of standards, admission criteria, 
and curriculum. 
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e Women’s access and treatment in tertiary education continue to 
be a special concern. 
e Further development of continuing education is important. 


Policy 4: Strengthening Teacher Preparation and Upgrading 


Strategies 

e Restructuring teacher preparation. 

e Continuous staff development. 

e Enhancing salaries and other compensation. 


Developing Better Indicators and Information 


The devolution of education dialogue and decisions and the emergence 
of local strategic education planning require that new kinds of data, 
information, and indicators be made available and analysed at 
provincial, local, and school levels. Local, national, and international 
data and indicators minimally adequate for informed education 
decisions are frequently unavailable in many DMCs. This is true at all 
levels of education policymaking, planning, and evaluation from the 
central education bureaucracy to the school. 


Policy: Strengthening Policy Relevance of a Regional System of 
Education Indicators 


Strategy 

¢ Development over time of (i) a regional education indicator system; 
(ü) new information collection and processing capacities at the 
provincial and district levels; and (iii) on-site assessment and 
monitoring capabilities at the school level. 


Concluding Notes 


The diverse experiences outlined in this volume suggest that building 
stronger partnerships among all stakeholders in the public and 
private sectors will also be critical for identification and analysis of 
shortfalls in the education system, and for working toward solutions 
to them. In raising a range of critical issues for consideration, it is 
hoped that this overview will assist policymakers and various 
stakeholders to address the challenges in advancing education and 
furthering its contribution to all segments of society. 


UNICEF : Medium-term Strategic Plan 
for the Period 2002-2005 
Summary by Anjum Sibia 


Second Regular The medium-term strategic plan (MTSP) for the 
Session period 2002-2005 combines a reinforced 
results-based management approach and a 

Executive Board human rights-based approach to programming. 
The MTSP was developed through a 
United Nations consultation process involving both junior and 
Children’s Fund senior staff from headquarters and regional and 

= = — country offices. 

MEN Chapter I outlines the role of the MTSP in the 
management of UNICEF and briefly describes 
the organisational priorities. Chapter II describes 
a vision for the children of the world and the role 
of UNICEF. Chapter II analyses the global 
situation, describes the organisational context 
and outlines the lessons learned from the MTP 
for the period 1998-2001. The guiding principles 
used in the development of the MTSP are included 
in chapter IV. Chapter V describes the five 
organisational priorities of UNICEF: girl's 
education, integrated early childhood 
development, immunisation. “plus”, fighting HIV/ 
AIDS, and improved protection of children from 
violence, exploitation, abuse and discrimination. 
Chapter VI outlines the strategies that UNICEF 


proposed. The financial medium term strategic 
plan is described in Chapter IX. The 
recommendations are given in Chapter X. The 
annexes provide additional details on targets, 
indicators, core intervention areas and 


partnership frameworks. 
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I. Introduction 


The medium-term strategic plan (MTSP) is the UNICEF corporate 
plan for the period 2002-2005. The MTSP provides the framework 
for UNICEF activities in programmes, partnerships, alliances, 
advocacy and internal operations at headquarters and in regional 
and country offices for the next four years. It serves three main 
functions. First, it provides an outline of the role in and contribution 
of UNICEF to the promotion of the draft World Fit for Children (WFFC), 
the final declaration of the forthcoming General Assembly Special 
Session on Children, for the first four years of that agenda, and for 
the long-term development agenda of the Millennium Declaration 
and the International Development Targets. Second, the MTSP 
describes UNICEF organisational priorities and objectives for the 
next four years as well as the strategies and financial base necessary 
to meet those objectives. Finally, by clearly defining what UNICEF 
seeks to achieve and how it will achieve it, the MTSP serves as a tool 
of accountability for UNICEF to all its stakeholders. UNICEF will 
play both an operational and a catalytic role. 

In support of the draft WFFC, the Millennium Declaration and 
the International Development Targets, UNICEF has identified five 
priority areas where it can make the biggest impact on the lives of 
children: girls’ education; integrated early childhood development 
(ECD); immunisation “plus”; fighting HIV/AIDS; and improved 
protection of children from violence, exploitation, abuse and 
discrimination. These priorities will be pursued by UNICEF through 
programmes of co-operation, alliances, partnerships, advocacy, 
monitoring, research and policy analysis at all levels. 

The MTSP for the period 2002-2005 serves as an instrument of 
accountability for the organisation to its stakeholders by 
strengthening its longstanding commitment to results-based 
management. MTSP combines results -based management to a more 
recent commitment of UNICEF to a rights-based approach to 
programming for children and women. UNICEF will report 
systematically on results achieved against the five organisational 
priorities, and on the constraints faced. 

The MTSP was developed through a wide process of participation 
involving global management team and the regional management 
teams and staff from country offices. It is based on the principles, 
concepts and tools endorsed by the Executive Board in the UNICEF 
mission statement (E/ICEF/1996/AB/4.2) the multi-year funding 
framework (MYFF) (E/ICEF/2000/5), the report on “Emerging issues 
for children in the twenty first century” (A/AC-256/3-E/ICEF/2000/ 13) 
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the principles expected to be approved by the General Assembly in 
the draft WFFC. 


Il. The UNICEF Vision 


UNICEF is guided by a vision of the world where leaders commit to 
use their power and influence to assure, for every child, the rights 
and opportunities to grow to adulthood in dignity, security and self- 
fulfilment. In such a world, the best interests of the child, non- 
discrimination, the participation of children and their survival and 
full development are the basic principles of governance, The 
convention on the Rights of the Child guides law, attitudes, policies 
and programmes for children. 

UNICEF recognises that the rights, equality and empowerment 
of women are particularly important in the creation of healthy 
families, communities and nations, and as positive models of 
development for girls and boys. As described in its mission statement: 
“to promote the equal rights of women and girls and to support 

` their full participation in the political, social and economic 
development of their communities”. UNICEF is the passionate driving 
force behind this vision. 


Ill. Context and Lessons Learned 
A. Global Context and Lessons Learned 


The global as well as the organisational context have been the sources 
of the lessons learnt. The Report “We the Children: End-decade review 
of the follow-up to the World Summit for children” (A/S-27/3) based 
on the end-decade reviews (conducted over the last two years in 
over 135 countries covering three quarters of the world’s children) 
and other. sources presents a comprehensive overview of the situation 
of children 10 years after the World Summit. The reviews permit to 
make comparisons, reveal both strengths and weaknesses in the 
efforts made and the opportunities and threats. 


B. Organisational Context and Lessons Learnt 


UNICEF has adopted a more holistic perspective on the survival, 
development and protection of children. The rights -based approach 
to programming for children and women has encouraged a stronger 
focus on disparity reduction and reaching the unreached, the most 
disadvantaged and the most vulnerable, and has highlighted the 
need for participation and sustainability. This perspective emphasises 
the importance of the conditions and support that children and 
their families require at critical stages of a child's life for survival, 
healthy growth, learning and adequate preparation for adulthood. 
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Iv. Guiding Principles Of The Medium-term Strategic Plan 


UNICEF must establish its organisational priorities, define 
objectives, define the criteria of success for its work, strive to 
achieve its objectives, systematically monitor progress and 
evaluate its work to maintain relevance, effectiveness and 
efficiency: this is results-based management. The results must 
also be defined in terms of the sustained realisation of the rights 
of children and women, and all actions by UNICEF must focus 
on the respect, protection and fulfilment of the rights of children 
and women: this is the human rights-based approach to 
programming. 

The concept of the life cycle, as elaborated in “Emerging Issues 
for Children in the twenty First Century” (E/ICEF/2000/ 13), implies 
that UNICEF should pursue three outcomes for all children: 

e A good start to life - nurturing, care and a safe environment 
that enables them to survive, and be physically healthy, mentally 
alert, emotionally secure socially competent and able to learn; 

e Assurance that all children have access to and complete a good 
quality basic education, and 

e For adolescents, the opportunity to develop fully their individual 
capacities in safe and enabling environments that empower them 
to participate in, and contribute to, their societies. 

The life cycle approach of the child promotes both results — based 
management and the human rights—based approach to programming 
by identifying those critical stages in the life of the child where 
interventions will have the greatest impact for child survival, growth 
and development. 


V. Organisational Priorities 


During the MTSP for the period 2002-2005, UNICEF will focus its 

efforts on achieving results towards five organisational priorities: 

(A) Girl’s education; 

(B) Integrated ECD; 

(C) Immunisation “plus”; 

(D) Fighting HIV/AIDS; and 

(E) Improved protection of children from violence, exploitation, abuse 
and discrimination. 

The five organisational priorities are interlinked, progress towards 
one can contribute to progress in one or more of the other priorities. 
The tar;ets set for each organisational priority (Annex-]) will require 
sustained efforts and close cooperation of UNICEF with existing 
partners and new alliances to be built. The rationale and targets set 
for each organisational priority are given in brief below: 
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A. Organisational priority number 1: i.e. Girls’ education 


Education for girls is central to the fulfilment of developmental 
outcomes for present and future generations of children. Girls’ 
education is an investment that serves as a way to achieve 
education for all children, for early childhood care and education 
and adolescent well-being. The guiding principles of the MTSP 
emphasise the need to target those who are most likely to be 
excluded or marginalised with respect to educational access, quality 
or achievement. Especially in countries with low enrolment ratio, 
getting girls into schools will be a major factor in getting all children 
into school. Experience also shows that working towards the 
attainment of quality education for girls has a positive impact on 
educational opportunities and outcomes for boys as well as the 
excluded groups. Therefore, a focus on girls’ education is in itself 
a strategy for achieving quality education for all. 

A long-term goal of UNICEF is that all children have access to and 
complete an education of good quality. The targets set forth in the MTSP 
are an interim step towards this goal, the goals of the millennium 
summit, and the International Development targets. UNICEF will focus 
its resources in three areas: reducing the number of girls out of schools, 
improving quality and ensuring progress in learning achievement. The 
interventions will focus on three main areas: 

e Ensuring that girls get into school. 

e Ensuring that girls stay in school. 

e Ensuring that girls complete their basic education having 
acquired fundamental skills and achievement, nationally 
predetermined outcomes in literacy, numeracy and life skills. 


B. Organisational Priority Number 2: Integrated Early Childhood 
Development 


There is enough evidence to show that choices made and actions 
taken by parents and society in the earliest years of childhood have 
a powerful and long lasting influence on the progress of nations. A 
particular focus in ECD strategies needs to be on children under 
three years of age. It is the time when young children face the greatest 
risks to their survival, health status and emotional and physical 
growth. These are also linked to survival, health education and well- 
being of women, their age at childbirth and their nutritional status 
prior to pregnancy. 

Integrated ECD is an approach to effectively coordinate all priority 
actions at the institutional and policy level for meeting the rights of 
the young child. The survival, growth and development of young 
children depend on three main factors: 


= 


e The quality of family care; - 

e Effective access by families to good quality basic services, and 

sto adequate livelihoods; and 

e The wider community and policy environment that supports 
these. t 
At the level of national policy, UNICEF support to integrated 
ECD (to mention some) will include support for the: 

e Review and strengthening of comprehensive national policies of 
ECD, 

e Development of indicators and data collection and analysis, for 
the monitoring of key elements of young child survival, growth 
and development, 

e Documentation and evaluation of experience. 


C. Organisational Priority Number 3: Immunisation “plus” 


Immunisation “plus” refers to the delivery of a set of essential and 
cost effective maternal and child health interventions. It emphasises 
the strengthening of health systems, planning and coordination, 
with interventions in nutrition, malaria control and birth registration. 
By 2005 some of the goals achieved will be: 

e 80 per cent immunisation coverage in every district for each 
antigen in at least 60 per cent of the countries; 

Global certification of polio eradication; 

Measles mortality reduction by half; 

e Elimination of maternal and neonatal tetanus; 

e Maximisation of safety of immunisation injections in all UN ICEF 
- assisted countries. : 

The highest priority is to ensure sustainable immunisation 
services that regularly reach all children with all appropriate vaccines 
and vitamin A supplements as overall commitment to strengthen 
primary health care systems. 


D. Organisational Priority Number 4: Fighting HIV/AIDS 


An aggressive response to HIV/AIDS is based not only on an 
appreciation of the threat that HIV/AIDS constitutes to children; 
but also on the recognition that HIV infection is preventable and 
that effective technologies and interventions exist to halt the epidemic 
and provide care, protection and support for those affected and 
infected. The challenge in the medium term is to mobilise the 
leadership, commitment, popular participation and resources. More 
specifically, UNICEF will support actions to: 

e Prevent new infections among young people; 

e Prevent parent-to-child trarismission of the HIV virus; 
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e Expand access to care and support for children and their families 
living with HIV and AIDs; and 

e Expand care, protection and support for children orphaned or 
made vulnerable by HIV and AIDs. 
UNICEF will intensify its advocacy and programming efforts at 

regional and global levels to pursue the stated actions. 


E. Organisational Priority Number 5: Improved Protection of Children 
from Violence, Abuse Exploitation and Discrimination 


The focus of this MTSP priority is to further build UNICEF capacity 
to consistently respond to child protection issues. Child protection 
means addressing and preventing violence, abuse and neglect, 
exploitation and discrimination affecting children. The ultimate 
impact expected — will be a decrease in the incidence of violence 
against children, the elimination of the worst forms of child labour, 
the provision of family and community — based care for all children 
‘without primary caregivers, and increased protection for children 
in armed conflict. 

To these ends, UNICEF targets for this MTSP period are to: (a) 
identify indicators to document and analyse the impact of violence, 
abuse, exploitation and discrimination affecting children as a basis 
for programmatic interventions; (b) work with Governments to adopt 
or revise national standards on the protection of children in 
conformity with international standards; (c) support countries to: 
take practical and legal measures towards the elimination of child 


. trafficking, sexual exploitation, forced bonded labour etc; and (d) 


develop, fund and implement interventions for reduction of physical 
and psychological violence against children. 


VI. Strategies for Achieving the Organisational Priorities 


UNICEF will pursue the five organisational priorities at country, 
regional and headquarters locations, using the given five broad 
strategies: a 

A. Programme Excellence 

Programme excellence in UNICEF combines results- based 
management with the rights ~ based approach to programming. It 
aims to make optimal use of UNICEF human, financial, information 
and physical resources to improve the lives of children in a sustained 
and measurable manner. 

B. Effective Country Programmes of Cooperation 
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priorities, while responding to specific issues affecting children in 
the country. 
C. Partnership for Shared Success 
UNICEF will work to broaden partnerships and deepen its cooperation 
with national and international organisations, United Nations 
agencies, bilateral agencies, civil society organisations, community 
based organisations, local authorities, the private sector, cultural 
and opinion leaders, the media, communities, and children and 
young people themselves, as agents of change. 

D. Influential Information, Communication and Advocacy: 

UNICEF will use information, communication and advocacy to 

influence the action of others, as part of its efforts to promote the 

five organisational priorities. Related to the five organisation priorities 

UNICEF will generate and widely disseminate information to advocate 

respect, protection and fulfilment of children’s and women's rights. 

E. Excellence in Internal Management and Operations 

UNICEF has identified the following very effective internal activities 

that will receive particular attention during the MTSP. These would 

maximise the potential for achieving the five priorities and to 
strengthen overall performance. 

e Organisation and coordination — To achieve each of the five 
organisational priorities requires significant collaboration among 
many partners and within UNICEF itself. Opportunity will be 
given to the staff to develop their capacities, competencies and 
skills in the five organisational priorities and in promoting 
intersectoral collaboration among partners. 

e Human resource capacity — Actions to strengthen human 
resource capacity will include the redistribution of some posts, 
defining MTSP - related staff competencies and attending to the 
competency profiles in the recruitment of new staff. Human 
resource capacity enhancement will ensure an enabling 
environment for staff to achieve MTSP priorities. 

e Information and communications technology management - The 
focus over the current MTSP will be on further developing and 
leveraging the integrated databases and the Information and 
communications technology (ICT) infrastructure. It implies a 
change in methods of working and sharing of information, and 
ongoing refinement of work processes and governance structure. 

e Supply management - Effective and affordable supplies are 
critical to the achievement of organisational priorities. UNICEF 
will support capacity and competency development, provide 
guidance to support national efforts to assess supply 
requirements and availability, and work to mobilise partnerships 
and additional resources to address unmet needs. 
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e Funds management - UNICEF during the MTSP period will 
enhance staff capacity to utilise the financial system's reporting 
facilities to strengthen their analysis and application of system- 
based information. 


VII. Resource Implications and Fund-raising Strategy and 
Targets 

Pursuing the five organisational priorities will have important 
implications for UNICEF financial resources, human resources, 
supplies and information. The success of the MTSP will depend in 
large part on a regular and predictable growth of UNICEF income, 
especially regular resources income. The year 2000 programme 
expenditures by MTSP organisational priority are shown in Table 3a 
and Projected year 2005 expenditures are shown in Table 3b. 

With respect to human resources, a combination of redistribution 
of posts and personnel, creating of new posts and hiring of new 
personnel, learning and competency development, recourse to short- 
term assistance, and intersectoral team building will be needed to 
address the MTSP priorities in an effective manner. Meeting the 
priorities of MTSP will also require UNICEF to maintain its leadership 
in procurement and management of essential supplies for children. 
It will require collection of information, and sustained effort to put 
such information to good use. 

At the global level, the five organisational priorities will guide 
UNICEF resource mobilisation efforts. Emphasis will be on securing 
predictable growth in regular resources income. 

The resource mobilisation strategy adopted by the Executive 
Board in its decision 1999/8 of 22 January 1999 will continue to 
guide UNICEF efforts. The objectives of UNICEF fund-raising efforts, 
as contained in document E/ICEF/ 1999/5 and Executive Board 
decision 1999/8, are to: 

e “Increase general (i.e., regular) resources, making them more 
assured and predictable and improving burden-sharing among 
donors, while maintaining the voluntary nature of contributions 
to UNICEF”; 

e “Explore thematic, multi-country approaches based on the MTSP 
priorities in addition to the traditional other resources 
contributions”; and 

e "Encourage early indication and commitment of planned 
contributions for emergency programmes for the year based on 
the consolidated appeals from the office of the Coordinator for 
Humanitarian Assistance, the establishment of framework 
agreements and provision of funding with maximum flexibility.” 


SSS 
VII. Monitoring, Reporting and Evaluation 


The monitoring and evaluation of, and reporting on, the MTSP will 
focus on the five organisational priorities and will build on progress 
made in, and lessons learned from, implementing the MTP for the 
period 1998-2001. At country level, the monitoring and review of 
the implementation of country programmes of cooperation will be 
strengthened based on existing mechanisms, such as annual and 
mid-term reviews. UNICEF headquarters and regional offices will 
conduct annual OMP reviews through self-assessment and formation 
of technical review team to examine the results achieved, difficulties 
encountered and other related issues. 

UNICEF will further strengthen existing mechanisms to report 
on results achieved against the MTSP priorities, constraints faced, 
partnerships formed and lessons learned. All annual reports will be 
analytical, rather than descriptive, and will focus on the five 
organisational priorities. 

Evaluation will focus more on the country programme level 
(lessons learned) and on strategic governance of the organisation as 
a whole. It will look at the rationale, effectiveness and administrative 
efficiency and economy of all activities undertaken or supported by 
UNICEF. Standards will be developed for quality assurance of project 
evaluation undertaken by county and regional offices, and UNICEF 
will also develop guidelines and tools for Integrated Monitoring and 
Evaluation Plans (IMEP) and country programme evaluation. 


IX. Financial Medium-term Strategic Plan 
for the Period 2002-05 


A comparison between the actual 2000 results, the planned 2000 
financial activities and the prior year's result are given. The total 
planned programme expenditures for 2002 through 2003 are higher 
than in last year’s financial MTP. The various sources of regular 
recourse are: government contributions, private sector contributions, 
and other income. The income from other resources is also given. 


X. Recommendation 


The Executive Director recommends that the Executive Board 

approve the following draft recommendation: 

The Executive Board 

1. Welcomes the medium-term strategic plan (MTSP) (E/ICEF/ 
2001/13) as a flexible framework for UNICEF action covering 
the period 2002-05, which reaffirms the centrality of the UNICEF 


country programming approach, recognising national ownership 
in the process; 
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2, Notes the inclusion in the plan of funding targets and the 
emphasis on further strengthening of result-based management 
and the rights-based approach to programming for children and 
women, within a life cycle approach; 

3. Approves the organisational priorities for action set forth in the 
plan; 

4. Endorses the strategies proposed for use in pursuit of those 
organisational priorities; 

5. Approves the MTSP as a framework of projections for 2002 -05 
(summarised in table 5 of document E/ICEF/2001/13), including 
the preparation of up to $424 million in programme expenditures 
from regular resources to be submitted to the Executive Board 
in 2002. The amount is subject to the availability of resources 
and to the condition that estimates of income and expenditure 
made in this plan continue to be valid; 

6. Requests the Executive Director to assess progress towards the 
five organisational priorities in the MTSP in part II of the annual 
report to the Executive Board; 

7. Further requests the Executive Director to take into account, in 
the implementation of the plan, the comments made by Board 
members as reflected in the report on the present session. 
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Needs Education 
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This section contains papers which relate to three different areas, 
namely (i) Education for All (ii) Child Labour and (iii) Teacher 
Education and Open Distance Learning. Out of these papers, 
nine relate to Education for All. They are : 

* World Declaration on Education for All and framework for 

Action (UNESCO, 1990) 

* The Dakar Framework for Action (UNESCO, 2000) 
* The Delhi Declaration a Framework for Action (UNESCO, 

1993) 

» Education for All: Status and Trends 2000 (UNESCO, 2000) 
* The Salamanaca Statement and Framework for Action on 

Special Needs Education (UNESCO, 1994) 
= The Education of Girls: The Ouagadougou Declaration and 

Framework for Action (UNESCO, 1995) 
=” Increasing Girls’ and Women’s Participation in Basic 

Education (UNESCO, IIEP 1997) 

* Beijing Declaration and Platform. for Action: (UNESCO, 1995) 
=” Women's Education in Developing Countries: Barriers, 

Benefits and Policy (World Bank, 1991) 

Under Child Labour, there are three papers : 

* Action Against Child Labour (ILO, 2000) 

= Children in the New Millennium (UNEP, 2002) 

= A Future without Child Labour (ILO, 2002) 

Under Teacher Education and Open. Distance Learning, there are 
three papers, 

= Distance Education for Primary School Teacher (ADB, 1997) 
» Teacher Education through Open and Distance Learning 

(COL, 2003) 

«Partnerships in Teacher Development for a New Asia. 

More than fifty years ago the nations of the world, through 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights asserted, “everyone has 
a right to education”. This assertion is yet to be realised. The 
first document summarised in the section relates to the Report of 


an extended vision of Basic Education and renewed its 
commitment to EFA, a task that was huge in scope and complex 
in nature. 

The Dakar Framework for Action (UNESCO, 2000) reiterated 
the resolve of the Jomtien World Conference that everyone hasa 
right to education, and this goal can be achieved if national and 
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and adequate financial resources. 

The Delhi Declaration (UNESCO 1994) is a declaration by 
representatives of nine high population countries - Bangladesh, 
Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and 
Pakistan. The Framework outlines key issues and guidelines for 
action for the nine countries, which agreed to work in collaboration 
on a distance education initiative, both to enhance training of 
teachers and educate neoliterates and marginalised groups. 

Education for All Status and Trends 2000: Assessing 
Learning Achievement (UNESCO, 2000) highlights various aspects 
of assessing learning achievement which include school based 
assessment, public examinations, as well as national and 
international assessments. National Assessments, whether 
single country or multiple country, help countries to compare their 
performance with other countries as well as bring out problem 
areas of learning. The document focuses on six studies, which 
highlight students’ low achievement in developing countries as 
well as show regional disparities. Assessments show that pupils 
in urban areas perform better than their counterparts in rural 
areas. The document also shows how different countries changed 
their curriculum and teaching methodologies. 

The Salamanaca Statement and Framework for Action on 
Special Needs Education (UNESCO, 1994) highlights the 
importance of special needs education. The objectives of education 
‘of special needs children can be achieved by networking of 
institutions and by promoting involvement of non-government 
agencies. The Guidelines for Action relate to matters relating to 
policy and school factors like curriculum flexibility, recruitment 
and training of educational personnel and community 
involvement. The dotument stresses the need to undertake 
intensive research in the area. ‘ 

The Education of Girls: the Ouagadougou Declaration and 
Framework for Action (UNESCO, 1993) highlights girls’ education 
as a priority area and advocates for making the girl child the 
centre point for educational planning. It highlights readmission 
of mothers and girls into the formal education system and making 
provision for non-formal educational opportunities. 

The paper, Increasing Girls’ and Women’s Participation in 
Basic Education (UNESCO, 1997) highlights that in spite of recent 
initiatives, gender inequality still persists. It can be remedied 
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only by appropriately changing the curriculum, programme of 
studies, textbooks and instructional methods. Teachers will have 
to be properly oriented to ensure increasing girls’ participation in 
basic education. The document supports involvement of business 
farms, mass media and community workers. The document 
reports three case studies undertaken in Argentina, Guatemalan 
and Pakistan. 

The Beijing Declaration and Platform for Action: Fourth World 
Conference on Women (UNESCO, 1 995) reviews the progress of 
work done on status of women and reaffirms human rights of 
women and the girl child. The Declaration has brought out various 
critical areas of concern relating to burden of poverty of women, 
unequal access to education, poor health care and violence 
against women. It also advocates women's access to vocational 
training, science and technology and continuing education. 

The document Women’s Education in Developing Countries, 
Barriers, Benefits and Policy (World Bank, 1991) highlights 
providing increasing school. facilities at different levels and offering 
fellowship programmes for women in emerging fields of study. If 
thoughtful attention is given to it, gender equality in education is 
an achievable goal. Some of the interventions suggested are free 
uniform for girls, provision of scholarship, recruitment of female 
teachers, and lowering of direct cost of education. 

Four documents as shown above relate to Education for All 


for All. The Salamanaca Statement highlights the issue that 


book Action Against Child Labour (ILO, 2000) proposes a phased. 
and multisectoral strategy to eradicate child labour. One of the 
suggestions relating to vocational education for working children 
has important implications for the Indian system of education. 
Children in the New Millennium (UNEP, 2002) highlights the 
place of children in our society and lists principles such as: put 
children first, stop exploiting children, listen to children, educate 
every child, protect the earth for children etc. The book offers 
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many recommendations for local, national and international 
agencies. The important issues, which emerge, are sustainable 
management of environment, fighting poverty and ensuring 
sustainable development. 

A Future without Child Labour (ILO, 2002) brings out the point 
that the problem of child labour is not only of developing countries 
but also of developed countries. Child labour is forced by family 
decision and thus prevents children from attending schools. It 
can be eliminated only by adopting versatile responses and by 
promoting economic growth. It is adeep-rooted problem and needs 
continuous vigilance and sustained improvement. 

All the above three documents bring out the pervasive 
problem of child labour which has to be addressed at various 
levels namely by policy integration, forging closer partnership 
between employer and worker organizations, and sustained 
advocacy and awareness raising. It is essential that the children 
should live in safe environment. Thus, environmental threats to 
the children have to be reduced. Global environmental problems 
need international efforts. The concept of child labour also 
demands that children should be prevented from undertaking 
hazardous tasks. This would call for rescue and rehabilitation 
programmes in a big way. 

The third set of papers relates to teacher education and open 
distance learning. It is now universally recognized that the formal 
system of education is no longer the main or the exclusive means 
of providing quality education to all. Alternative modes of 
imparting education are crucial especially when large numbers 
have to be reached. 

Information and Communication Technologies have 
revolutionised the delivery systems. Capacity building of 
teachers, at all levels, is considered essential to enable them 
to cope with the new role of education and the fast changes in 
curricula and techniques of teaching-learning. This has to be 
done on a regular basis. The existing mechanism, largely based 
on face-to-face orientation courses for in-service teachers, is 
very much inadequate to meet the demand. In this connection, 
inclusion of documents in this section on Distance Education 
of Primary School Teachers by Asian Development Bank (1997) 
and Teacher Education through Open and Distance Learning 
by Commonwealth of Learning (2003) greatly enrich the section 
as they unfold the uses and modalities of Open and Distance 
Education for professional growth of teachers in the context of 
emerging educational changes. 
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Distance education especially for teachers’ education demand 
quality assurance, which would require development of standards 
to eliminate variability. Benchmarking good practices provide 
external reference point and can contribute to quality output. 

Distance education can be used with variety of media both 
in pre service and in service education. Virtual learning or e- 
learning exploits the capabilities of the internet and promotes 
communication of experiences. 

The document Partnerships in Teacher Development for a 
New Asia (UNESCO, 1996) focuses on the issue that the teacher 
education needs to encourage reflective teaching; thus, 
programmes in teacher education should enhance teachers’ 
capacity to reflect on their practices. It recommends building 
linkages between universities, schools and teacher education 
institutions for promoting professionalism Teachers’ networks 
should be professional in nature and teachers’ supervision should 
be collaborative, participative and leading to capacity building 
underlined at the Conference. 


World Declaration on Education for All 
and Framework for Action to Meet 
Basic Learning Needs 


World Conference On 


Summary by Yogesh Kumar 


World Declaration on Education for All and 
Framework for Action to Meet Basic Learning 
Needs were adopted by the World Conference 
on Education for All held at Jomtein, Thailand 
from March 5 - 7, 1990. The conference was 
convened jointly by the executive heads of 
UNICEF, UNDP, UNESCO and the World Bank, 
and was ‘co-sponsored by an additional 18 
governments and organisation. This was 
attended by some 1,500 delegates from 155 
governments, 20 inter-governmental bodies and 
150 non-governmental organisations. 

The declaration and the framework for action 
represent a worldwide consensus on an 
expanded vision of basic education and a 
renewed commitment to ensure that the basic 
learning needs of all children, youth and adults 
is met effectively in all countries. The following 
sections present: (i) the original version of the 
World Declaration Education for All and (ii) the 
abridged version of the Framework for Action to ' 
meet the learning needs. 


WORLD DECLARATION ON 
EDUCATION FOR ALL 
MEETING BASIC LEARNING NEEDS 


Preamble 


More than 40 years ago, the nations of the world, 
speaking through the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, asserted, “everyone has a right 
to education”. Despite notable efforts by 
countries around the globe to ensure the right 
to education for all, the following realities persist: 
e More than 100 million children, including 

_at least 60 million girls, have no access to 

primary schooling; 
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e More that 960 million adults, two-thirds of whom are women, 
are illiterate and functional illiteracy is a significant problem in 
all countries, industrialised and developing; 

e More than one-third of the world’s adults have no access to the 
printed knowledge, new skills and technologies that could 
improve the quality of their lives and help them shape, and adapt 
to, social and cultural change; and ’ 

e More that 100 million children and countless adults fail to complete 
basic education programmes; millions more satisfy the attendance 
requirements but do not acquire essential knowledge and skills; 

- At the same time, the world faces daunting problems, notably: 
mounting debt burdens, the threat of economic stagnation and 
decline, rapid population growth, widening economic disparities 
among and within nations, war, occupation, civil strife, violent crime, 
monumental degradation. These problems constrain efforts to meet 
basic learning needs. These problems have led to major setbacks in 
basic education in the 1980s in many of the least developed countries 
where many millions remain in poverty and unschooled or illiterate 
and in certain industrialised countries, too, due cutbacks in 
government expenditure over the 1980s education deteriorated. 

Therefore, we participants in the World Conference on Education 

for All, assembled in Jomtien, Thailand from 5 to 9 March, 1990: 
Recalling that education is a fundamental right for all people, 

women and men, of all ages, throughout our world; 

1. Understanding that education can help ensure a safer, healthier, 
more prosperous and environmentally sound world, while 
simultaneously contributing to social, economic, and cultural 
progress, tolerance, and international cooperation; 

2. Knowing that education is an indispensable key to, though not 
a sufficient condition for, personal and social improvement; 

3. Recognising that traditional knowledge and indigenous cultural 
heritage have a value and validity in their own right and a 
capacity to both define and promote development; 

4. Acknowledging that, overall, the current provision of education 
is seriously deficient and that it must be made more relevant 
and qualitatively improved, and made universally available; 

5. Recognising that sound basic education is fundamental to the 
strengthening of higher levels of education and or scientific and 
technological literacy and capacity and thus to self-reliant 
development; and 

6. Recognising the necessity to given to present and coming 
generations an expanded vision of, and a renewed commitment 
to, basic education to address the scale and complexity of the 
challenge. 
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Proclaim the following 


World Declaration on Education for All : Meeting Basic Learning Needs 
Education for All: The Purpose 


Article 1. Meeting Basic Learning Needs 


1. Every person-child youth and adult-shall be able to benefit 
from educational opportunities designed to meet their basic 
learning needs. These needs comprise both essential learning 
tools (such as literacy, oral expression, numeracy, and problem 
solving) and the basic learning content (such as knowledge, skills, 
values, and attitudes) required by human beings to be able to 
survive, to develop their full capacities, to live and work in dignity, 
to participate fully in development, to improve the quality of 
their lives, to make informed decisions and to continue learning. 
The scope of basic learning and cultures, and inevitably, changes 
with the passage of time. 

2. The satisfaction of these needs empowers individuals in any 
society and confers upon them a responsibility to respect and 
build upon their collective cultural, linguistic and spiritual 
heritage, to promote the education of others, to further the cause 
of social justice, to achieve environmental protection, to be 
tolerant towards social, political and religious systems which 
differ from their own, ensuring upheld, and to work for 
international peace and solidarity in an inter-dependent world. 

3. Another and no less fundamental aim of educational development 
is the transmission and enrichment of common cultural and 
moral values. It is in these values that the individual and society 
find their identity and worth. 

4. Basic education is more than an end in itself. It is the foundation 
for lifelong learning and human development on which countries 
may build systematically, further levels ad types of education 
and training. 


Education for All: An Expanded Vision And 
A Renewed Commitment 


Article 2. Shaping The Vision 


1. To serve the basic learning needs of all requires more than a 
recommitment to basic education, as it now exists. What is 
needed is an “expended vision” that surpasses present resource 
levels, institutional structures, curricula, and conventional 
delivery systems while building on the best in current practices. 
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New possibilities in information and the unprecedented capacity 
to communicate. We must seize them with creativity and a 
determination or increased effectiveness. 

2. As elaborated in Articles 3-7, the expanded vision encompasses: 
e Universalising access and promoting equity; 

e Focusing on learning; 

e Broadening the means and scope of basic education; 
e Enhancing the environment for learning; and 

e Strengthening partnership. 

3. The realisation of an enormous potential for human progress 
and empowerment is contingent upon whether people can be 
enabled to acquire the education and the start needed to tap 
into ever-expanding pool of relevant knowledge and the new 
means for sharing this knowledge. 


Article 3. Universalising Access And Promoting Equity 


1. Basic education should be provided to all children youth and adults. 
To this end, basic education service of quality should be expanded, 
and consistent measures must be taken to reduce disparities. 

2. For basic education to be equitable, all children, youth and adults 
must be given the opportunity to achieve and maintain an 
acceptable level of learning. 

3. The most urgent priority is to ensure access to, and improve the 
quality of, education for girls and women, and to remove every 
obstacle that hampers their active participation. All gender 
stereo-typing in education should be eliminated. 

4. An active commitment must be made to removing educational 
disparities. Underserved groups-the poor; street and working 
children; rural and remote populations; nomads and migrant 
workers; indigenous peoples; ethnic, racial, and linguistic 
minorities refugees; those displaced by war; an people under 
occupation should not suffer any discrimination in access to 
learning opportunities. 

5. The learning needs of the disabled demand special attention. 
Steps need to be taken to provide equal access to education to 
every category of disabled persons as an integral part of the 
education system. 


Article 4. Focusing on Learning Acquisition 


Whether or not expanded educational opportunities will translate 
‘into meaningful development-for an individual or for society-depends 
ultimately on whether people actually learn as a result of those 
opportunities, i.e. whether they incorporate useful knowledge, 
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reasoning ability, skill and values. The focus of basic education must 
therefore be on actual learning acquisition and outcome, rather than 
exclusively upon enrolment, continued participation in organised 
programmes and completion of certification requirements. Active 
and participatory approaches are particularly valuable in assuring 
learning acquisition and allowing learners to reach their fullest 
potential. It is, therefore, necessary to define acceptable levels of 
learning acquisition for educational programmes and to improve 
and apply systems of assessing learning achievement. 


Article 5. Broadening the Means and Scope of Basic Education 


The diversity, complexity, and changing nature of basic learning 
needs of children, youth and adults necessitates broadening and 
constantly redefining the scope of basic education to include the 
following components; 

e Learning begins at birth. This calls for early childhood care and 
initial education. These can be provided through arrangements 
involving families, communities, or institutional programmes, 
as appropriate. 

e The main delivery system for the basic education of children 
outside the family is primary schooling. Primary education must 
be universal, ensure that the basic learning needs of all children 
are satisfied, and take into account the culture, needs and 
opportunities of the community. Supplementary alternative 
programmes can help meet the basic learning needs of children 
with limited or on access to formal schooling, provided that they 
share the same standards of learning applied to schooled, and 
are adequately supported. 

e The basic learning needs of youth and adults are divers and 
should be met through a variety of delivery systems. Literacy 
programmes are indispensable because literacy is a necessary 
skill in itself and the foundation of other life skills. Literacy in 
the mother-tongue strengthens cultural identity and heritage. 
Other needs can be served by: skills training apprenticeships, 
and formal and non-formal education programmes in health, 
nutrition, population, agricultural techniques, the environment, 
science, technology, family life, including fertility awareness, and 
other social issues. 

ə All available instruments and channels of information, 
communications, and social action could be used to help convey 
essential knowledge and inform and educate people on social 
issues. In addition to the traditional means, libraries, television, 
radio and other media can be mobilised to realise their potential 
towards meeting basic education needs of all. 
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These components should constitute an integrated system — 
complementary, mutually reinforcing, and have comparable standards 


Article 6. Enhancing the Environment for Learning 


Learning does not take place in isolation. Societies therefore must 
ensure that all learners receive the nutrition, health care, and general 
physical and emotional support they need in order to participate 
actively in and benefit their education. Knowledge and skills that 
will enhance the learning environment of children should be 
integrated into community learning programmes for adults. The 
education of children and their parents or other caretakers is 
mutually supportive and this interaction should be used to create, 
for all, a learning environment of vibrancy and warmth. 


Article 7. Strengthening Partnerships 


National, regional, and local educational authorities have a unique 
obligation to provide basic education for all, but they cannot be ; 
expected to supply every human, financial or organisational 
requirement for this task. New and revitalised partnerships at all 
levels will be necessary: partnership among all sub-sectors and 
forms of education, recognising the special role of teachers and that 
of administrators and other educational personnel; partnerships 
between education and other government departments, including 
planning, finance, labour, communications, and other social sectors; 
partnerships between government and non-governmental 
organisations, the private sector, local communities, religious groups, 
and families. The recognition of the vital role of both families and 
teachers is particularly important. In this context, the terms and 
conditions of service of teachers and their status, which constitute 
a determining factor in the implementation of education for all, must 
be urgently improved in all countries in line with the joint ILO/ 
UNESCO Recommendation Concerning the Status of Teachers 
(1966). Genuine partnerships contribute to the planning, 
implementing, managing and evaluating of basic education 
programmes. When we speak of “an expanded vision and a renewed 
commitment”, partnerships are at the heart of it. 


Education for All: The Requirements 


Article 8. Developing a Supporting Policy Context 


1. Supportive policies in the social, cultural, and economic sectors 
are required in order to realise the full provision and utilisation 
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of basic education for individual and societal improvement. The 
provision of basic education for all depends on political 
commitment and political will backed by appropriate fiscal 
measures and reinforced by educational policy reforms and 
institutional strengthening. Suitable economic, trade, labour, 
employment and health policies will’ enhance learners’ incentives 
and contributions to societal development. 

2. Societies should also insure a strong intellectual and scientific 
environment for basic education. This implies improving higher 
education and developing scientific research. Close contract with 
contemporary technological and scientific knowledge should be 
possible at every level of education. 


Article 9. Mobilising Resources 


1. If the basic learning needs of all are to be met through a much 
broader scope of action than in the past, it will be essential to 
mobilise existing and new financial and human resources, public, 
private and voluntary. All of society has a contribution to make, 
recognising that time, energy and funding directed to basic 
education are perhaps the most profound investment in people 
and in the future of a country which can be made. 

2. Enlarged public-sector support means drawing on the resources 
of all the government agencies responsible for human 
development, through increased absolute and proportional 
allocations to basic education services with the clear recognition 
of competing claims on national resources of which education is 
an important one, but not the only one. Serious attention to 
improving the efficiency of existing educational resources and 
programmes will not only produce more, it can also be expected 
to attract new resources. The urgent task of meeting basic 
learning needs may require a reallocation between sectors, as, 
for example, a transfer from military to educational expenditure. 
Above all, special protection for basic education will be required 
in countries undergoing structural adjustment and facing severe 
external debt burdens. Today, more than ever, education must 
be seen as fundamental dimension of any social, cultural, and 
economic design. 


Article 10. Strengthening International Solidarity 


1. Meeting basic learning needs constitutes a common and universal 
human responsibility. It requires international solidarity and 
equitable and fair economic relations in order to redress existing 
economic disparities. All nations have valuable knowledge and 
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experiences to share for designing effective educational policies 
and programmes. 

2. Substantial and long-term increases in resources for basic 
education will be needed. The world community, including 
intergovernmental agencies and institutions, has an urgent 
responsibility to alleviate the constraints that prevent some 
countries from achieving the goal of education for all. It will 
mean the adoption of measures that augment the national 
budgets of the poorest countries or serve to innovative and 
equitable formulae to resolve these burdens, since the capacity 
of many developing countries to respond effectively to education 
and other basic needs will be greatly helped by finding solutions 
to the debt problems. 

3. Basic learning needs of adults and children must be addressed 
wherever they exist. Least developed and low-income countries 
have special needs, which require priority in international 
support for basic education in the 1990s. 

4, Allnations must also work together to resolve conflicts and strife, 
to end military occupations, and to settle displaced populations, 
or to facilitate their return to their countries or origin, and ensure 
that their basic learning needs are met. Only a stable and peaceful 
environment can create the conditions in which every human 
being, child and adult alike, may benefit from the goals of this 
Declaration. 


THE FRAMEWORK FOR ACTION TO 
MEET BASIC LEARNING NEEDS 


Introduction 


1&2 The Framework of Action to meet Basic Learning Needs derives 
from the World Declarations on Education for All, adopted by 
the World Conference of Education for All. The framework is 
intended as a reference and guide for national governments 
international organisations, nongovernmental organisations, 
bilateral aid agencies, and all those committed to the goal of 
Education for All, in formulating their own plans of action for 
implementing the world declaration. The three broad levels of 
concerted action described are: (i) direct action within individual 
countries, (ii) cooperation among groups of countries sharing 
certain characteristics and concerns, and (iii) multilateral and 
bilateral co-operation in the world community. 

‘3. While countries have many common concerns in meeting the 
learning needs of their populations, the concerns may vary in 
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nature and intensity depending on the actual status of basic 
education and cultural and social economic context. Globally, 
by the year 2000, if enrolment rates remain at current levels, 
there will be more than 160 million children without access to 
primary schooling simply because of population growth. In 
addition, high drop-out rates and poor learning achievement 
are commonly recognised problems through out the growth. In 
addition, high dropout rates and poor learning achievement are 
commonly recognised problems throughout the world. 


Goals And Targets 


4. 


The ultimate goal of the World Declaration is to meet the basic 
learning need of all children, youth and adults. The long-term 
efforts to reach that goal can be maintained, if intermediate 
goal are established and progress measured. Intermediate goals 
may be established at national and sub-national level taking 
into account the objectives of the Declaration and the overall 
national development goals and priorities. 

Intermediate goals can usefully be formulated as specific targets 
with in the national and sub-national plans which usually (i) 
specify expected attainments and outcomes in reference to 
terminal performance specifications within an appropriate time- 
frame, (ii) specify priority categories (e.g.. the poor, the disabled), 
and (iii) are formulated in terms such that progress toward them 
can be observed and measured. 


. Time-bound targets convey a sense of urgency and serve as a 


reference against which indices of implementation and 
accomplishment can be compared. As societal conditions change, 
plans and targets can be reviewed and updated. Observable and 
measurable targets assist in the objective evaluation of progress. 


. Countries may wish to set their own targets for the 1990s in 


terms of the following proposed dimensions: 

a. Expansion of early children care and developmental activities; 

b. Universal access to, and completion of primary education 
(or whatever higher level of education is considered as “basic”) 
by he year 2000; 3 

c: Improvement in learning achievement such that an agreed 
percentage of an appropriate age cohort (e.g., 80 percent of 
14 year-old) attains or surpasses a defined level of necessary 
learning achievement; 

d. Reduction of the adult illiteracy rate (the appropriate age 
group to be determined in each country) to say, one-half its 
1990 level by the year 2000; 
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e. Expansion of provisions of basic education and training in 
other essential skills required by youth and adults, with 
programme effectiveness assessed in terms of behavioural 
changed and impacts on health, employment and 
productivity; and 

f. Increased acquisition by individuals and families of the 
knowledge, skills and values required for better living and 
sound and sustainable development, made available through 
all education channels including the mass media, other forms 
of modern and traditional communication, and social action, 
with effectiveness assessed in terms of behavioural change. 


Principles of Action 


Q ` 


10. 


11. 


12. 


The first step consists in identifying the traditional learning 
systems, which exist in the society, and the actual demand for 
basic education services, whether expressed in terms on formal 
schooling or non-formal education programmes. Addressing 
the basic learning needs of all means: early childhood care and 
development opportunities; relevant, quality primary schooling 
or equivalent out-of-school education for children; and literacy, 
basic knowledge and life skills training for youth and adults. 
Because basic learning needs are complex and diverse, meeting 
them requires multisectoral strategies and action, which are 
integral to overall development efforts. Many partners must 
join with the education authorities, teachers, and other 
educational personnel in developing basic education if it is to 
be seen, once again, as the responsibility of the entire society. 
Current practices and institutional arrangements for delivering 
basic education and the existing mechanisms for cooperation 
in this regard, should be carefully evaluated before new 
institutions or mechanisms are created. 

Great potential lies in possible joint actions with non- 
governmental organisations on all levels. These autonomous 
bodies, while advocating independent and critical public views, 
might play roles in monitoring, research, training and inaterial 
production for the sake of non-formal and life-long educational 
processes. 

The primary purpose of bilateral and multilateral cooperation 
should appear in a true spirit of partnership. Action and 
resources should be used to strengthen essential features of 
basic education services, focusing on managerial and analytical 
capacities, which can stimulate further developments. 


14. 


Led 
15. 
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International cooperation should give priority to the countries 
currently least able to meet the basic learning needs of their 
populations. It should also help countries redress their internal 
disparities in educational opportunity. 


Priority Action at National Level 


Progress in meeting the basic learning needs of all will depend 
ultimately on the actions taken within individual countries. 
While regional and international cooperation and financial 
assistance can support and facilitate such actions, 
government authorities, communities and their several in- 
country partners are the key agents for improvement and 
national governments have the main responsibility for 
coordinating the effective use of internal and external 
resources. Each country will determine for itself what specific 
actions beyond current efforts may be necessary in each of 
the following areas. 


Assessing Needs and Planning Action 


To achieve the targets set for itself, each country is encouraged 

to develop or update comprehensive and long-term plans of 

action (from local to national levels) to meet the learning needs 

it has defined as “basic”. These might therefore, specific: 

e Studies for the evaluation of existing systems (analysis of 
problems, failures an successes): 

e The basic learning needs to be met, including cognitive 
skills, values, attitudes, as well as subject knowledge; 

e The languages to be used in education; 

e Means to promote the demand for, and broadscale 
participation in, basic education; 

e Modalities to mobilise family and local community support; 

e Targets and specific objectives; 

e  Therequired capital and recurrent resources, duly coasted 
as well as possible measures for cost effectiveness; 

e Indicators and procedures to be used to monitor progress 
in reaching the targets; 

e Priorities for using resources and for developing services 

and programmes over time; 

The priority groups that require special measures; 

The kinds of expertise required to implement the plan; 

Institutional and administrative arrangements needed; 

Modalities for ensuring information sharing among formal 

and other basic education programmes; and 

e An implementation strategy and timetable. 
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1.2 Developing Supportive Policy Environment 


16. A multisectoral plan of action implies adjustments top sectoral 
policies so that sectors interact in a mutually supportive and 
beneficial manner in line with the country’s overall development 
goals. Action to meet basic learning needs should be an integral 
part of a country’s national and subnational development 
strategies, which should reflect the priority given to human 
development. Legislative and other measures may be needed 
to promote and facilitate co-operation among the various 
partners involved. Advocacy and public information about basic 
education are important in creating a supportive policy 
environment at national, subnational and local levels. 

17. Four specific steps that merit attention are: (i) initiation of 
national and subnational level activities to create a broad, public 
recommitment to the goal of education for all; (ii) reduction of 
inefficiency in the public sector and exploitative practices in 
the private sector; (iii) provision of improved training for public 
administrators and of incentives to retain qualified women and 
men in public service; and (iv) provision of measures to 
encourage wider participation in the design and implementation 
of basic education programmes, 


1.3 Designing Policies To Improve Basic Education 


18. The preconditions for educational quality, equality and 
efficiency, are set in the early childhood years, making attention 
to early childhood care and development essential to the 
achievement of basic education goals. Basic education must 
correspond to actual needs, interests, and problems of the 
participants in the learning process. The relevance of curricula 
could be enhanced by linking literacy and numeracy skills and 
scientific concepts with learners’ concerns and earlier 
experiences, for example, nutrition, health, and work. 

19. Specific strategies addressed to improve the conditions of 
schooling may focus on: learners and the learning process, 
personnel teachers, administrators, others), curriculum and 
learning assessment, materials and physical facilities. Such 
strategies should be conducted in an integrated manner, their 
design, management, and evaluation should take into account 
the acquisition of knowledge and problem-solving skills as well 
as the social, cultural, and ethical dimensions of human 
development. 

20. Expanding access to basic education of satisfactory quality is 
an effective way to improve equity. Ensuring that girls and 
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women stay involved in basic education act6ivities until they 
have attained at least the agreed necessary level of learning 
can be encouraged through special measures designed, 

Efficiency in basic education does not mean providing education 
at the lowest cost, but rather the most effective use of all 
resources (human, organisational, and financial) to produce the 
desired levels of access and of necessary learning achievement. 


Improvng Managerial, Analyticl and Technological Capacieities 


Many kinds of expertise and skills will be needed to carry out 
this initiative. Managerial and supervisory personnel, as well 
as planners, school architects, teacher educators, curriculum 
developer, researchers, analysts, etc., are important for any 
strategy to improve basic education, but many countries do 
not provide specialised training to prepare them for their 
responsibilities; this is especially true in literacy and other out- 
of-school basic education activities. 

Technical service mechanisms to collect, process and analyse 
data pertaining to basic education can be improved in all 
countries. This is an urgent task in many countries that have 
little reliable information and /or research on the basic learning 
needs of their people and on existing basic is vital in preparing 
and implementing a plan of action. 

The quality and delivery of basic education can be enhanced 
through the judicious use of instructional technology. Where 
such technologies are not now widely used, their introduction 
will require the selection and/or development of suitable 
technologies, acquisition of the necessary equipment and 
operating systems, and the recruitment or training of teachers 
and other educational personnel to work with them. 


Mobilising Information and Communication Channels 


New possibilities are emerging which already show a powerful 
impact on meeting basic learning needs, and it is clear that 
the educational potential of these new possibilities has barely 
been tapped. These new possibilities exist largely as a result of 
two converging forces, both recent by-products of the general 
development process. 


Building Partnership and Mobilising Resources 


In designing the plan of action and creating a supportive policy 
environment for promoting basic education, maximum use of 
opportunities should be considered to expand existing 
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collaborations and to bring together new partners: €.g., family 
and community organisations, non-governmental and other 
voluntary associations, teachers’ unions, other professional 
groups, employers, the media, political parties, co-operatives, 
universities, research institutions, religious bodies, as well as 
education authorities and other government department an 
service (labour, agriculture, health, information, commerce, 
industry, defence, etc.) 

Government and their partners can analyse the current 
allocation and is of financial and other resources for education 
and training in different sectors to determine and other resources 
for education and training in different sector to determine of 
additional support for basic education can be obtained by (i) 
improving efficiency, (ii) mobilising additional sources of funding 
within and outside the government budget, and (ii) allocation 
funds within and existing education and training budgets, taking 
into account efficiency and equity concerns. 

Assessing the resources actually or potentially available for basic 
education and comparing them to the budget estimates 
underlying the plan of action, can help identify possible 
inadequacies of resources that may effect the scheduling of 
planned activities over time or may require choices to be made. 
The individual learners themselves constitute a vital human 
resource that needs to be mobilised. The demand for, and 
participation in, learning opportunities cannot to see that 
the benefits of basic education activities exceed the costs the 
participants must bear, such as earning foregone and reduced 
time available for community and household activities and 
for leisure. Such barriers to participation may be overcome 
through the use of incentives and by programmes adapted to 
the local context and seen by the learners their families and 
communities to be “productive activities. 

Family resources, including time and mutual support, are vital 
for the success of basic education activities. Families can be 
offered incentives and assistance to ensure that their resources 
are invested to enable all family members to benefit as fully 
and equitably as possible from basic education opportunities. 
The pre-eminent role of teachers as well as of other educational 
personnel in providing quality basic education needs to be 
recognised and developed to optimise their contribution. This 
must entail measures to respect teachers’ trade union rights 
and professional freedoms, and to improve their working 
conditions and status, notably in respect to their recruitment, 
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initial and in-service training, remuneration and career 
development possibilities as well as to allow teachers to fulfil 
their aspirations, social obligations, and ethical responsibilities. 
In partnerships with school and community workers, libraries 
need to become a vital link in providing educational resources 
for all learners-pre-school through adulthood-in school and 
non-school setting. 

Community associations, co-operative, religious bodies, and 
other non-governmental organisations also play important roles 
in supporting and in providing basic education. 


Priority Action at Regional Level 


Basic learning needs must be met through collaborative action 
within each country. Regions have already developed plans, 
such as the Jakartha Plan of Action on Human Resources 
adopted by ESCAP in 1988. By exchanging information and 
experience, pooling expertise, sharing facilities and undertaking 
joint activities, several countries, working together, can increase 
their resource base and lower costs to their mutual benefit. 
Regional and international organisations often play an 
important role in facilitating such co-operation between 
countries. 


Exchanging Information, Experience and Expertise 


Various regional mechanisms, both intergovernmental and non- 

governmental, promote co-operation in education. and training, 

health, agricultural development, research and information, 

communications, and in other fields relevant to meeting basic 

learning needs. Can be further developed inn response to the 

evolving needs of their constituents. Among several possible 

example are the four regional programmes established through 

UNESCO in the 1980s to support national efforts to achieve 

universal primary education and eliminate adult illiteracy: 

e Major Project in the field of Education in Latin America 
and the Caribbean; 

. Regional Programme for the Eradication of Illiteracy in 
Africa; 

e Asia-Pacific programme of Education for All (APPEAL); and 

e Regional programme for the Universalisation and Renewal 
of primary Education and the eradication of Illiteracy in 
the Arab States by the Year 2000 (ARABUPEAL). 

The conferences of ministers of education organised by UNESCO 

and by several regional organisations, the regular sessions of 
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the regional commissions of the United Nations, and certain 
trans-regional commissions of the United Nations, and certain 
trans-regional commissions of the United nations, and certain 
trans-regional conferences organised by the Commonwealth 
Secretariat, CONFEMEN (standing conference of ministers of 
education of francophone countries), the Organisation of 
Economic co-operation and Development (OECD), and the 
Islamic Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, 
(ISESCO), could be used for this purpose as needs arise. 

37, Full advantage should be taken of opportunities to share media 
messages or programmes that can be exchanges among 
countries or collaboratively developed, especially where language 
and cultural similarities extend beyond political boundaries. 


2.2 Undertaking Joint Activities 


38. There are many possible joint activities among countries in 
support of national efforts to implement action plans for basic 
education. Six areas where this form of regional collaboration 
seems particularly appropriate are: (i) training of key personnel, 
such as planners, managers, teacher educators, researchers, 
etc.; (ii) efforts to improve information collection and analysis; 
(iii) research;. (iv) production of educational materials; (v) use 
of communication media to meet basic learning needs; and (vi) 
management and use of distance education services. 


3. Priority Action at World Level 


39. The world community has a well-established record of co- 
operation in education and development. However, international 
funding for education stagnated during the early 1980s; at the 
same times, many countries have been handicapped by growing 
debt burdens and economic relationships that channel their 
financial and human resources to wealthier countries. Time, 
energy, and funding directed to basic education are perhaps 
the most profound investment in people and in the future ofa 
country which can be made; there is a clear need and strong 
moral and economic argument for international solidarity to 
provide technical co-operation and financial assistance to 
countries that lack the resources to meet the basic learning 
needs of their populations. 


3.1 Cooperation Within the International Context 


40. The prospects for meeting basic learning needs around the world 
are determined in part by the dynamics of international relations 
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and trade. With the current relaxation of tensions and the 
decreasing number of armed conflicts, there are now real 
possibilities to reduce the tremendous waste of military spending 
and shift those resources into socially useful areas, including 
basic education. The urgent task of meeting basic learning needs 
may require such a reallocation between sectors, and the world 
community and individual government need to plan this 
conversion of resources for peaceful uses with courage and 
vision, and in a thoughtful and careful manner. 


Enhancing National Capacities 


International support should be provided, on request, to 
countries seeking to develop the national capacities needed for 
planning and managing basic education programmes and 
services (see section 1.4). Ultimate responsibility rests within 
each nation to design and manage its own programmes to meet 
the learning needs of all its population. International support 
could include training and institutional development in data 
collection, analysis and research, technological innovation, and 
educational methodologies. 


Providing Sustained Long-term Support for National and Regional 
Actions 


Meeting the basic learning needs of all people in all countries 
is obviously a long-term undertaking. This Framework provides 
guidelines for preparing national and subnational plans of 
action for the development of basic education through a long- 
term commitment of governments and their national partners 
to work together to reach the targets and achieve the objectives 
they set for themselves. 

Increased international funding is needed top help the less 

developed countries implement their own autonomous plans of 

action in line with the expanded vision of basic Education for 
all. Upon governments’ request, multilateral and bilateral 
agencies should focus on supporting priority actions, particularly 
at the country level (see section 1), in areas such as the following: 

i. The design or updating of national and subnational 
multisectoral plans of action (see section 1.1). 

ii. National efforts and related inter-country co-operation to 
attain a satisfactory level of quality and relevance in 
primary education (cf. sections 1.3 and 2 above). 

iii. The provision of universal primary education in the 
economically poorer countries. 
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iv. Programmes designed to meet the basic learning needs of 
disadvantaged groups, out-of-school youth, and adults 
with little or no access to basic learning opportunities, 

v. Education programmes for refugees. 

vi. Basic education programmes of all kinds in countries with 
high rates of illiteracy (as in sub-Saharan Africa) and with 
large illiterates populations (as in south Asia). 

vii. Capacity building for research and planning and the 
experimentation of small-scale innovations. 

44. The coordination of external funding for education is an area 
of shared responsibility at country level, in which host 
governments need to take the lead to ensure the efficient use 
of resources in accordance with their priorities. 


3.4. Consultations on Policy Issues 


45. Existing channels of communication and forums for consultation 
among the many partners involved in meeting basic learning 
needs should be fully utilised in the 1990s to maintain and extend 
the international consensus underlying this Framework for 
Action. 

46. Moreover, in order to maintain and expand the Education for 
All initiative, the international community will need to make 
appropriate arrangements, which will ensure co-operation 
among the interested agencies using the existing mechanisms 

_ insofar as possible: (i) to continue advocacy of basic Education 
for All, building on the momentum generated by the World 
Conference; (ii) to facilitate sharing information on the progress 
made in achieving basic education targets set by countries for 
themselves and on the resources and organisational 
requirements for successful initiatives; (iii) to encourage new 
partners to join this global endeavour; and (iv) to ensure that 
all partners are fully aware of the importance of maintaining 
strong support for basic education 


Indicative Phasing of Implementation for the 1990s 


47. Each country, in determining its own intermediate goals and 
targets and in designing its plan of action for achieving them, 
will, in the process, establish a timetable to harmonise and 
schedule specific activities. Similarly, regional and international 
action will need to be scheduled to help countries meet their 
targets on time. 

a. Governments and organisations set specific targets and 
completer or update their plans of action to meet basic 
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learning needs (cf. section 1.1); take measures to create a 
supportive policy environment (1.2); devise policies to 
improve the relevance, quality, equity and efficiency of 
basic education service and programmes (1.3); design the 
means to adapt information and communication media to 
meet basic learning needs (1.4) and mobilise resources 
and establish operational partnerships (1.6). International 
partners assist countries, through direct support and 
through regional co-operation, to complete this preparatory 
stage (1990-1991). 

b. All partners strengthen and use relevant existing 
mechanism for monitoring progress at regional and 
international levels (1990-1993). 

c. First stage of implementation of plans of action: national 
coordinating bodies monitor implementation and propose 
appropriate adjustments to plans. Regional and 
international supporting actions are carried out 
(1990-1995). 

d. Governments and organisations undertake mid-term 
evaluation of the implementation of their respective plans 
and adjust the, as needed. Governments, organisations 
and development agencies undertake comprehensive. 

e. Second stage of implementation of plans of action and of 
supporting action at regional and international levels. 
Development agencies adjust their plans as necessary and 
increase their assistance to basic education accordingly 
(1996-2000). 

f. Government, organisations and development agencies 
evaluate achievements and undertake comprehensive 
- policy review at regional and global levels (2000-2001). 

There will never be a better time to renew commitment to the 
inevitable and long-term effort to meet the basic learning needs 
of all children, youth and adults. This effort will require a much 
greater and wiser investment of resources in basic education 
and training them ever before, but benefits will begin accruing 
immediately and will into the future-where the global 
challenges of today will be met in good measure, by the world 
community's commitment and perseverance in attaining its 
goal of education for all. 
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1990): The Genesis of the Dakar Framework 
for Action 


The World Declaration on Education for All 
(WDEFA) adopted a resolution on meeting basic 
learning needs in Jomtien, Thailand, 5-9 March, 
1990. This World Conference on Education for 

All provided the vision through the Universal 

Declaration of Human Rights, by asserting that 

‘everyone has a right to education’. The World 

Conference enlisted the persisting realities: 

e More than 100 million children, including 
at least 60 million girls, have no access to 
primary schooling; 

e More than 960 million adults, two-thirds of 
whom are women, are illiterate, and functional 
illiteracy is a significant problem in all 
countries, industrialised and developing; 

e More than one-third of the world’s adults 
have no access to printed knowledge, new 
skills and technologies that could improve 
the quality of their lives and help them 
shape, and adapt to, social and cultural 
change; and 

e More than 100 million children and 
countless adults fail to complete basic 
education programmes; millions more satisfy 
the attendance requirements but do not 
acquire essential knowledge and skills 


The World Conference Resolved as under: 
We commit ourselves to act co-operatively 
through our own spheres of responsibility, 
taking all necessary steps to achieve the goals 
of education for all. Together we call on 
governments, concerned organisations and 
individuals to join in this urgent undertaking. 
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The basic learning needs of all can and must be met. There can 
be no more meaningful way to begin the International Literacy Year, 
to move forward the goals of the United: Nations Decade of Disabled 
Persons (1983-92), the World Decade for Cultural Development (1988- 
97), the Fourth United Nations Development Decade (1991-2000), 
of the Convention of the Elimination of Discrimination against Women 
and the Forward Looking Strategies for the Advancement of Women, 
and of the Convention on the Rights of the Child. There has never 
been a more propitious time to commit ourselves to providing basic 
learning opportunities for all the people of the world. 


Major Considerations of the World Conference on EFA 


The major considerations of the World Conference on Education for 

All revolve round the following: 

e Every person - child, youth and adult - shall be able to benefit 
from educational opportunities designed to meet their basic 
learning needs. 

e To serve the basic learning needs of all requires more than a 
recommitment to basic education as it now exists. What is needed 
is an ‘expanded vision’ that surpasses present resource levels, 
institutional structures, curricula, and conventionai delivery 
systems while building on the best in current practices. 

e Basic education should be provided to all children, youth and 
adults. 

© Whether or not expanded educational opportunities will translate 
into meaningful development - for an individual or for society - 
depends ultimately on whether people actually learn as a result 
of those opportunities, i.e. whether they incorporate useful 
knowledge, reasoning ability, skills and values. 

e The diversity, complexity and changing nature of basic learning 
needs of children, youth and adults necessitates broadening and 
constantly redefining the scope of basic education. 

e Learning does not take place in isolation. Societies, therefore. 
must ensure that all learners receive the nutrition, health care 
and general physical and emotional support they need in order 
to participate actively in and benefit from their education. 

e National, regional and local educational authorities have a unique 
obligation to provide basic education for all, but they cannot be 
expected to supply every human, financial or organisational 
requirement for this task. New and revitalised partnerships at 
all levels will be necessary. 

ə» Supportive policies in the social, cultural and economic sectors 
are required in order to realise the full provision and utilisation 
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of basic education for individual and societal improvement. 

e If the basic learning needs of all are to be met through a much 
broader scope of action than in the past, it will be essential to 
mobilise existing and new financial and human resources; public, 
private and voluntary. 

e Meeting basic learning needs constitutes a common and universal 
human responsibility. It requires international solidarity and 
equitable and fair economic relations in order to redress existing 
economic disparities. ‘ 


Education for All Assessment 2000: The Basis of the Dakar 
Framework of Education for All 


The Dakar, Senegal Framework for Action is based on the most 
extensive evaluation of education undertaken in the year 2000 
(Education for All 2000 Assessment). Under this Assessment, each 
country assessed its progress towards the goals of Jomtien and 
reported its findings at six regional conferences in 1999 and 2000: 
e Sub-Saharan Conference on Education for All, Johannesburg, 

South Africa, 6-10 December 1999; 

e Asia and Pacific Conference on the EFA. 2000 Assessment, 

Bangkok, Thailand, 17-20 January 2000; 

e The Arab Regional Conference on Education for All, Cairo, Egypt. 

24-27 January 2000; 

e The Third Inter-Ministerial Review Meeting of the E-9 Countries, 

Recife, Brazil, 31 January - 2 February 2000; 

e Conference on Education for All in Europe and North America, 

Warsaw, Poland, 6-8 February 2000; and 
e Regional Education for ‘All Conference in the Americas, Santo 

Domingo, Dominican Republic, 10-12 February 2000. 

The six regional EFA frameworks adopted at these conferences 
represent an integral part of the Framework for Action, and are 
therefore part of this document. 

The Dakar Framework for Action states that the ‘heart of EFA 
lies at country level’. It also affirms that ‘no countries seriously 
committed to education for all will be thwarted in their achievement 
of this goal by a lack of resources’. 

The Dakar Framework adopted in April 2000 is a collective 
commitment to action. The World Education Forum stresses on 
rights-based approach to education supported by the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the world community has 
committed itself to achieve ‘EFA goals and targets for every citizen 
in every society’. The World Forum has reaffirmed the World 
Declaration on Education for All (Jomtien, 1990), supported by 
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the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child. It is an education geared to tapping 
each individual’s talents and potential and developing learners’ 
personalities, so that they can improve their lives and transform 
their societies. 

The commitments of world community are reflected at various 
fora notably at the World Summit for Children (1990), the United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Development (1992), the 
World Conference on Human Rights (1993), the World Conference 
on Special Needs Education: Access and Quality (1994), the World 
Summit for Social Development (1995), the Fourth World Conference 
on Women (1995), the Mid-Term Meeting of the International 
Consultative Forum on Education for All (1996), the Fifth 
International Conference on Adult Education (1997) and the 
International Conference on Child Labour (1997). 

The EFA 2000 Assessment demonstrated that there has been 
significant progress in many countries. It was noted with great 
concern that in the year 2000 more than 113 million children 
have no access to primary education, 880 million adults are 
illiterate, gender discrimination continues to permeate education 
systems, and the quality of learning and the acquisition of human 
values and skills fell far short of the aspirations and need of 
individuals and societies. Youth and adults were denied access 
to the skills and knowledge necessary for gainful employment 
and full participation in their societies. The World Forum 
appreciated the need for accelerated progress towards Education 
for All, necessity for national and internationally agreed targets 
for poverty reduction and inequalities between countries and 
within societies. The World Forum considered education as a 
fundamental human right and to be indispensable means for 
effective participation of individuals in the societies and economies 
of the 21st Century, which are affected by rapid globalisation. It 
was also resolved that achieving EFA Goals could be postponed 
no longer and meeting basic learning needs of all was a matter 
of urgency in view of the sustainable development, peace and 
stability within and among countries. 


EFA Goals as Enunciated in the Dakar Framework for Action for 
EFA 


The World Forum set the following six goals of EFA: 
(i) Expanding and improving comprehensive early childhood care 


and education, especially for the most vulnerable and 
disadvantaged children; 
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(ii) Ensuring that by 2015 all children, particularly girls, children 
in difficult circumstances and those belonging to ethnic 
minorities, have access to and complete, free and compulsory 
primary education of good quality; 

(iii) Ensuring that the learning needs of all young people and adults 
are met through equitable access to appropriate learning and 
life-skills programmes; 

(iv) Achieving a 50 per cent improvement in levels of adult literacy 

by 2015, especially for women, and equitable access to basic 

and continuing education for all adults; 

Eliminating gender disparities in primary and secondary 

education by 2015, and achieving gender equality in education 

by 2015, with a focus on ensuring girls’ full and equal access to 
and achievement in basic education of good quality; and 

(vi) Improving all aspects of the quality of education and ensuring 
excellence of all so that recognised and measurable learning 
outcomes are achieved by all, especially in literacy, numeracy 
and essential life skills. 


The EFA Strategies 


To achieve the goals, the governments, organisations, agencies, 
groups and associations represented at the World Education Forum 
pledged themselves to: 

(i) mobilise strong national and international political commitment 
for education for all, develop national action plans and enhance 
significantly investment in basic education; 

(ii) promote EFA policies within a sustainable and well-integrated 
sector framework clearly linked to poverty elimination and 
development strategies; 

(iii) ensure the engagement and participation of civil society in the 
formulation, implementation and monitoring of strategies for 
educational development; 

(iv) develop responsive, participatory and accountable systems of 
educational governance and management; 

(v) meet the needs of education systems affected by conflict, natural 
calamities and instability and conduct educational programmes 
in ways that promote mutual understanding, peace and 
tolerance, and that help to prevent violence and conflict; 

(vi) implement integrated strategies for gender equality in education 
which recognise the need for changes in attitudes, values and 
practices; 

(vii) implement as a matter of urgency education programmes and 
actions to combat the HIV/AIDS pandemic; 
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(viii) create safe, healthy, inclusive and equitably resourced 
educational environments conducive to excellence in learning, 
with clearly defined levels of achievement for all; 

(ix) enhance the status, morale and professionalism of teachers; 

(x) harness new information and communication technologies to 
help achieve EFA goals; 

(xi) systematically monitor progress towards EFA goals and 
strategies at the national, regional and international 
levels; and 

(xii) build on existing mechanisms to accelerate progress towards 

education for all. 


Action Points 


The following action points were considered important to implement 

the strategies for achieving the EFA goals: ’ 

1. Drawing on the evidence accumulated during the national and 
regional EFA assessments, and building on existing national 
sector strategies, all States will be requested to develop or 
strengthen existing national plans of action by 2002 at the latest. 
These plans should be integrated into a wider poverty reduction 
and development framework, and should be developed through 
more transparent and democratic processes, involving 
stakeholders, especially peoples’ representatives, community 
leaders, parents, learners, non- governmental organisations 
(NGOs) and civil society. The plans will address problems 
associated with the chronic under-financing of basic education 
by establishing budget priorities that reflect a commitment to 
achieving EFA goals and targets at the earliest possible date, 
and no later than 2015. They will also set out clear strategies for 
overcoming the special problems facing those currently excluded 
from educational opportunities, with a clear commitment to girls’ 
education and gender equity. The plans will give substance and 
form to the goals and strategies set out in this Framework, and 
to the commitments made during a succession of international 
conferences in the 1990s. Regional activities to support national 
strategies will be based on strengthened regional and 
sub-regional organisations, networks and initiatives. 

2. Political will and stronger national leadership are needed for the 
effective and successful implementation of national plans in each 
of the countries concerned. However, political will must be 
underpinned by resources. The international community 
acknowledges that many countries currently lack the resources 
to achieve education for all within an acceptable time-frame. 
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New financial resources, preferably in the form of grants and 
concessional assistance, must therefore be mobilised by bilateral 
and multilateral funding agencies, including the World Bank 
and regional development banks, and the private sector. We affirm 
that no countries seriously committed to education for all will 
be thwarted in their achievement of this goal by a lack of 
resources. 

3. The international community will deliver on this collective 
commitment by launching with immediate effect a global initiative 
aimed at developing the strategies and mobilising the resources 
needed to provide effective support to national efforts. Options 
to be considered under this initiative will include: 

(i) increasing external finance for education, in particular basic 
education; 

(ii) ensuring greater predictability in the flow of external 
assistance; 

(iii) facilitating more effective donor co-ordination; 

(iv) strengthening sector-wise approaches; 

(v) providing earlier, more extensive and broader debt relief and/ 
or debt cancellation for poverty reduction, with a strong 
commitment to basic education; and 

(vi) undertaking more effective and regular monitoring of progress 
towards EFA goals and targets, including periodic 
assessments. 

4. Progress under these strategies could - and must - be accelerated 
through increased international support. At the same time, 
countries with less developed strategies —including countries 
in transition, countries affected by conflict, and post-crisis 
countries — must be given the support they need to achieve 
more rapid progress, towards education for all. 

5. To give clear expression to these commitments and to ensure 
that the Dakar Framework for Action is on the agenda of every 
international and regional legislature and every local decision- 
making forum, accountable international and regional 
mechanisms will be strengthened. 

6. The EFA 2000 Assessment highlights that the challenge of 
education for all is greatest in sub-Saharan Africa, in South 
Asia, and in the least developed countries. Accordingly, while 
no country in need should be denied international assistance, 
priority should be given to these regions and countries. Countries 
in conflict or undergoing reconstruction should also be given 
special attention in building up their education systems to meet 
the needs of all learners. 
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Implementation of the preceding goals and strategies will require 
national, regional and international mechanisms to be galvanised 
immediately. To be most effective, these mechanisms will be 
participatory and, wherever possible, built on what already exists. 
They will include representatives of all stakeholders and partners 
and they will operate in transparent and accountable ways. They 
will respond comprehensively to the word and spirit of the 
Jomtien Declaration and this Dakar Framework for Action. The 
functions of these mechanisms will include, to varying degrees, 
advocacy, resource mobilisation, monitoring and EFA knowledge 
generation and sharing. 


_ The heart of EFA activity lies at the country level. National EFA 


Forums will be strengthened or established to support the 

achievement of EFA. All relevant ministries and national civil 

society organisations will be systematically represented in these 

Forums. They should be transparent and democratic and should 

constitute a framework for implementation at sub-national levels. 

Countries will prepare comprehensive National EFA Plans by 

2002 at the latest. For those countries with significant challenges, 

such as complex crises or natural disasters, special technical 

support will be provided by the international community. Each 

National EFA Plan will: 

(i) be developed by government leadership in direct and 
(systematic) consultation with national civil society; 

(ii) attract co-ordinated support of all development partners; 

(iii) specify reforms addressing the six EFA goals; 

(iv) establish a sustainable financial framework; 

(v) be time-bound and action-oriented; 

(vi) include mid-term performance indicators; and 

(vii) achieve a synergy of all human development efforts, ~ through 
its inclusion within the national development (~ planning 
framework and process ~). 


. Where these processes and a credible plan are in place, partner 


members of the international community undertake to work in 
a consistent, co-ordinated and coherent manner. Each partner 
will contribute according to its comparative advantage in support 
of the National EFA Plans to ensure that resource gaps are filled. 
Regional activities to support national efforts will be based on 
existing regional and sub-regional organisations, net- works and 
initiatives, augmented where necessary. Regions and sub-regions 
will decide on a lead EFA network that will become the Regional 
or Sub-regional Forum with an explicit EFA mandate. Systematic 
involvement of, and co-ordination with, all relevant civil society 
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and other regional and sub-regional organisations are essential. 
These Regional and Sub-regional EFA Forums will be linked 
organically with, and be accountable to, National EFA Forums. 
Their functions will be: co-ordination with all relevant networks; 
setting and monitoring regional/ sub-regional targets; advocacy; 
policy dialogue; the promotion of partnerships and technical co- 
operation; the sharing of best practices and lessons learned; 
monitoring and reporting for accountability; and promoting 
resource mobilisation. Regional and inter- national support will 
be available to strengthen Regional and Sub-regional Forums 
and relevant EFA capacities, especially within Africa and South 
Asia. 

UNESCO will continue its mandated role in co-ordinating EFA 
partners and maintaining their collaborative momentum. In line 
with this, UNESCO's Director-General will convene annually a 
high-level, small and flexible group. It will serve as a lever for 

political commitment and technical and financial resource 

mobilisation. Informed by a monitoring report from the UNESCO 

International Institute for Educational Planning (HEP), the 

UNESCO International Bureau of Education (IBE), the UNESCO 

Institute for Education (UIE) and, in particular, the UNESCO 

Institute for Statistics, and inputs from Regional and Sub- 

regional EFA Forums, it will also be an opportunity to hold the 

global community to account for commitments made in Dakar. 

It will be composed of highest-level leaders from governments 

and civil society of developing and developed countries, and from 

development agencies. 

UNESCO will serve as the Secretariat. It will refocus its education 

programme in order to place the outcomes and priorities of Dakar 

at the heart of its work. This will involve working groups on 

each of the six goals adopted at Dakar. This Secretariat will 

work closely with other organisations and may include staff 

seconded from them. 

Achieving Education for All will require additional financial’ 

support by countries and increased development assistance and 

debt relief for education by bilateral and multilateral donors, 

estimated to cost in the order of $8 billion a year. It is therefore 

essential that new, concrete financial commitments be made by 

national governments and also by bilateral and multilateral 
donors including the World Bank and the regional development 
banks, by civil society and by foundations. 


The Delhi Declaration and 
framework for Action 


Education for All 


Summary by Yogesh Kumar 


Education for All Summit of the nine high 
population countries — Bangladesh, Brazil, 
China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, 
Nigeria and Pakistan—was an important 
sequel to the World Conference on Education 
for All held in Jomtien, Thailand in March 
1990. The Summit, sponsored by UNESCO, 
UNICEF and UNFPA, held at New Delhi, India, 
culminated in the Delhi Declaration and 
Framework for Action on December 16, 1993. 
The nine-nation, one day Summit was 
preceded by a one-day meeting of Senior 
Officials and a three day meeting of ministers. 
The Declaration and the Framework for Action 
was an important step towards Education for 
All initiatives as the nine countries account 
for more than 70 per cent of the World's adult 
illiterates and more than half of its out-of- 
school children. The declaration reaffirmed the 
commitment to meet the basic learning needs 
of people by making primary education 
universal and expanding learning 
opportunities for children, youth and adults. 
Education for girls and women and the most 
isolated and marginalised children and adults 
was high on the agenda. The question of 
internal and external funding and galvanising 
community participation for universal primary 
education were also under focus. The following 
pages present the full text of the Delhi 
Declaration and the abridged part of the 
Framework for Action. 


THE DELHI DECLARATION 


1. We, the leaders of nine high-population 
developing nations of the world, thereby 
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reaffirm our commitment to pursue with utmost zeal and 
determination the goals set in 1990 by the World Conference on 
Education for All and the World Summit on Children, to meet the 
basic learning needs of all our people by making primary education 
universal and expanding learning opportunities for children, 
youth and adults. We do so in full awareness that our countries 
contain more than half of the world’s people and that the success 
of our efforts is crucial to the achievement of the global goal of 
education for all. 


. We recognise that: 


2.1 the aspirations and development goals of our countries can 
be fulfilled only by assuring education to all our people, a 
right promised both in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and in the constitutions and law of each of our 
countries; 

2.2 education is the pre-eminent means for promoting universal 
human values, the quality of human resources, and respect 
for cultural diversity; 

2.3 the education systems in our countries have made great 
strides in offering education to substantial numbers, and 
yet have not fully succeeded in providing quality education 
to all of our people, indicating the need for developing creative 
approaches, both within and outside the formal systems; 

2.4 the content and methods of education must be developed to 
serve the basic learning needs of individuals and societies, 
to empower them to address their most pressing problems 
combating poverty, raising productivity, improving living 
conditions, and protecting the environment—and to enable 
them to play their rightful role in building democratic societies 
and enriching cultural heritage; 

2.5 successful education programmes require complementary 
and convergent actions on adequate nutrition, effective health 
care and appropriate care and development of thé young child, 
in the context of the role of the family and the community; 

2.6 the education and empowerment of girls and women are 
important goals in themselves and are key factors in 
contributing to social development, well-being and education 
of present and future generations, and the expansion of the 
choices available to women for the development of their full 
potential; 

2.7 the pressure of population growth has seriously strained the 
capacity of education systems and impeded needed reforms 
and improvements; moreover, given the age structure of the 
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populations in our countries, it will continue to do so 
throughout the coming decade; and 

2.8 education is, and must be, a societal responsibility, 
encompassing governments, families, communities and non- 
governmental organisations alike; it requires the commitment 
and participation of all, in a grand alliance that transcends 
diverse opinions and political positions. 

3. Conscious of the vital role that education must play in the 
development of our societies, we hereby pledge that, by the 
year 2000 or at the earliest possible moment: 

3.1 we will ensure a place for every child in a school or appropriate 
education programme according to his or her capabilities, 
in order that no child be deprived of education for lack of a 
teacher, learning materials, or adequate space; we pledge 
this in fulfilment of our commitment under the Convention 
of the Rights of the Child, which we have ratified; 

3.2 we will consolidate efforts towards the basic education of 
youth and adults from public and private sources, improving 
and expanding our literacy and adult education programmes 
within the context of an integrated strategy of basic education 
for all our people; 

3.3 we will eliminate disparities of access to basic education 
arising from gender, age, income, family, cultural, ethnic 
and linguistic differences, and geographic remoteness; 

3.4 we will improve the quality and relevance of basic education 
programmes by intensifying efforts to improve the status, 
training and conditions of teachers, to improve learning 
contents and materials and to carry out other necessary 
reforms of our education systems; 

3.5 we will, in all of our actions, accord to human development 
the highest priority at national and other levels, ensuring 
that a growing share of national and community resources 
is dedicated to basic education, and improving the 
management of existing resources for education; and 

3.6 we will rally all sectors of our society towards education for 
all, as we hereby endorse the Framework for Action 
accompanying the Declaration and undertake to review our 
progress at the national level and to share our experiences 
among ourselves and with the global community. 

4. We therefore call upon: 

4.1 international collaborators to raise substantially their support 
for our efforts to expand our national capacities for expanding 
and improving basic education services; 
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4.2 International financial institutions, in the context of 
structural adjustments to recognise education as a critical 
investment without imposing predetermined ceilings on such 
investments, and to promote an international environment 
to enable countries to sustain their socio-economic 
development; and ’ 

4.3 the community of nations to join with us in reaffirming the 
commitment to the goal of education for all and in intensifying 
their efforts to achieve it by the year 2000 or at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Inaccord with the approval by acclamation at New Delhi on this 16th 
day of December 1993, and in witness of our pledge and commitment, we 
have individually affixed our signatures to this Declaration. 

Text signed by the representatives of: 

Indonesia, China, Bangladesh, Brazil, Egypt. Mexico, Nigeria, 
Pakistan and India. 


FRAMEWORK FOR ACTION 


This framework for EFA Action is intended to assist countries in 
implementing the Delhi Declaration adopted by the Education for 
All Summit of Nine High-Population Developing Countries. It 
identifies major issues confronted by populous countries, suggests 
priorities and strategies for national action plans on the basis of the 
action pledges of the Delhi Declaration, and indicates possible areas 
of co-operation among countries. 


I. Key EFA Issues 


The nine countries vary considerably in the extent to which they are 
able to provide education to all their people. Several of the countries 
are close to placing opportunities for basic education, especially 
primary education, within reach of the whole population; others are 
still far from this goal. In spite of the diversity among the nine 
countries, there emerge a few key opportunities, challenges and 
issues that these countries have resolved to address: 

Access to Basic Education—Primary and Adult Education: 
Achieving basic education for all calls for a dual approach. On the one 
hand, vigorous measures must be taken to expand primary education 
and improve the holding power of the school in order to prevent illiteracy 
in the future. On the other hand, well targeted functional literacy and 
adult education programmes are required to serve adolescents and 
adults who have missed out on school. 

Disparity of Access: Gender is the greatest source of disparity in 
basic education. Gender and other factors contributing to disparity, 
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such as geographic remoteness, cultural diversity, and special 
disadvantages, such as those of working children and of those with 
special learning needs, need to be addressed. 

Quality of Education and Learning Achievement: Numerous 
factors influence what and how much is learned in school. Mastery 
of life skills (as defined for each socio-economic context), for example, 
is impaired when curricula are developed rigidly at the centre or 
when they are designed mainly to prepare children for the next level 
of education, to which many will not proceed, rather than to face 
the challenges of everyday life. Quality of education and even 
retention are obviously affected by the availability of essential inputs: 
teachers with the necessary training and skills, learning materials 
of interest and quality, and adequate buildings and equipment. 
Resources: Various experiences demonstrate the possibility of better 
use of existing resources and greater efficiency of existing 
programmes. All countries, however, recognise that existing 
resources are inadequate to provide essential inputs in the quantity 
and of the quality required, and that ways of mobilising additional 
resources must be found. 

Involving Society in Organisation and Management: All nine 
countries are faced with the challenge of managing large-scale EFA 
endeavours and involving all sectors of society. Decentralisation and 
devolution of authority, in various forms, are the responses that 
have been adopted. Nonetheless, numerous operational issues 
remain: (a) how authority and responsibility are to be divided among 
the central government, states and provinces, districts and 
communities, (b) how to choose the optimum modalities for mobilising 
resources at these different levels and from other sources, (c) how 
the different levels of government, the. private sector, non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs), communities, families and 
learners can be forged into a grand alliance for education for all. 


Il. Guidelines for Action in Basic Education 


On the basis of the Delhi Declaration on Education for All in the 
Nine High-Population Countries, and in support of the six specific 
pledges contained therein, the following guidelines for action are 
intended to assist and guide the countries in formulating specific 
implementation strategies: 


A. Ensuring Basic Education for Every Child 


Ensuring quality primary education for all children provides a solid 
foundation for improving the quality of a nation’s human resources. 
Primary education must, therefore, remain the top priority in all 
the nine countries. 
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SCAT ALON 


If all children are to be offered the chance for a full primary 
education of acceptable quality, two sets of action are necessary: 
(a) First, every effort will have to be made to ensure that existing 
infrastructure and schools are used efficiently and effectively. 
Measures which have proven effective in many countries include: 

- giving greater authority to communities and parents and 
making the school more accountable to the community for 
its performance; 

- developing and applying clear performance criteria for head- 
teachers and teachers and supporting them to improve 
their capability and skills to exercise authority and 
responsibility; 

- reaching agreements between the communities and school 
authorities concerning school requirements and educational 
standards; 

- providing for the production and disiribution of textbooks 
and other essential learning materials, which are proven to 
be pedagogically effective; 

- introducing small multi-grade schools in sparsely populated 
areas in order to reduce the distances children have to travel 
to reach the nearest school; and 

- offering initial instruction in the mother tongue where bi- 
lingual instruction is necessary. 

(b) Secondiy, it has to be recognised that, in many situations, children 
cannot be adequately served through more efficient and effective 
use of existing structures and institutions alone. In these situations, 
flexible non-formal programmes are required. Essential features of 
successful non-formal programmes include: 

- use of para-teachers from the community; 

_ flexible annual calendars and daily hours; 

- active community and parental involvement; 

- a simplified curriculum focused on essential learning and 
life skills identified by the community; 

- use of local languages in initial instruction whenever possible; 

- NGO-community partnerships; 

- provision for essential learning materials; and 

- use of existing facilities to keep capital cost at a minimum. 

Successful creative alternative programmes tend to be in small 
units (serving a particular group or community catchment area), 
low cost and closely related to the cultures and life styles of the 
communities they serve. Where such successful examples exist, 
they should be studied, replicated, and carefully scaled up for 
national impact, while maintaining quality. The need for a diversity 
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of programmes tailored to particular situations and circumstances 
has to be recognised and acted upon. 


B. Supporting Education Programmes for Youth and Adults 


Investments in primary education and literacy are not competing 
alternatives; they are complementary means for constructing a 
literate and educated society. In situations of scarce resources, there 
is, however, a need to focus such programmes carefully in order to 
achieve maximum impact. Countries with success in adult education 
and literacy programmes have drawn certain lessons from their 
experience: 

- In general, unschooled adolescents and young adults, with 
long lives before them, are likely to be the most motivated 
candidates for literacy programmes. 

- Just as in the case of primary education, the content of 
literacy programmes should include knowledge and skills 
required to cope with the everyday demands of living 
including reasoning and making choices that have a bearing 
on learners’ health and well- being. 

- Young parents, especially mothers, are another important 
and highly motivated clientele for literacy prograrnmes. They 
are usually eager to learn how to better care for their children, 
including how to assist them to succeed in school. 

Literacy is best achieved in a society where both children and 
adults value and use literacy in every day life. Therefore, basic 
education and literacy programmes for youth and adults - if properly 
designed and implemented can be an essential and effective part of 
a strategy for achieving universal primary education, not a 
threatening drain on scarce resources. 


C. Eliminating Disparities of Access and Equity 


Gender Disparity: Girls and women enjoy less than an equal 
opportunity to participate in basic education in most countries and 
in parts of all of them. Urgent action is needed to remedy this 
problem: $ 

- Policies and programmes for universal primary education 
and adult literacy have to give special attention to removing 
gender disparity. 

- The many successful efforts aimed at promoting gender 
equality need to be examined and the lessons drawn from 
them incorporated into national policies and programmes. 

- A special effort needs to be made to enrol adolescent girls in 
primary education and literacy programmes. 
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Reaching other Marginalised Groups: The groups traditionally left 
outside the school system - e.g. street and working children, remote 
or nomadic populations, linguistic, ethnic or cultural minorities, 
and other disadvantaged areas and groups - are unlikely to be 
reached by the simple expansion of the system. Such groups cannot 
easily adapt their lives to the schedule and requirements schools 
impose. The need to reach excluded groups and serve their learning 
needs through creative alternative approaches, some of which are 
cited above, need to be accorded increased priority. 

Potential of Communication Technologies: Large populations 
and vast geographical expanses present special needs, opportunities 
and challenges for using the power of communication technology 
and mass media in education. Many of the nine countries have 
recognised the potential of the mass media and have harnessed it to 
distance education programmes. However, the full educational 
potential of available technologies remains to be exploited. These 
range from the print and electronic media to interactive computer- 
based communication, audio and visual recording and an exploding 
agenda of still newer possibilities. 


D. Improving the Quality and Relevance of Education 


Learning Content: The curricula and content of primary schooling 
and other forms of basic education need to be critically reviewed to 
ensure that they include the knowledge and skills learners need to 
acquire to cope with demands of daily life. 

The required skills and content would certainly include: 
reasoning, problem solving, assessing and using information, making 
choices and weighing ethical questions. Basic education should also 
lead to a solid mastery of the 3Rs and knowledge of a sparingly 
selected package of practical information and life skills, which would 
provide the basis to prepare learners to pursue their education, 
either at the secondary level or on their own. 

Cultural Relevance: Basic education should be designed not only 
to provide essential learning content, but also to develop a critical 
consciousness of an individual’s particular cultural and social 
context. But this should not lead to the alienation of learners from 
their roots: their families, communities and environment. 
Language of Instruction: Where the language of instruction is other 
than the mother tongue of the learner, it is likely that initial learning 
will be slower and achievement lower. Therefore, educators have 
long advocated the initial instruction in the mother tongue. 
Teacher's Performance and Role: The role of the teacher is central 
in basic education. Nearly all issues, whether related to goals, 
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learning achievement, organisation of programmes or performance 
of the education system, involve an analysis of the role of teachers: 
their behaviour, performance, remuneration, incentives, skills and 
how they are used by the system. In particular, the traditional teacher 
recruitment and preparation model has to be re-examined in the 
light of the central goal of basic education, teaching essential learning 
and life skilis. 

Early Childhood Development: The World Declaration on 
Education for All urged countries to expand “early childhood 
care and development activities, including family and community 
interventions, especially for poor, disadvantaged and disabled 
children”. The critical issue, which arises, especially in countries 
where the majority of children fail to complete the primary 
cycle, is the relative priority to be accorded to early childhood 
education. 

The challenge is to provide affordable quality programmes of 
early childhood care and development, often community based or 
NGO-based, and linked with health care, nutrition and other 
community services, as part of a convergent and integrated total 
EFA approach to meeting the needs of the young child. Empowering 
parents and family members with knowledge and skills to understand 
and serve the development needs of children has to be a key element 
of this integrated approach. 

Assessment and Monitoring of Learning: The World Conference 
on Education for All emphasised meeting learning needs, not merely 
enrolment or time spent in schools or other educational programmes. 
It, therefore, becomes essential in measuring progress toward basic 
education to define areas and levels of achievement and to develop 
simple and widely applicable methods and instruments for assessing 
learning in these areas, such as the periodic use of sampling 
instruments. 

Educational Management Information System: This is needed 
for monitoring basic education. Such a system needs to be simple 
and robust, and useful to draw out conclusions about progress and 
problems. A few indicators should be selected and information 
systematically collected on them at all levels from the community to 
the national. 

Intermediate Goals: To ensure steady progress towards the targets 
clearly defined intermediate goals have to be established. The 
establishment and achievement of such mid-decade goals would 
present a positive account of progress towards education for all in 
various international fora, and would have a powerful impact upon 
all nations of the world. 
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E. According Basic Education the Highest Priority 


Experience from the nine countries suggest several lessons about 
mobilising and using resources effectively for basic education in the 
context of a country’s human development priorities. There is a need 
for an overall strategy for mobilising additional resources from both 
public and private sources as well as to use existing resources more 
effectively to ensure progress toward the basic education goals of 
each country. 

There is a strong need for reallocating and restructuring national 
and local resources and future governmental budgets and allocating 
additional resources to basic education, and creating the conditions 
for mobilising greater resources for basic education from diverse 
sources and using them more effectively. 


F. Rallying all Sectors of Society 


Local and Community-based Planning and Managemext: 
Decentralisation and greater involvement of communities in 
planning and management of social services are trends in all nine 
countries. Experiences from countries or areas where progress 
toward education for all has been most rapid suggest several useful 
lessons: 

Z Local area-based planning, management, social mobilisation 
and monitoring mechanisms composed ‘of the local civil 
administration, educational authorities, community leaders 
and voluntary organisations work best when established in 
geographical areas small enough to ensure convergence and 
meaningful community participation. 

-Such mechanisms have been successful in managing unified 
basic education systems, consisting of both formal and non- 
formal programmes, in the locality they serve. 

~ The experiences of all countries in decentralisation or 
community management of schools need to be compared 
and the necessary political, legislative and administrative 
measures taken to increase the decision-making and 
management authority of communities. 

Building Alliances and National Consensus: To realise the goal 
of basic education for all, it has to be perceived and presented as 
a national priority, not just as a task that concerns the Ministry 
of Education. What is required is a grand education-for-all 
alliance and a national consensus aimed at creating a learning 
society: 

- ` This alliance must include all who have a stake in and can 
contribute to the achievement of basic education for all: 
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- The political and government leadership and the educational 
authorities have to take the lead in creating the conditions 

for the formation of such an alliance. 

- One essential step is to encourage a nationwide discussion 
on education for all and to create or strengthen local 
structures of management of basic education in which all 
can participate and through which they can contribute to 
promoting education for all in their communities. 

- Major points of national agreement need to be embodied in 
appropriate legislation and in administrative measures 
setting up participatory structures that institutionalise the 
contribution of all sectors. 

- Continuity of effort and purpose is essential for achieving 
education for all. 


Ill. Co-operation among the Nine Countries and Beyond 


The large and populous countries face common problems of planning 
and managing large-scale systems of basic education in which the 
sharing of experience can be of advantage to all. While it is usually 
not possible to transplant ‘models’ from one country to another, the 
wide range of efforts to address common or similar problems in 
different countries provides a basis for valuable comparative analyses 
that can expand options and clarify the consequences of different 
courses of action. 
An Agreement: A Joint Initiative on Distance Education: The 
nine countries have agreed to work in collaboration on a distance 
education initiative, both to enhance training of teachers and other 
personnel, and to better reach neo-literates and marginalised groups. 
The initiative will be tailored to the specific needs and traditions of 
each country, to enhance existing efforts and to make use of new 
technologies. In turn, relevant international agencies will be ready 
to support, facilitate, and coordinate such an initiative by 
undertaking assessment studies, by holding meetings by capacity 
building modalities, and by seeking financial sources of support. 

The progress of EFA in the nine countries is, of course, a matter 
of world-wide concern and interest. Success in these nine countries, 
all of which play a leadership role in their respective regions, will 
give fresh impetus to EFA efforts in all countries. Hence, it is 
important that the experience and lessons of these countries be 
made known to all nations. 

The initiative of the nine countries and the commitment of their 
leaders to pursue national EFA goals and promote international co- 
operation in education provide favourable conditions for appropriate 
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international support and assistance. The central purpose of 
international co-operation should be to promote national self-reliance 
by developing endogenous capacities to formulate and carry out 
effective EFA policies. It is of singular importance that the countries 
and their international partners engage in a continuing dialogue to 
clarify priorities, identify problems, detect emerging issues and agree 
on where and how to direct international assistance in order to 
achieve the maximum pay-off in promoting self-reliance and 
sustained progress. Creating the conditions for genuine and effective 
international co-operation is the joint responsibility of each country 
and its international partners. 

Realising the aspirations of the Delhi Declaration will herald a 
dramatic improvement in global education statistics. History will 
record this achievement as a significant chapter in human progress 
and international cooperation. The nine countries and the 
international community together must make sure that this happens. 


Education for All : Status and Trends 2000: 
Assessing Learning Achievement 


Summary by K.K. Vashishtha 


EFA Forum. A number of research projects were launched 


‘Secretariat, United ‘in 


the wake of the world conference on 


i j Education for All, which met in Jomtien, 
Nations Educational Thailand in 1990. Documented studies have 
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Scientific and provided data pertaining to international, 
' ganisa regional and national levels with regard to the 
learning achievement. The present document 
examines the reasons for growing global interest 


educational measurement with a view to 


ascertaining the value of the assessment of 
students’ outcomes in promoting quality 


ucation for all children. The Jomtien 


conference had emphasised the need for 
providing opportunity to all children to attend 
school on priority basis and had stated that the 
reform efforts must focus on actual learning 
acquisition and outcome rather than exclusively 
enrolment. The document turns its attention to 
the bottom line of educational quality: actual 
student achievement as measured by tests and 
other assessment devices to look at the 


lowing: 
What are current assessment practices in the 
world? 
What special research projects have recently 
been carried out to assess the quality of 
education in various countries? 
What have we learned about overall levels of 
achievement of primary-school pupils? 
What do we know about how achievement is 
distributed both between countries and 
between regions, types of schools and 
particular groups of pupils within the same 
country? 
What have assessment and research told us 
about factors that contribute to quality 
education? 
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TERMS DEFINED 
Measurement 


Measurement is not undertaken as an end in itself. It is a useful 
operation in the processes of evaluation, or for research where 
characteristics must be measured, or as part of the tasks of 
assessment of student performance. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation commonly involves making comparisons with a standard, 
or against criteria derived from stated objectives, or with other 
programmes, curricula or organisational situations. Evaluation is 
primarily an activity involved in research and development. It may 
require the measurement of educational outcomes, and it may involve 
the testing of both individuals and groups. 


Assessment 


In general, the term ‘assessment’ should be reserved for use with 
reference to people. Such assessments are commonly based on an 
informal synthesis of a wide variety of evidence, although they might 
include the use of the test results, or responses to attitude scaled 
and questionnaires. 


Education for All - Status and Trends 2000: 
Assessing Learning Achievement 


The Growing Interest in Assessment 


The present attention of policy makers has turned from inputs to 
outputs, from process to results. Evaluation, which once focused 
almost exclusively on pupils and their performance has been 
extended to schools, teachers and the prevailing education systems. 
The broadened concept of accountability makes school accountable 
not only to government ministers, but to the communities they serve 
and to civil society as a whole. It has been realised that the 
examinations can serve as a powerful, low cost means of influencing 
the quality of what teachers teach and what pupils learn in schools. 
As such the examination agencies have an important role in 
increasing the effectiveness of schools. Also assessment may be 
viewed as a source of guidance for investing scarce educational 


resources. 
School-based Assessments 


School-based assessments provide immediate feedback to teachers 
on what pupils are learning and not learning, and thus become a 


ENS 
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basis for planning subsequent instruction. Assessments can also 
reflect practical topics and certain specialised skills such as oral 
facility or the ability to organise a hands-on project, which might 
not be captured by standardised tests. Some developing countries, 
including Ethiopia and Lesotho, have built elements of school-based 
assessment into their public examination systems. 


Public Examinations 


Public examinations are organised in most of the countries including 
many developed ones at the end of primary school and other transition 
points in schooling. These examinations serve the purpose of: 

1. selecting pupils to go on to secondary school; 

2. certifying graduates for entry into the job market; and 

3. fostering accountability for schools and school systems. 

Public examinations are known for their adverse effects as well 
and many institutions have started their own entrance examinations 
suiting to their requirements not totally relying on the results of 
public examinations. The United States, Canada and Sweden are 
the only major developed countries that do not have national public 
examinations. Public examinations play an even more important 
role in developing countries, in Africa, Asia and the Caribbean, if 
only because alternative opportunities for advancement in such 
countries tend to be more limited. In China, pupils take examinations 
at the end of the nine years of compulsory schooling in order to 
qualify for the various forms of upper secondary education. 
Subsequent exams at the end of upper secondary schooling 
determine university entrance. 


Single Country National Assessments (SCNA) 


These permit one country to compare its performance with its own 
objectives. In addition to public examinations established for purposes 
of selection and certification, many countries carry out regular and 
systematic measurement exercises designed to determine what students 
have learned as a result of their educational experiences. These are called 
‘national assessments’. 

Assessments differ from public examinations in that their goal 
is to inform policy for the education system as a whole rather than 
to certify and select individuals. They can be used for purposes as 
varied as allocating scarce resources, monitoring standards, 
informing teaching, promoting accountability, increasing public 
awareness of the importance of education and informing political 
debate. Continuous monitoring of student performance over time 
offers a means of identifying and monitoring educational trends. 
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At least fifty nations carry out national assessments, and the 
number is growing. Most such systems are in developing countries. 
Some developing countries are also marching to have mature national 
assessment systems. For example, the Chile and Argentina, have 
comprehensive and well managed assessment systems, and both 
are moving towards integrating them into large-scale monitoring 
and evaluation systems. 


Multiple Country National Assessments (MCNA) 


These permit each country to compare its performance with its own 
objectives. Cross-country comparisons are problematic because of 
different target populations, sampling procedures and testing 
instruments. Examples include Monitoring Learning Achievement 
(MLA), Programme for the Analysis of Educational Systems of the 
CONFEMEN Countries (PASEC) and Latin American Laboratory for 
Assessment of Educational Quality (Laboratorio.) 


Multiple Country International Assessments (MCIA) 


These permit countries to be compared on a single test that is 
designed to fit a common set of curriculum content across countries. 
Examples include all International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (IEA) studies prior to Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 


Multiple Country National and International Assessments 
(MCNIA) 

These permit both SCNA and MCIA. In addition, they permit each 
country to score itself on the curricula of other countries and thus 
generate a rich analysis of comparative performance. Examples 
include TIMSS, Southern Africa Consortium for Measuring 
Educational Quality (SACMEQ) and Programme for International 
Student Assessment (PISA). 


How Measurement can Improve Teaching and Learning 
Systematic measurement of student achievement and background 


variables is a potentially powerful tool for improving the quality of teaching 
and learning. Such improvement can occur in a number of ways. 


Teaching to the Test 

Well-constructed examinations that cover a broad range of material 
that pupils should master can motivate teachers to present 
appropriate material in their instruction. They can also provide 
important feedback to teachers on how well students are learning. 
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Alignment of Curricula and Instruction 


Countries design national curricula to embody the knowledge and 
skills deemed important for pupils to acquire. Even the most finely 
crafted curriculum is irrelevant, however, if teachers do not use it 
as the basis for their classroom instruction. 

Both public examinations and national assessments can serve 
the purpose of ‘aligning’ curriculum and instruction. Working from 
a coherent set of teaching and learning goals, educational policy- 
makers can make sure that both the national curriculum and the 
various measurement devices used to measure student progress 
reflect these goals. The curriculum then becomes the basis for 
classroom instruction, while the examinations and assessments 
serve as a prod for teachers to follow it. 


Informing National Education Policy 


Both public examinations and national assessments can provide 
policy-makers with important feedback on what pupils are learning 
and not learning. 

Assessments’ results are used to identify achievement problems 
among particular groups of students. The factors effecting students 
achievement (both internal and external) can be identified and may 
be utilised for curriculum reform, improvement of teacher training 
both pre-service and in-service and addressing educational 
inequalities and prioritising financial allocations. 


Increasing Public Support for Education 


Many countries go to great lengths to publicise assessment results 
as a means of focusing public attention on the importance of 
education. Favourable results can, of course, be used to enhance 
public confidence in the state education system and to build support 
for continued funding, but even unfavourable data can have 
beneficial effects. Political and educational leaders can point to such 
data as a way of mobilising public opinion behind efforts to address 
educational problems, such as underachievement among particular 
groups of students. 


Recent Research on the Quality of Education 


A new generation of national and cross-national studies has given 
us important new insights into what pupils in primary schools in 
developing countries know and are able to do. Some of these studies 
also provide valuable background information on the context in which 
learning takes place and discuss factors that contribute to quality 
teaching and learning. This document will focus on six studies 
described below: 
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Southern Africa Consortium for Measuring Educational Quality 
(SACMEQ) 

This series of individual country reports analysed the reading levels 
of pupils in Grade 6 in southern Africa. Five surveys were completed 
in 1998 (Mauritius, Namibia, Zambia, Zanzibar and Zimbabwe) and 
two others (Kenya and Malawi) were expected to do so by the end of 
1999. A second round of studies involving fifteen countries was 
scheduled for 2000. 

The SACMEQ project was undertaken by Ministers of Education 
in co-operation with the International Institute for Education 
Planning (IIEP) of UNESCO. The project’s objective is to ‘undertake 
educational policy research with the main aim of generating reliable 
information that can be used by decision-makers to plan the quality 
of education’. Another important goal is to enhance the research 
and evaluation capacity of each of the national education systems. 
It employs a ‘critical mass’ approach in which members of core groups 
receive training and then spread out to train other evaluators. 


Monitoring Learning Achievement (MLA) 

Under this joint UNESCO-UNICEF project, studies of learning 
achievement are being carried out in forty developing countries in 
Africa, Asia, the Arab world, the Caribbean, Europe and Latin 
‘America. On the basis of the data collected, countries are able to 
identify factors that promote or hinder learning in primary school, 
analyse problem areas and develop policy changes and new practices 
to improve the quality of education. 


Latin American Laboratory for Assessment of Educational 
Quality (Laboratorio) 

The Laboratorio project, with UNESCO sponsorship, is a network of 
assessment systems in eighteen Latin American countries. Tests 
are given to representative samples of students in Grade 3 and 4 in 
each country with the general aim of improving policy development 
at both the macro and micro levels. 


Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) 


The most extensive international comparative study to date, TIMSS, 
sought to measure, compare and explain learning in mathematics 
and science at three grade levels - primary, middle school and the 
end of secondary schooling — in forty-one countries and territories. 
Tests and questionnaires were administered in 1995, and reports 
at the national and international levels began to be released the 
following year. TIMSS represents the continuation of a long series of 
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studies conducted by the International Association for the Evaluation 
of Educational Achievement (IEA). 


Evaluation of a Non-Formal Education Programme in Ghana 


In 1996, the Bimoba Literacy and Farmers Co-operative Union 
(BILFACU) a small organisation in Ghana working in the areas of 
literacy, food security, women and micro-credit, decided to work 
with the non-governmental organisation Action Aid and its REFLECT 
literacy programme. 

The REFLECT programme aims at bringing about literacy, a 
change of attitude and development in communities at low cost. 
BILFACU started by selecting facilitators in consultation with the 
community. Criteria were that they be literate in Moor and English, 
that they have a spirit of volunteerism and that they be respected 
members of their community. All facilitators were trained teachers 
and one was also a village chief. The evaluators, however, found 
empowering effects of the REFLECT programme on learners. For 
instance, women had established the right to sit outside at night 
with men — and not be “sacked” by their husbands, and dared 
attend the medical clinic without a male escort. Being able to find 
their own cards, they were more confident in dealing with clinic 
staff. A woman participant was elected as Chair of Literacy 
Committee, the first woman to lead both women and men within 
living memory. Parents started an informal school and built two 
blocks themselves. They now have Primary One and Primary Two 
classes. 


Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) 


Anew, regular survey of 15-year-olds was launched in 1998 by the 
twenty-nine member countries of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) and Brazil, China, Latvia 
and the Russian Federation. The programme aims to assess whether 
education systems are providing the tools for continued learning 
that today’s young people will need over the course of a lifetime for 
full participation in society. 

PISA uses international comparative surveys of student 
achievement and best-practice analysis to produce policy-oriented 
and internationally comparable indicators of student achievement 
on a regular and timely basis. The first PISA assessment will occur 
every three years. Three ‘domains’ reading literacy, mathematical 
literacy and scientific literacy form in each cycle will be devoted to a 
‘major’ domain, assessed in depth. Major domains are reading literacy 
in 2000, mathematical literacy in 2003 and scientific literacy in 
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2006. Samples of between 4,000 and 10,000 students will be 
assessed in each country. PISA will not only assess the knowledge 
and skills of students but also ask them to report on their own, self- 
regulated learning, their motivational preferences and their 
preferences for different types of learning situations. 


Broad Findings of Recent Research 


The six studies listed above offer a number of broad insights into 
the status of educational achievement by primary-school pupils in 
countries throughout the world. These include the following: 


The Low Level of Achievement in Developing Countries 


Although there are not a lot of cross-country data on how well pupils 
in developing countries perform in relation to their counterparts in 
industrialised nations, the evidence that does exist suggests that 
the level of performance of these pupils is distressingly low, both by 
global and national standards. 


International Standards 


Results from the most recent major international comparative study, 
the Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), 
show that the students in Grade 7 in the few developing countries 
that participated had the lowest scores in both the mathematics 
and science sections. Data also show that the proportion of girls in 
Grades 7 and 8 who attained what was judged to be a satisfactory 
score in the mathematics test ranged from 22 per cent for South 
Africa and 25 per cent in Colombia to 73 per cent in Singapore. 

After surveying recent efforts to assess learning levels in South 
Africa, Jim Irvine, Regional Education Adviser for UNICEF in 
Bangkok, concluded that ‘the general picture which has emerged in 
each country is disappointing.’ In general, he said, ‘these studies 
have shown that a substantial proportion of 11- 12 year-old children 
drawn from nationally representative samples could not demonstrate 
mastery of some defined basic literacy, numeracy and life skills 
competencies, even though many of the children had been in school 
for five years or more.’ Likewise, after examining how Latin American 
countries fared in recent international assessments, Laurence Wolff 
concluded that these countries ‘have consistently scored well below 
those of North America, Europe and Asia. 


National Standards 


The SACMEQ reading literacy study conducted in five countries of 
southern Africa found that pupils were generally performing poorly 
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when judged by the standards of mastery set down by the respective 
ministries’ own reading experts and selected Grade 6 teachers. In 
only two of the five studies, Mauritius and Zimbabwe did at least 
half of their pupils attain the minimum level of reading fluency, and 
only in Zimbabwe did at least a third of pupils attain the ‘desirable’ 
level. 

In Nigeria when researchers administered cognitive tests of 
literacy numeracy and life skills to fourth graders as part of the 
Monitoring Learning Achievement project, the results were described 
as ‘generally poor’. In one test item pupils were instructed to copy a 
five-line passage into a given space. Only 8 per cent of them were 
able to do so accurately, and 40 per cent were unable to copy a 
single word or punctuation mark. 
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Change in Pupil Performance Since Jomtien 


Very few longitudinal data are available to indicate whether the 
academic performance of primary-school pupils in developing 
countries has improved since the Education for All Conference in 
Jomtien in 1990. 

Evidence from some countries suggests that it has. In India, for 
example, the District Primary Education Programme, launched in 
1994 in forty-two districts across seven states, established 
benchmarks for achievement in language and math at the conclusion 
and the penultimate year of the primary schooling cycle. An 
assessment was then carried out using a sample of 66,831 pupils to 
determine whether their achievement had improved. The results 
showed that substantial majorities of districts improved performance 
in both subject areas and at both grade levels. 

Some countries have reported no change. As part of its SACMEQ 
project, Zimbabwe set out to determine whether there had been any 
recent improvement in the literacy levels of Grade 6 pupils. The 
researchers reported ‘no significant changes in the mean scores of 
Grade 6 pupils.’ Researchers said that, since the base scores were 
‘already very low’, the lack of progress warranted a ‘major enquiry’ by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture. Other scholars have suggested, 
however, that, given structural changes that were 
affecting the country during that period, the fact that scores did not 
decline should be viewed as a positive sign. 


Differences within Countries Exceed Those Between Them 


One important lesson from cross-national studies is that achievement 
differences between regions within countries tend to surpass those 
between countries. To be sure, large-scale projects such as TIMSS 
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report huge differences in the median scores of countries at the top 
and those at the bottom and between developed and developing 
nations. Within regions of the world, however, and among nations 
that have common cultural, linguistic, socio-economic and other 
features, differences between national are small. Most recent MLA 
studies, show that the variation in performance between pupils 
within countries are larger than those between countries. 

In their study of schools in thirteen Latin American and 
Caribbean countries, researchers from the Laboratorio concluded 
that, with the important exception of Cuba, achievement differences 
between the nations’ are not highly significant. 

The MLA project in Slovakia also found important regional 
differences. Pupils in Bratislava showed statistically higher 
proficiency in Slovak language and life skills than those in both 
East Slovakia and West Slovakia. Similarly, a study in Sri Lanka 
found that pupils were performing ‘at a very low level’ in the districts 
of Moneragala, Kegalle and Ratnapura. The authors called for giving 
priority to these districts in the allocation of facilities, supplies and 
teacher training. 


Regional Disparities in Pupils Performance 


In many countries, there are wide disparities in academic 
achievement between pupils in various geographic regions. Such 
difference results from numerous factors, including characteristics 
of the population, and the human and financial resources available 
to support schools. In their studies in southern Africa, SACMEQ 
researchers found major differences in reading between urban and 
rural areas except in Zambia. 

When they looked at reading levels among Grade 6 pupils, 
SACMEQ analysts in Namibia found that ‘at the overall national 
level the picture was rather gloomy,’ with only 26 per cent of 
learners reaching ‘minimal’ level of mastery. Closer scrutiny of 
the data showed that the proportion of pupils attaining minimal 
mastery ranged from 5 per cent in Windhoek. Similar distributions 
were found among the 8 per cent of students who scored at a 
‘desirable’ level, with some regions producing virtually no such 
students. 

The SACMEQ study in Mauritius found that, by and large, the 
state has succeeded in providing ‘reasonably adequate’ material 
inputs to schools and ‘ensuring that there has been an equitable 
distribution of these inputs among districts.’ By contrast, researchers 
found ‘considerable inequity’ across districts when it came to human 
resources, notably the quality of teachers and school heads. 
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Achievement Differences Between Types of ‘Schools and Groups 
of Pupils 


Data show that, in addition to wide overall fluctuations in 
achievement levels between various regions of a country, there are 
usually important disparities among different groups of pupils and 
between various types of schools. The most frequently cited 
disparities involve the following: 

Socio-economic Status 

Pupils who come from homes with high socio-economic status (SES) 
as measured by factors such as family income, parental education 
and books in the home consistently score better on measures of 
achievement than pupils from low-SES families. This is a pattern 
that applies to countries of all kinds, including developed nations 
that they have taken steps to guarantee equal educational 
opportunities for all. 

Gender 

Data from developing countries frequently show that boys have an 
advantage over girls in areas relating to access to education, including 
retention and drop-out rates. The reasons for this advantage are 
complex and include the need for girls to work inside or outside the 
home, early marriage and pregnancy, less ambitious expectations 
by parents and a host of other cultural attitudes toward the education 
of girls and women. 

However, patterns regarding gender differences in achievement 
vary widely not only from country to country but within countries 
depending on the subject matter, grade level and the types of pupils 
and schools being examined. In many, if not most, instances the 
variation in ability and achievement between the sexes is small when 
compared with the variation within groups of the same sex. This is 
confirmed by the most recent MLA studies in eleven African countries. 

No common pattern emerged in gender differences from TIMSS. 
Nevertheless, while gender differences among students in Grade 7 
and 8 were relatively low in mathematics, those in science were 
more pronounced. Boys performed better in half of the participating 
countries, especially in Grade 8. 

Perhaps the most significant finding of the SACMEQ study relates 
to the large performance differentials that were documented in all 
five countries between the highest and lowest socio-economic groups, 
and between pupils in schools in cities and those in schools in rural 
areas. It was concluded, ‘that at the primary level, the differences 
between regions, socio-economic groups and school locations were 
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much more important than gender differences.’ This suggests the 
need not only for ‘better allocation of teachers and resources’ but ‘a 
massive reform of the system’. 


School Location 


Pupils in urban areas perform, on average, better than their 
counterparts in rural schools. The reasons generally given include 
the fact that big cities and, to a lesser extent, mid-sized urban 
areas have relatively large proportions of high-SES families. Schools 
in such areas often have better facilities and are in a favourable 
position to attract good teachers. 


Types of Schools 


A general conclusion is drawn that urban pupils score higher 
than rural ones, although the margin of difference varies from 
modest in Bostvana and Malawi to quite dramatic in Madagascar. 
The data also show that in almost half of the cases, the mean 
scores for girls were higher than those of boys. In Mali and Malawi, 
boys did slightly better than girls in all three subjects. Comparisons 
of pupils in private and public schools show that in almost all 
cases the privately-schooled children did better. A conspicuous 
exception was Mauritius, where public-school students had higher 
scores in all three subjects domains. 


The Importance of Disaggregating Data 


Disparities in achievement among various groups of pupils raise 
important policy issues for national education systems, and analysis 
of the nature of these disparities can be an effective tool for addressing 
these issues. Such data can, among other things, identify students 
and schools with the greatest educational needs and guide decisions 
about how to allocate educational resources in the most effective 
way. They also highlight the importance of tailoring curriculum and 
teaching strategies to the differing needs of pupils. In order to make 
maximum use of results from national assessments, it is important 
to look beyond aggregated data. 


The International Life Skills Survey 


The International Adult Literacy Survey has shown that direct 
measures of skills are better predictors of successful participation 
in society than previous indicators such as education credentials. 
The International Life Skills Survey (IALS), now under development 
by OECD, Statistics Canada and the National Center for Education 
Statistics in the United States, measures a wide array of basic life 
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skills directly linked to social and economic success of the adult 
population. In addition to the traditional areas of Prose and 
Document Literacy and Numeracy, IALS measures: 

Critical areas of life skills achievement included problem solving, 
practical cognition, teamwork and Information and Communication 
Technology Literacy. 


Factors that Contribute to Achievement 


Most of the findings presented in the previous sections attempted 
to answer questions related to pupil achievement levels and to 
disparities in different countries. Discussions of disparity issues 
leads directly to policy questions such as: What is the relative 
impact on learning of educational policies vis-a-vis 
environmental factors? What educational inputs have the most 
impact on pupil achievement? What groups of pupils are most 
likely to fail and thus might benefit from targeted interventions? 
School-related factors are a function of school policies defined ' 
by political and educational leaders at the national, district or local 
level, which include retention policies, the qualification of teachers, 
the length of the school year and day, homework policies, the 
availability of textbooks and other educational materials, and how 
convenient schools are to where pupils live. The in-school factors 
known to influence achievement can be grouped into teacher 
characteristics and school resources. 


Relative Impact of Contextual and School-related Factors 


While both contextual and school-related factors are present and 
significant in all countries, their relative influence varies from 
country to country. In general, contextual factors are particularly 
useful in explaining achievement differentials among pupils in 
developed countries, whereas school-related factors tend to be 
relatively important determinants of such differences in developing 
nations. 

Studies in industrial nations of Europe and North America 
have consistently found a negative correlation between family 
size and educational achievement, while similar studies in Kenya 
and the United Republic of Tanzania have found that the 
correlation is positive. By contrast, the availability of teaching 
materials is strongly correlated with student performance in 
developing countries but not in developed countries. Many other 
studies seem to show that the influence of the home environment 
on scholastic performance is weaker in developing countries 
than in developed countries. 
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Effects of Contextual Factors on Achievement 


The personal characteristics and family environments of pupils 
go far to explain variations in learning achievement. Findings 
from international surveys have pointed out the impact of factors 
ranging from parental education and expectations to family size 
and the distance to school. Pupil personal factors such as attitude 
and motivation have been found to influence learning in a wide 
variety of subjects under various conditions. In fact, pupil's 
perceptions of the value of learning particular subjects may be 
considered as both inputs and outcomes of educational process, 
since their attitudes can be related to educational achievement 
in ways that reinforce higher or lower performance. 


Effects of School-related Factors on Achievement 


Moroccan MLA researchers also identified a number of school-related 
factors that impacted on achievement. Academic performance was 
found to be inversely correlated with the amount of time that pupils 
spent getting to and from school. Improving the organisation of school 
transport thus emerged as a reasonable priority for policy-makers. 
Forcing substantial numbers of pupils to repeat grades was neither 
academically sound nor cost-effective. 

The District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) assessment 
in India found that ‘districts having [the] maximum number of schools 
holding the complete range of competency based materials’ registered 
higher pupil achievement than did other districts. 

The SACMEQ study in Mauritius found a high correlation 
between reading proficiency and going to extra tuition after school. 
In a similar vein, the MLA study in Nigeria concluded that the low 
overall level of achievement reported was ‘largely due to very low 
level of literacy competence on the part of the pupils (possibly and 
their teachers too).’ The report concluded, ‘There is therefore an 
urgent need to improve the teaching of English Language’. Likewise, 
the MLA survey in Mauritius found that pupils on the island of 
Rodrigues were having particular difficulty with English and that 
this lack of proficiency was affecting their performance in numeracy 
and life skills. 


Teacher Recruitment and Training 

This issue was divided into three variables: the academic level of 
recruitment, pre-service training and on-the-job training. The data 
are decisive but difficult to evaluate, in part because the sample 
included only 120 teachers in each grade in each country. Nevertheless, 
analysis leads to some results that warrant further research. 
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Recruitment of teachers was studied at three academic levels: 
tenth grade or less, more than tenth grade but without graduation 
from secondary school, and graduation from secondary school or 
more. In general, there is a small gain in going from the first to the 
second category, but going to the third category produced no gain 
or even to a loss. Thus there seems to be a weak, and statistically 
non-significant, benefit from additional years of academic studies 
by teachers, but this gain is quite soon saturated. 

Analysis of the impact of pre-service training is complicated by 
the fact that it was not possible to control for other dimensions of 
such training, such as its duration or content. Moreover, results 
lack consistency from one country to another. Nevertheless, it seems 
that pre-service training has.a positive impact of the order of 4 per 
cent of standard deviation a year. 

Data on the impact of on-the-job training in the four countries 
show that, with the exception of Grade 2 in Senegal, one period of 
training has no positive-and even a negative-effect, but several 
periods have a strong positive impact. This finding suggests that 
training pays if it is repeated. 


Class organisation 


Data on this topic cover three variables: multi-grade classes, double 
shifts and class size. Fortunately, results in these areas are consistent 
across grades and across countries. They show that multi-grade 
and double shift classes impede pupil learning, as do large classes. 
The question is: at which scale? 

Multigrade classes gather pupils from different grades around 
one teacher. Except in Senegal, the results show a loss of around 
15 per cent of standard error in Grade 2 (the loss is not significant 
in Grade 5, where the point estimate is -5 per cent). Double-shift 
classes make it possible to have two student cohorts working with 
the same teacher in the same classroom at different times in the 
day, typically morning and afternoon. Data show that the general 
effect is to lower children’s learning, although Cameroon in Grade 
5 is a curious exception. Larger classes seem to have a very weak 
negative effect on children’s learning: The striking fact, therefore, 
is the quasi-absence of effect of larger classes. 


How Countries Use Assessment to Improve Student Learning 


Developing countries have used information gathered through 
national assessments to improve teaching and learning in a wide 
variety of ways. This section will discuss some of these 
approaches. 
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Targeting of Scarce Resources 


A number of developing countries have made effective use of 
assessment data to identify significant learning problems and then 
to direct financial and other resources toward addressing them. Such 
targeting allows these countries to make more effective and efficient 
use of scarce resources. 

Chile established a national assessment system in 1978, which 
got abolished in 1984 and revived in 1988 and recognised as the 
Sistema de Medicion de Calidad de la Educacion (SIMCE). The 
programme tests all pupils in Grades 4 and 8 in Spanish and 
arithmetic, and a 10 per cent sample of pupils is tested in the natural 
sciences, history and geography. Information is also obtained on 
attitudes and backgrounds of teachers and parents, and on school 
efficiency; teachers received reports of how their classes did on each 
of the assessed objectives. 


Shaping Classroom Teaching 


Thailand organised a national assessment programme in 1981 at 
the same time that it introduced a new higher secondary school 
curriculum in 1981. The assessment programme was designed 
not only to report on the achievement levels of Thai students but 
to encourage teachers and administrators to widen the scope of 
their lessons beyond the needs of students who would sit for 
university entrance examinations. Like the new curriculum itself, 
the assessment programme emphasised affective learning 
outcomes such as attitudes toward work, moral values and social 
participation. 

Various countries have used assessments to affect teaching. 
Lesotho constructed skills checklists and booklets with sample test 
questions to accompany a new core curriculum, while Chile looked 
at the affective domain. Like Thailand, Chile has used its 
assessments to put more emphasis on the academic needs of 
students not going on to universities. China followed this course 
after discovering that while pupils were doing reasonably well in 
learning to read, write and do mathematics, their knowledge of life 
skills was lagging. Zanzibar used data from its MLA research to 
promote active learning strategies and a child-centered approach 
to teaching. 

In some cases, the impact of assessments can be measured 
in negative terms. In Kenya, for example, officials found that 
subjects such as health, nutrition and agriculture, which were 
not tested, received little attention in classrooms. Teachers in 
Ethiopia, Madagascar and Zambia have been reported to have 
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ignored the teaching of practical subjects because such topics 
are not tested. 


Influencing Textbooks and Curricula 


In addition to affecting classroom teaching, the assessment 
programme in Thailand had a major impact on curriculum 
development. Results of the assessment showed that students 
were performing at an unsatisfactory level in both science 
and mathematics, especially when it came to applying this 
knowledge to practical problem. The Department of Curriculum 
and Instructional Development used these quantitative data in 
1989 to revise the curriculum in order to emphasise process 
skills. 

Kenya altered the content of public examinations at the end of 
primary schooling to include a much broader spectrum of cognitive. 
Emphasis was simultaneously shifted from measurement of pupils’ 
ability to memorise factual information to the testing of 
comprehension and application of knowledge. 


Building Public Support for Education 


As already noted, Chile used the results of the SIMCE assessments 
to bolster public awareness of education. Student performance 
was reported by school, location and region, and results were 
publicised through newspapers, radio, television, posters and 
videos. Manuals were published to explain the results, and parents 
used test scores when deciding where to send their children to 
school. As a result of these efforts, the assessment programme 
enjoyed widespread public support. Other countries that have 
successfully used assessments to build support for public 
education include Kenya and Sudan, where the results of national 
public examinations are published annually in order to provide 
parents with an opportunity to compare schools. On the other 
hand, Mexico has demonstrated a longstanding reluctance to 
publicise examination results. 


Testing for the Benefit of Learning in Tunisia 


In 1995-96, the Tunisian Ministry of Education, in cooperation with 
UNICEF, launched the experimental phase of the “Basic 
Competencies Programme” which was aimed at improving the 
effectiveness, equity and quality of the educational system. 

Since the launching of the project, a computerised data base 
has been set up with a sample of 50 experimental schools and a 
group of 20 control schools. The students’ results in the 4 tests are 
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entered in the data base and then processed so as to review their 
learning achievements. 


Assessing Learning Readiness 

Costa Rica has given initial diagnostic assessments to 10 per cent 
of children entering first grade in order to develop information on 
their physical, cognitive and social-emotional status. These data 
are then to be used to establish guidelines for appropriate learning 
experiences in pre-school and first grade classrooms. 


Issues of Measurement 


Various issues pertaining to measurement come across policy makers 
especially when the assessment is to be used for improving students 
achievement. 


What to Assess? 


Most countries focus assessments on reading, writing and 
mathematics and, possibly, other core subjects such as science. 
Some ministries of education, however, are also interested in how 
students perform in affective domains. Colombia measured attitudes 
toward school, while the SIMCE programme in Chile evaluated pupils’ 
self-esteem. In recent years a number of countries have attempted 
to evaluate life skills, and the MLA project put considerable emphasis 
on developing techniques for doing so. China, for example, included 
a number of questions aimed at determining how well children were 
prepared to deal with accidents (such as oil catching fire in a kitchen) 
and how much autonomy they showed on matters such as changing 
light bulbs and choosing the right tools. 


Sampling 

National assessments are undertaken for the purpose of estimating 
achievement levels for the system as a whole rather than for 
individual students. Colombia, for example, has developed a “master 
sample” that will be maintained over a ten-year period using 5,000 
schools out of a universe of 50,000 pupils in 960 schools using a 
stratified random sample of 24 pupils from each of 32 schools in 
each of the 30 states of the Federation as well as 24 pupils from 
each of 16 schools in the Federal Capital Territory of Abuja. 


Requirements of a Good Survey 


Poorly-designed and poorly-executed studies provide little that is of 
use of Ministers because they cannot be used in any meaningful 
way for policy analysis and development. 
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To conceptualise, conduct and interpret international surveys is 
far from being an easy matter and Beaton and his colleagues list a 
number of concerns, related mainly to quality and relevance. They 
suggest that a good study should stand the test of the following 
questions: 

e Aims of the study: are the research questions and results really 
responding to them? 

e Design of the study: was the sampling conducted to result in 
accurate estimates? 

e Target population: what about the ‘excluded’ population, such 
as pupils living in very isolated areas? Is it less than 5 per cent 
of all pupils in the ‘desired’ target population, as usually required? 

e Sampling: are the standard errors of sampling given in the tables 
of results? Are they acceptable for the purposes of the study? 

e Instrument construction: how do the test instruments cover 
different national curricula? What about problems of bias and 
translation? 

e Data collection: are the levels of missing schools less than 10 
per cent and the level of missing students less than 20 per cent? 
These are the absolute maximum levels. 


Quality of Data 

Assessment programmes in all countries must deal with qualitative 
issues of reliability, validity and the comparability of data over time. 
It is important that data be reported with the standard errors of 
sampling. 


Security 


Assuring the integrity of examinations is central both to obtaining 
reliable data and to maintaining public confidence in the assessment 
process. Developed and developing countries alike have been forced 
to deal with acts of cheating ranging from smuggling notes into 
examination rooms and passing information during the course of 
examinations to the illicit purchase of entire examinations and the 
physical intimidation of test monitors and scorers. 

Research suggests that the level of malpractice varies greatly 
from country to country. Some of the variation reflects cultural 
differences; what is dishonest in one context may be viewed as 
helping a friend in another. But levels of malpractice are also a 
reflection of conscious policy. Examination officials can take obvious 
steps to assure the security of testing sites, such as guarding copies 
of the examinations beforehand and providing adequate monitors, 
but other protective steps.are more complicated. Cheating may be 
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more of a temptation in situation s where students perceive a 
disconnect between hard work and success on the examinations. 
Students who believe that their schooling has left them poorly 
prepared for a test may see no alternative to malpractice. Likewise, 
teachers confronted with overly ambitious syllabuses or insufficient 
resources may be tempted to look for ways to give their students an 
edge. 


Political Influences 


Although a strong case can be made on educational grounds for 
using assessments to improve teaching and learning, political forces 
sometimes intervene to limit such use. Countries show reluctance 
in publishing examination results to hide the low levels of pupil 
achievement for various reasons. 

Political forces can also become important to the extent that 
assessment activities succeed in encouraging educational reform. 
‘National assessment data on the functioning of a school system 
can play an important role in ensuring that the selection of 
educational priorities does not depend solely on the values of 
politically powerful groups. 

Lack of understanding of the potential impact of assessment on 
educational quality can also be a problem. In Colombia, for example, 
manager of National Assessment System (NAS) made great strides 
in building a technically reliable system, and during its early stages 
considerable attention was paid to the dissemination of results both 
to government policy-makers and to the public as a whole. 


Conclusions 


The experience of developed and developing countries alike in carrying 
out national assessments has led to a body of general principles 
about how best to organise such measurement exercises and how 
to make the most effective use of the data they generate. Here are 
some of these principles. 


Clarity of Purpose 

Assessments of student learning can be organised in a multitude of 
ways and serve a variety of purposes, and no single approach will 
accomplish all objectives. In mounting an assessment project, 
national policymakers must clarify the goals they hope to reach and 
then design a measurement approach appropriate to these goals. 
The process of organising a national assessment can, in turn, help 
policy-makers develop a better sense of curricular performance and 
other goals. For example, if the most important goal is to map overall 
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achievement at the national level, then an assessment system based 
on systematic sampling of pupils at key points in their educational 
process is most likely warranted. If the goal is to assess strengths 
and weaknesses of particular pupils and to provide feedback to 
classroom teachers, then quite a different model is required. 


Underlying Values 


The design of any assessment programmes involves assumptions — 
stated or unstated - about the fundamental values that underlie 
any state education system. If the assessment is to accomplish its 
goals, it is important that these assumptions are transparent and 
that there be general agreement among various stakeholders that 
they are fair and reasonable. One of the most important value 
judgments typically involves the target population of test takers. 
Other value judgments revolve around equity issues such as 
organisation of data to highlight learning problems in particular 
regions or among particular groups. 


Linking Assessment to Improved Teaching and Learning 


The ultimate purpose of any national assessment exercise must be to 
improve the quality of teaching and learning. This ‘bottom line’ should 
be kept in mind in designing each aspect of the measurement process. 
Policy-makers and managers must also be alert to negative effects that 
assessment can have on teaching and learning, such as narrowing 
the range of topics taught by classroom teachers. The usefulness of 
assessments in improving pupil/student achievement depends to a 
large extent on the kind of information that is reported. Assessments 
that probe topics such as student backgrounds and teacher attitudes 
and preparation are more useful than those limited to measuring 
student knowledge alone. Likewise, assessments that permit analysis 
of critical thinking or problem-solving skills are more useful to teachers 
and administrators than those that supply more generalised 
information. 


Capacity-building and Technical Competence 


Participating in cross-national assessment projects - with the 
resultant infusion of knowledge, training and experience — can be 
an effective and cost-efficient way to jump start this process, but it 
is only a first step. Assembling an inter-disciplinary team of 
professionals takes time. It has been suggested that national testing 
agencies should be judged both by the quality of the tests they develop 
and the nature of the feedback that these test produce. In addition, 
‘an effective testing agency must be able to make professional 
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decisions on politically and professionally controversial and sensitive 
issues, such as the language of assessment, test coverage and 
fairness, and appropriate testing for practical subjects’. 


The Limitations of Assessment 


It is important for managers of national assessment programmes to 
understand the limitations as well as the potential of such 
programmes. The most obvious limitations stem from structural 
problems in the school system itself. The usefulness of such 
programmes can be limited by a shortage of places in secondary 
schools, poor quality teaching, inadequate supplies, language 
problems and other forces beyond the control of assessment 
authorities. 

Assessments can have negative as well as positive consequence. 
Critics of ministry of education policies, for example, can seize on 
low scores as a weapon to serve their own political purposes. 
Examinations can have the effect of limiting the topics that classroom 
teachers cover in their instruction, and test questions that stress 
recall and recognition of factual information rather than broader 
thinking skills will send the wrong sort of messages to teachers. 
Financing Assessments 
Developing countries must make difficult choices about how to 
allocate scarce resources. In nations whose state education system 
lacks adequate school buildings, textbooks and other basic resources, 
it is reasonable to ask whether it is appropriate to divert funds into 
assessment activities. 


Dissemination and Public Support 


If assessments are to enhance student achievement, there must be 
a substantial degree of national consensus about their value. There 
must be strong political will among national leaders and there must 
be a commitment to long-term support of a process that may bring 
disturbing as well as positive news, especially at the outset. Regular 
and timely public dissemination of assessment results must be built 
into the process and dissemination must take forms that are readily 
understood by the public at large especially the release of statistics. 


Future Prospects 

The insights described above regarding the assessment of learning 
achievement within the context of formal education can be extended 
to broader concerns about the levels of literacy, life skills, and social 
and employment skills of the general population in the rapidly 
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changing global society. The need is being felt to shift the basis of 
such assessments from a curriculum-oriented to a competency-based 
approach. Instead of assessing student performance in relation to 
defined school curriculum objectives, the focus could be on the extent 
to which youth and adults have acquired the fundamental generic 
competencies that are necessary for them to function in, and benefit 
from, modern society. Assessment of these competencies, which may 
be acquired either in or out of school, would begin with basic literacy 
and numeracy. It would also cover capacity for creativity and the 
ability to search for, access and understand information; to make 
sound judgments about the relevance and truth of the information; 
to use the knowledge obtained in solving problems; and to 
communicate information and ideas. 


The Salamanca Statement and 
Framework for Action on Special 
Needs Education 


Adopted by the World 
Conference on Special 


Needs Education: 
Access and Quality, 
Salamanca, Spain, 
7-10 June 1994. 


Summary by Neerja Shukla 


More than 300 participants representing 92 
governments and 25 international organisations 
met in Salamanca, Spain on 7-10 June 1994 to 
further the objective of Education for All by 
considering the fundamental policy shifts required 
to promote the approach of inclusive education. 
The conference adopted the Salamanca Statement 
on Principles, Policy and Practice in Special Needs 
Education and a Framework for Action which 
were informed by the principle of inclusion by 
recognition of the need to work towards “schools 
for all” — institutions which include everybody 
celebrate differences, support learning and 
respond to individual needs. Special needs 
education cannot advance in isolation and has to 
form part of an overall educational strategy. 
The document is divided into two sections: 
the Statement and the Framework for Action on 
Special Needs Education. The statement 
reaffirmed the right to education of every 
individual as enshrined in the 1948 Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, renewed the 
pledge made by the World Community at the 
1990 World Conference on Education for All 
ensuring right for all regardless of individual 
differences and recalled the several United 
Nations Declarations culminating in the 1993 
United Nations Standard Rules on the 
Equalisation of Opportunities for Persons with 
Disabilities, which urged States to ensure that 
the education of persons with disabilities is an 
integral part of the education system. The 
Statement divided into five sections is as follows: 


1. We the delegates of the World Conference 
on Special Needs Education representing 
ninety two governments and twenty-five 
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international organisations, assembled here in Salamanca, Spain 
from 7-10 June 1994 hereby reaffirm our commitment to 
Educational for All, recognising the necessity and urgency of 
providing education for children, youth and adults with special 
educational needs within the regular education system, and 
further hereby endorse the Framework for Action on Special 
Needs Education that governments and organisations may be 
guided by the spirit of its provisions and recommendations. 

2. We believe and proclaim that: 

e every child has a fundamental right to education, and must 
be given the opportunity to achieve and maintain an 
acceptable level of learning, 

e every child has unique characteristics, interests, abilities 
and learning needs, 

e education systems should be designed and educational 
programmes implemented to take into account the wide 
diversity of other characteristics and needs, 

e those with special educational needs must have access to 
regular schools which should accommodate them within a 
child-centred pedagogy capable of meeting these needs, and 

e regular schools with this inclusive orientation are the most 
effective means of combating discriminatory attitudes, 
creating welcoming communities, building an inclusive 
society and achieving education for all; moreover, they provide 
an effective education to the majority of children and improve 
the efficiency and ultimately the cost-effectiveness of the 
entire education system. 

3. We call upon all governments and urge them to: 

e give the highest policy and budgetary priority to improve 
their education systems to enable them to include all children 
regardless of individual differences or difficulties, 

e adopt as a matter of law or policy the principle of inclusive 
education, enrolling all children in regular schools, unless 
there are compelling reasons for doing otherwise, 

e develop demonstration projects and encourage exchanges 
with countries having experience with inclusive schools, 

e establish decentralised and participatory mechanisms for 
planning, monitoring and evaluating educational provision 
for children and adults with special education needs, 

e encourage and facilitate the participation of parents, 
communities and organisation of persons with disabilities 
in the planning and decision-making processes concerning 
provision for special educational needs, 
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invest greater effort in early identification and intervention 
strategies, as well as in vocational aspects of inclusive education, 
ensure that, in the context of a systemic change, teacher 
education programmes, both pre-service and in-service, 
et the provision of special needs education in inclusive 
schools. 


4. We also call upon the international community; in particular we 
call upon: 


Governments with international cooperation programmes 
and international funding agencies, especially the sponsors 
of the World Conference on Education for All, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO), the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), and the 
World Bank; 

to endorse the approach of inclusive schooling and to support 
the development of special needs education as an integral 
part of all education programmes; 

the United Nations and its specialised agencies, in particular 
the International Labour Organisation (ILO), the World Health 
Organisation (WHO), UNESCO and UNICEF; 

to strengthen their inputs for technical cooperation, as well 
as to reinforce their cooperation and networking for more 
efficient support to the expanded and integrated provision 
of special needs education; ý 
non-governmental organisations involved in country 
programming and service delivery; 

to strengthen their collaboration with the official national 
bodies and to intensify their growing involvement in planning, 
implementation and evaluation of inclusive provision for 
special educational needs; 

UNESCO, as the United Nations agency for education; 

to ensure that special needs education forms part of every 
discussion dealing with education for all in various forums, 
to mobilise the support of organisations of the teaching 
profession in matters related to enhancing teacher education 
as regards provision for special educational needs; 

to stimulate the academic community to strengthen research 
and networking and to establish regional centres of 
information and documentation, also, to serve as a 
clearinghouse for such activities and for disseminating the 
specific results and progress achieved at country level in 
pursuance of this statement; and 
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ə to mobilise funds through the creation within its next 
Medium-Term Plan (1996-2002) of an expanded programme 
for inclusive schools and community support programmes, 
which would enable the launching of pilot projects that 
showcase new approaches for dissemination, and to develop 
indicators concerning the need for and provision of special 
needs education. 

5. Finally, we express our warm appreciation to the Government 
of Spain and to UNESCO for the organisation of the Conference, 
and we urge them to make every effort to bring this Statement 
and the accompanying Framework for Action to the attention of 
the world community, especially at such important forums as 
the World Summit for Social Development (Copenhagen, 1995) 
and the World Conference on Women (Beijing, 1995). Adopted 
by acclamation, in the city of Salamanca, Spain, on this 10° of 
June, 1994. 

The purpose of the Framework for Action on Special Needs 
Education adopted by the World Conference on Special Needs 
Education organised by the Government of Spain in cooperation 
with UNESCO was to inform policy and guide action by governments, 
international organisations, national aid agencies, non-government 
organisations and other bodies in implementing the Salamanca 
Statement on Principles, Policy and Practice in Special Needs 
Education. It draws heavily on the experiences of participating 
countries especially the Standard Rules on the Equalisation of 
Opportunities for Persons with Disabilities. The guiding principle 
that informs this Framework is that schools accommodate all 
children regardless of their physical, intellectual, social, emotional, 
linguistic or other conditions. This should include disabled and gifted 
children, street and working children, children from remote or 
nomadic populations, and children from linguistic, ethnic or cultural 
minorities and children from other disadvantaged and marginalised 
areas or groups. In this context, the term “special educational needs” 
refers to all those children and youth whose needs arise from 
disabilities or learning difficulties. Schools have to find ways of 
successfully educating all children, including those who have serious 
disadvantages and disabilities and include them in the educational 
arrangement made for the majority of children. The challenge before 
inclusive school is to develop a child-centred pedagogy capable of 
successfully providing quality education to all children, change 
discriminatory attitudes, create welcome communities and develop 
an inclusive society. Special needs education assumes that human 
differences are normal and that learning must accordingly be adapted 
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to the needs of the child. A child-centred pedagogy is beneficial to 
all students and, as a consequence, to society as a whole and it 
substantially reduces the dropout and repetition. Child-centred 
schools thus respect both the differences and the dignity of all human 
beings. 

New thinking in special needs education is that all children 
should learn together, wherever possible, regardless of any 
difficulties or differences they may have. Experiences of various 
countries have also demonstrated that the integration of children 
and youth with special needs can achieve the fullest educational 
progress and social integration. Success of inclusive schools 
requires a concerted effort not only by teachers and school staff, 
but also by peers, parents, families and volunteers. The reforms 
of social institutions depend above all, upon the conviction, 
commitment and good will of the individuals who constitute society. 
Inclusive schools must recognise and respond to the diverse needs 
of their students, accommodating both different styles and rates 
of learning and ensuring quality education to all through 
appropriate curricula, organisational arrangements, teaching 
strategies, resource use and partnerships with their communities. 
There should be a continuum of support and services to match 
the continuum of special needs encountered in every school. 
Inclusive schooling is the most effective means for building 
solidarity between children with special needs and their peers. 
Children with special needs should receive whatever extra support 
they may require to ensure their effective education. Special classes 
and special schools are to be recommended only in those infrequent 
cases where it is clearly demonstrated that education in regular 
classrooms is incapable of meeting a child's educational and social 
needs. Some countries have well-established systems of special 
schools. In such cases, they could work as valuable resources as 
their staff has expertise needed for early screening and 
identification of children with disabilities. Special schools or units 
within inclusive schools may continue to provide the most suitable 
education to smaller number of children with disabilities. 
Investment in existing special schools should be geared to their 
new and expanded role of providing professional support to regular 
schools. Countries having a few or no special schools would be 
advised to concentrate their efforts on the development of inclusive 
schools and the specialised services needed e.g. provision of teacher 
training, establishment of resource centres with suitable staff 
and equipments. Experiences, especially in developing countries 
indicate that the high cost of special schools means that only a 
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small minority of students with special needs, usually an urban 
elite, benefit from them. Educational planning by governments 
should concentrate on education for all persons, in all regions of 
a country and in all economic conditions through both public and 
private schools. This Framework is intended as an overall guide 
to planning action in special needs education and it should be 
adapted to fit local requirements and circumstances. To be effective 
it must be complemented by national, regional and local plans of 
actions inspired by a political and popular will to achieve education 
for all. 

The document has provided guidelines for action at the national 
level, which has five sections: Policy and Organisation, School 
Factors, Recruitment and Training of Educational personnel, Priority 
Areas and Community Perspectives. 


Policy and Organisation 


Under this section, integrated education and community based 
rehabilitations have been mentioned as complementary and 
mutually supportive approaches to serve those with special needs 
as both are based upon the principles of inclusion, integration 
and participation, and represent well-tested and cost-effective 
approaches to promoting equality of access for those with special 
educational needs. Emphasis has been laid on recognition of 
principle of equality through legislation, adoption of parallel and 
complementary legislative measures in the field of health, social 
welfare, vocational training and employment as support to 
educational legislation, access to be provided to each child with a 
disability to the neighbourhood school, mainstreaming children 
with disabilities as an integral part of national plan for achieving 
education for all, special attention to the needs of children and 
youth with severe or multiple disabilities, community based 
rehabilitation to be a part of a global strategy for supporting cost 
effective education and training for people with educational needs 
and coordination between educational authorities and those 
responsible for health, employment and social services. It has 
also stated that educational policies should take full account of 
individual differences and situations. The importance of sign 
language as a means of communication among the deaf should be 
recognised, as a medium of communication and provisions should 
be made to ensure that all deaf persons have access to education 
in their national sign language. Both policies and financing 
arrangements should encourage and facilitate the development of 
inclusive schools and the barrier in movement from special schools 
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to regular schools should be removed. Progress towards inclusion 
should be monitored carefully. 


School Factors 


Developing Inclusive schools that cater for a wide range of pupils in 
both urban and rural areas requires the articulation of a clear and 
forceful policy on inclusion together with adequate financial provision, 
an effective public information effort to combat prejudice and create 
informed and positive attitudes, an extensive programme of 
orientation and staff training, and the provision of necessary support 
services. Changes in all the following aspects of schoolings, as well 
as many others, are necessary to contribute to the success of inclusive 
schools, curriculum, buildings, school organisation, pedagogy, 
assessment, staffing, school ethos and extracurricular activities. 
Most of the changes required are part of a wider reform of 
education needed to improve its quality and relevance and to promote 
higher levels of learning achievement by all pupils. The framework 
has provided guidelines for integrating children with special 
educational needs into inclusive schools, which relate to curriculum 
flexibility, school management and information and research. 


(i) Curriculum Flexibility 


Curricula need to be adapted. Children with special needs should 
receive additional instructional support in the context of the regular 
curriculum and not a different curriculum. The acquisition of 
knowledge is not only a matter of formal and theoretical instruction. 
The content of education should be geared to high standards with a 
view to enable them to participate fully in development. Assessment 
procedures should be reviewed to follow the progress of the child. 
Formative evaluation will keep pupils and teachers informed about 
the learning mastery attained and also to identify difficulties faced 
by pupils so that proper assistance could be provided to them. The 
continuum of support to meet the educational needs ranging from 
minimal help in regular classrooms to additional learning support 
programmes within the classroom need to be provided. Specialist 
teachers and external support staff could also be provided if 
necessary. Appropriate and affordable technology should be used 
when necessary to enhance success in the school curriculum and 
to aid communication, mobility and learning. Creation of a central 
pool for matching aids to individual needs and making them available 
to children has been suggested. Capacity building at national and 
regional levels to take up research to develop appropriate support 
technology systems has also been suggested. 
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(ii) School Management 


Local administrations and school heads have to be given necessary 
authority and training to play a major role in making schools more 
responsive. Flexible management procedures, redeployment of 
instructional resources, diversified learning options, mobilisation 
of child-to-child help, offering support to pupils experiencing 
difficulties and developing close relations with parents and 
community need to be done. Development of positive attitudes 
throughout the school community and exact role to be played by 
various partners need to be decided through consultation and 
negotiation. Each school should be a community collectively 
accountable for the success and failure of every student. , 


(iii) Information and Research 


Dissemination of example of good practice will help to improve 
teaching and learning. Dissemination of information on relevant 
research findings, pooling of experiences and development of 
document centres have been recommended. Integration of special 
needs education into the research and development programmes, 
action-research focusing on innovative teaching learning strategies, 
pilot experiments and in-depth studies are to be launched. 


Recruitment and Training of Educational Personnel 


Pre-service training programmes should provide to all students, 
teachers, primary and secondary alike, positive orientation toward 
disability, thereby developing an understanding of what can be 
achieved in schools with locally available support services. The 
knowledge and skills required are mainly those of good teaching 
and include assessing special needs, adapting curriculum content, 
utilising assistive technology, individualising teaching procedures 
to suit a larger range of abilities, etc. In teacher-training practice 
schools, specific attention should be given to preparing all teachers 
to exercise their autonomy and apply their skills in adapting curricula 
and instruction to meet pupils needs as well as to collaborate with 
specialists and co-operate with parents. 

The action points suggested in this section include preparation 
of written material, organisation of seminars for local administrators, 
supervisors, head teachers and senior teachers, in-service training 
of all teachers, specialised training in special needs education to be 
combined with training of regular education teachers and 
reconsideration of training of special teachers from the view point of 
enabling them to work in a different setting. Universities have to 
play a major advisory role in research, evaluation, preparation of 
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teacher trainers and designing training programmes and materials. 
Students with special needs require opportunities to interact with 
adults with disabilities who have achieved success as their role 
models so that they can pattern their own lifestyles and aspirations 
on realistic expectations. In addition, students with disabilities 
should be given training and provided with examples of disability 
empowerment and leadership so that they can assist in shaping the 
policies that will affect them in later life. Education systems should 
therefore seek to recruit qualified teachers and other educational 
personnel who have disabilities and should also seek to involve 
successful individuals with disabilities from within the region in 
the education of special needs children. 


External Support Services 


It is of paramount importance for the success of inclusive policies 
that special schools and teacher education institutions should 
provide support to ordinary schools, External support by resource 
personnel such as advisory teachers, educational psychologists, 
speech and occupational therapists etc. should be coordinated at 
the local level. Clusters of schools could be assigned collective 
responsibilities for allocating resources as required. 


Priority Areas 


Early childhood education, girls’ education and the transition from 
education to adult working life are the priority areas. Identification, 
assessment and stimulation of the children are very important for 
success of inclusive education. Early childhood and care education 
are to be reoriented to promote physical, intellectual and social 
development and school readiness. Special effort is required to 
provide training and education for girls with special needs. Schools 
should assist young people with special educational needs to become 
economically active and provide them with the skills needed in every 
day life, skills to respond to social and communication demands 
and expectations of adult life. Persons with disabilities should be 
given special attention in adult and continuing education 


programmes. 


Community Perspectives 

Successful education of children with special needs requires co- 
operation of families, mobilisation of the community and voluntary 
organisations as well as the support of the public at large. It is a 
shared task of parents and professionals. Training in parenting skills, 
involvement and participation of parents in decision-making and 
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school activities are to be encouraged. Development of parent 
associations should be promoted. Decentralisation and local area 
based planning favours greater involvement of communities in 
education. Community involvement should be sought in order to 
supplement in-school activities, provide help in doing homework 
and compensate for lack of family support. Various partners in the 
community should be empowered to take responsibility for the 
programme, if initiated from outside. Voluntary organisation and 
non-government organisation can play the roles of innovator and 
catalyst and extend the range of programmes available to the 
community. 

Policy-makers at all levels, including the school level, should 
regularly reaffirm their commitment to inclusion and promote 
positive attitudes among children, among teachers and among the 
public-at-large towards those with special educational needs. 

Mass media can play a powerful role in promoting positive 
attitudes towards integration of disabled persons. 


Resource Requirements 


Distribution of resources to schools should take realistic account of 
the differences in expenditure required to provide appropriate 
education for all children. Pilot projects could be launched. Persons 
must also be allocated to support services for the training of 
mainstream teachers, provision of resource centres and for resource 
teachers. 

Pooling the human, institutional, logistic, material and financial 
resources of various ministerial departments (Education, Health, 
Social Welfare, Labour, Youth etc.), territorial and local authorities, 
and other specialised institutions is an effective way to maximise 
their impact. Combining both an educational and a social approach 
to special needs education will require effective management 
structures enabling the various services to co-operate at both national 
and local levels, and allowing the public authorities and associative 
bodies to join forces. 

The third section of the Framework is Guidelines for Action at 
the Regional and International Level. Pilot projects trying out new 
approaches and capacity building programmes should be supported 
through international cooperation. Planning of joint activities, 
exchange of information and results of programmes, collection of 
internationally comparable indicators of progress in inclusion, 
prevention of causes of disability through education, support to 
advanced training seminars for educational managers and other 
specialists and development of regional and international association 
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of professionals, technical cooperation to make special needs 
education an integral part of all developmental projects have been 
suggested. i 


Summary 

The Salamanca Statement and Framework for Action on special 
needs education which was adopted by the World Conference on 
Special Needs Education: Access and Quality in June 1994 recognises 
that every child has a fundamental right to education and the 
education systems should be designed and educational programmes 
implemented to take into account the wide diversity of characteristics, 
interests, abilities and learning needs. It has called upon various 
agencies to endorse the approach of inclusive schooling and to 
support the development of special needs education as an integral 
part of all educational programmes. The Framework has provided 
guidelines at national level by defining and explaining the steps 
required to be taken under subheads viz. policy and organisation, 
school factors, recruitment and training of educational personnel, 
external support services, priority areas, community perspectives 
and resource requirements. Guidelines for action at the regional 
and international level have also been provided. 


The Education of Girls : The 
Ouagadougou Declaration and 
Framework for Action 

Summary by Poonam Agarwal 


Pan-African The Ouagadougou Declaration and Framework 
Conference on the Jor Action are the outcomes of the Pan-African 


Education of Girls 


conference on the Education of Girls held in 
Ouagadougou in 1993. These are designed to 
redress the shortcomings in establishing national 
education systems and achieving education for 
all targets in African region as a whole, with 
special emphasis on girls’ education. Millions of 
girls are out of schools in Africa. The document in 
to serve as catalyst to redress the situation, 
allowing women to take their rightful place in the 
social and economic development of region as 
without educating girls and women, sustainable 
development will not be achieved. National 
Planners are to give priority to girls’ education 
through defined targets, adequate budgetary 
allocations, appropriate strategies and monitoring 
mechanisms. The present document is an attempt 
to give a direction to such efforts. 


Excerpts from Summary 

The Conference was organised jointly by the 
Government of Burkina Faso and UNESCO 
under its Priority Africa Programme and within 
the framework of the UNESCO/UNICEF Joint 
Committee for Education, with overall support 
of UNICEF. Other agencies, e.g. the Rockefeller 
Foundation, UNFPA, USAID Project ABEL, World 
Bank and the Commonwealth Secretariat 
contributed in terms of sponsoring resource 
persons and providing background materials. 
Forty-one African countries at the level of 
ministers of education, vice-ministers, 
permanent secretaries and directors: fifteen 
governmental and non-governmental 
organisations, including Rotary International 
were represented. The main objectives of the 
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Conference were to get regional consensus on girls’ education as a 
priority for education development in Africa; identify priority areas 
for a regional framework for action and for national programmes 
and plans to improve girls’ opportunities for education: and consider 
strategies for resource mobilization at the national level, giving special 
attention to new partnerships, thus allowing for sustained 
improvements. Among the areas which attracted interesting dialogue 
were: Non-formal education as a strategy for improving girls’ 
opportunities in education, improving the national policy 
environment to support girls’ education with special emphasis on 
rural development; using the local culture as an omnibus for 
improving the teaching and learning process; making the girl-child 
the centre-piece for educational planning in an effort to build a ‘girl 
friendly’ school environment; and introducing more empirical 
research in determining factors affecting the education of girls in 
order to better inform planners of the key areas for investment. The 
conference adopted the Ouagadougou Declaration which calls upon 
governments, international and bilateral agencies, nongovernmental 

organisations and politicians to establish the education of girls as a 

priority to set targets, to provide appropriate levels of resources, to 

monitor the progress on a biennial basis and to report to the 

International Forum on Education for All (EFA). 

Excerpts from the Ouagadougou Declaration 

Recognising that: 

- the rapid population growth-rate has inhibited efforts to eliminate 
the disparity between boys and girls in the education system; 
there is need to abolish prevailing national policies which are 
not conducive to the enhancement of girls’ education and the 
status of women. 

Considering that girls’ education contributes to improved quality 
of life and enhances national development through: 

- increased economic production rates; 

- improved hygiene and nutritional practices; 

- reduced child and maternal mortality rate; 


Noting that the: 
World Conference on Education for All emphasised that its most 


urgent priority is to ensure access to and improve the quality of 


education for girls: 
Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) established universal 


access to primary education with special emphasis on girls, as a 
goal for children development in the 1990s; 
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- World Summit for Children asserted that efforts for the 
enhancement of women’s status and their role in development 
must begin with the girl-child; 

- Sixth Conference of Ministers of Education and those Responsible 
for Economic Planning in African Member States (MINEDAF VI, 
Dakar, 1991) emphasised the need for priority to be given to 
children of school-age and vulnerable groups, particularly girls 
and illiterate women. 

This Conference calls upon: 

- Governments to undertake analytic assessment of the social and 
educational situation of girls and women; 

- Government to give priority to quality and equity and 
administration targets for improving girls’ education within the 
framework of national development plans; 

- Governments of those countries in which the disparity between 
boys and girls in school is more than 10 per cent of the target 
population to eliminate such disparities by the year 2000; 

- Governments to prepare and implement strategies to achieve 
such targets making the girl-child the focus of education planning 
and development; 

- Governments and in particular the ministries of education to 
ensure that, by 1995, all teachers have received training on 
gender issues and that such issues be incorporated in the 
conventional teacher training programme and the school 
curriculum; 

- Governments introduce and reinforce regulations which will 
eliminate the employment of school-age girls as household help 
without opportunities for education; 

- Governments to monitor the progress in their achievement, report 
to the nation, and in the global context to report progress to the 
International Forum on Education for All and United Nations 
World Conference on Women in 1995, and thereafter to present 
biennial reports; 

- Regional, bilateral and international agencies and nongovernmental 
organisations, to make the education of girls the number one priority 
in their development programmes and also to give priority to the 
development of rural water, roads and electricity which will ease 
the workload of the mother and hence the girl-child; 

- Spouses of heads of states, ministers and parliamentarians to 
form a pressure group for ensuring the education and welfare of 
the girl-child; 

- Education to draw on the positive aspects of historical, cultural, 
and religious heritage as a means of improving education quality 
and equity; 
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Governments and international community to recognize and 
make reference to this declaration, as of today, as the 
Ouagadougou Declaration. 


Adopted this first day of April, 1993 - The Conference 


Background 


The most urgent priority is to ensure access to, and improve the 
quality of education for girls and women, and to remove every obstacle 
that hampers their participation. All gender stereotypings in 
education should be eliminated. (World Declaration on Education 
for All, Article 3) The key objective of the conference was to get the 
consensus of the African decision makers, on the education of girls 
and on a scale, which would attract appropriate action at the national 
level. Forty-six African countries reviewed, forty-two have female 
gross enrolment ratios lower than that of boys. A question which 
one must ask and underline is ‘Can a region achieve sustainable 
human development when about 40 per cent of its population has 
not got the minimum education needed to understand, transmit to 
its offspring and to participate in appropriate national socio-economic 
policies and measures concerning such areas as population control, 
resource acquisition and allocation, scientific and technological 
development, and productivity?’. Against the foregoing background, 
the Conference was a springboard for regional as well as country - 
specific action. 


Objectives 


The objectives of the Conference were to identify: a) policies and 
strategies for attracting and retaining millions of girls in the education 
system, using sectoral and multi-sectoral approaches; b) monitoring 
and reporting on strategies for determining progress made; c) 

strategies for mobilising resources nationally, giving special 
consideration to new partnerships (particularly private sector 
involvement), and regionally from multi-lateral and bilateral sources; 
d) regional and international policies which would release resources 
and create a conducive environment for the education of girls; and 
e) priorities for a regional action programme framework which 
responds to the multiplicity of obstacles to girls’ education and within 
which decision - makers can develop appropriate and effective action 
programmes. It was clear from the deliberations that in redressing 
the situation of women, the approach would need to revolve around 
four axes: the commitment to act, knowing how to act, being able to 
act, and the act itself. Advocacy and national commitment must be 
reflected in all aspects of national life, including political, social, 
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religious and business and commerce. Countries will need to build 
capacity and mobilise resources, both internally and externally, to 
ensure the sustained advancement of women. 

Aspects of girls’ education which attracted considerable dialogue 
among participants and which formed the basis of Ouagadougou 
Declaration: 

Policy, research and information networking — Right to education 
is explicit in the education policies of most countries, consideration 
should be given to the ability of the girl child to exercise that right. 
Unfortunately, too many countries provide little support for women 
through the general policy environment and thus foster negative 
aspects of cultural traditions. A national climate which favours the 
education of girls would inter alia give women the right to vote and 
ensure that they are not disadvantaged by laws and regulations 
relating to inheritance, landownership, marital ties, and access to 
credit and employment at all levels, with special emphasis on the 
decision-making level. Research studies targeting women have helped 
to improve understanding of forces, which have historically given 
shape, form and direction to the situation of women. Further research 
is needed to better inform planners of the areas for priority 
investment. Much of the research undertaken on African women 
has been carried out by expatriates or men. Consideration needs to 
be given to building a critical mass of highly skilled female 
researchers. The products of the research are generally not widely 
disseminated, to reduce the time lag and to improve understanding 
and acceptability research needs to be undertaken jointly by 
researchers and the policy-makers and planners. Good classroom 
teaching is an imperative for educational quality and achievement 
more so for girls, who have little or no learning time outside school. 
Exploration of approaches to enhance the teaching-learning 
environment bringing education in harmony with the local context 
and at the same time giving it the props for further development 
needs to be continued. Negative attitudes and disillusionment of 
girls regarding science and mathematics education can be traced to 
primary level. Primary science teaching, divorced from the 
environment, tends to be uninspiring and conceptually weak. The 
effect is strongest with girls who have already been conditioned by 
society to think that science education is for boys. This perception 
is oftentimes reinforced by the teachers’ attitudes towards girls. 
Science and mathematics teaching must help to remove the self - 
censure and cognitive self-discrimination. 

Teacher can reinforce the traditional female stereotype or help 
the girl child to develop a new concept of herself. Consideration is 
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now being given to sensitising teachers, through in-service 
programmes, in identifying and defining patterns of relationship, 
which will enhance the girl’s concept of herself. In respect of 
primary-school-age children, the consensus is towards making the 
primary school more efficient and adaptable to meeting the needs of 
girls in various situations. In the meantime, non - formal structures, 
which articulate with the formal system, can be established, bearing 
in mind that the concern is to give girls the opportunity for upward 
mobility. Making the girl-child the centre of education planning, 
administration and management would help to make the physical 
as well as the pedagogical environment more responsive to her needs 
and would in no way disadvantage the boys. Education plans should 
identify appropriate indicators for girls’ education and determine 
quantitative targets to be achieved within a given timeframe. Greater 
participation of community representatives in identifying curriculum 
content and delivery methodology could contribute towards making 
such areas as sex education, nutrition and sanitation, technology 
and crafts more relevant to the local situation and in turn more 
beneficial in improving the quality of life of the communities. 
Appropriate level of public funds must be allocated to education to 
ensure that all children in a country have access to primary education 
as a fundamental right. All internal resources to ensure sustainability 
of education need to be mobilised. Partnerships with religious bodies 
and non-governmental organisations, which have been traditional 
partners in the provision of education, can be strengthened and 
new partnerships can be explored, particularly among the business 
community. 

Monitoring, evaluation and subsequent reform will contribute 
towards the broadened vision and dynamism needed for achieving 
girls’ education targets. As governments progress towards their 
targets, they will need to change directions, and possibly policies 
and strategies. Hence monitoring will be a critical tool for achieving 

„success. External agency involvement and support on aspects such 
as human and financial support, exchange of experiences, assisting 
institutional strengthening, capacity building, monitoring, keeping 
the education of girls high on the agenda are expected. Because of 
the high priority given to girls’ education on the national and 
international agenda, it would be appropriate that the working team 
be chaired by the Hon. Minister of Education or his or her designate 
at decision-making level. Countries will strengthen the existing 
structures to function effectively. 

Staff must be identified in both the Ministry of Education and 
the Ministry of National Planning to undertake the day-to-day 
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follow-up of girls’ education activities. Proposed time schedule: 1. 
Establish a joint country working team, chaired by the Hon. Minister 
of Education and comprising representatives (preferably females at 
decision-making level) of government, bilateral and multilateral 
agencies, and non-governmental organisations, media, business 
sector (June 1993), 2. Identifying girls’ education targets and 
corresponding milestones in the area of access, quality, and 
administration and management to be monitored in the short - term, 
medium-term and long - term (June 1993), 3. Identify planning 
information gaps and the type of research to be under-taken (June 
1993), 4. Identify and prepare outlines of the strategies to achieve 
the girls’ education targets (June to July 1993), 5. Prepare 
implementation schedules for all activities to be undertaken within 
the parameters of the respective strategies (July 1993), 6. undertake 
activities in the framework of the Ouagadougou Declaration (August 
1993 onwards), 7. Establish a monitoring mechanism and set the 
dates for reports along with report to the Education for All Forum 
(July to August 1993), 8. Identify ways of keeping the education of 
girls high on the national, regional and international agenda 
(on-going), 9. Establish pressure groups, primarily for advocacy, of 
wives of the head of state, ministers and members of parliament 
(June 1993) 


Framework for Action 


Policies regarding girls’ education need to be considered in a 
multi-sectoral perspective- within the framework of the education 
sector as well as, among others, the health, labour, judicial and 
commercial sectors. Education sector — Priority areas: Re-admission 
of ‘mother-girls’ into the formal education system and provision of 
non formal educational opportunities; Social mobilisation, media 
and business sector to promote girls’ education; Participation of 
communities for identification of educational needs, provision of 
facilities, and management and administration of schools; Incentives 
and concessions to teachers in remote areas; Promoting science 
and mathematics programmes for girls by providing appropriately 
trained teachers, and guidance and counselling support services; 
Official recognition and support for multiple delivery systems which 
lead to mainstreaming girls; Making the girl-child the focus of 
decision-making in educational planning and administration; 
Providing free education, scholarships and stipends to girls, 
particularly from rural areas; Introducing primary education levies 
on tax payers for resource generation; Increasing education budgets 
for establishing new school places nearer the communities; 
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Supporting policies for increased budgetary allocations to education, 
information and communication programmes in support of the 
welfare and development of girls. 

Non-education sector policies that can strengthen the efforts of 
the education sector: Support official development assistance; 
Establish quotas of women in decision-making positions in all fields 
progressing towards 50 per cent; Establish quotas to increase 
women’s employment opportunities in the formal sector with 
remuneration comparable to males; Undertake legislation reform to 
enhance girls’ access to and retention in school (for instance raising 
first - marriage age and sanction against withdrawal of girls from 
school); Introduce and strengthen information policies aimed at 
promoting a positive image of women and girls in the mass media 
and an awareness campaign in favour of women’s status; Introduce 
and enforce policies to enhance the status of women~access to credit, 
landownership, equal rights in marital ties, etc. The inadequacy of 
the data base on girls’ education suggests the need to create and 
strengthen research units within established institutions and 
government ministries, in which women, at all levels, can play an 
active role. For this, establish at national level documentation 
centres, a central coordinating unit for educational research, 
preferably within the Planning Ministry so that the results of policy 
and action-oriented research will be more easily integrated into 
national development plans and programmes; set up or strengthen 
similar structures at regional and sub-regional level; develop 
appropriate indicators for data analysis, goal quantification, 
comparative evaluations and overall monitoring of girls’ education. 
Establish mechanisms to provide wide scale dissemination of 
research findings and evaluation on education to the various 
categories of end users, using a variety of media forms. Teachers 
should be made increasingly aware of the research process, products 
and outcomes, on range of issues related to girls’ education and 
enhance their capacity and performance. Quantitative as will as 
qualitative research methods are essential, with emphasis on: 
Participatory approach to understand basic community needs. Action 
- oriented research for problem-solving and overall development, 
and studies that can be replicated to allow for comparability. 

Priority research areas would relate to: Traditional education 
and cultural practices that benefit the girls in the community; 
quantitative analysis of ‘free education’ in terms of attracting and 
retaining girls at the primary level; implications of recommended 
strategies such as flexible school year, decentralised management, 
decentralised curriculum development and small village school on 
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girls’ education in respect of quality, access and costs; appropriate 
curriculum to meet aspirations of girls, both rural and urban; social 
and cognitive benefits for girls in different school types and 
organisation; issues of educational costs : direct hidden and 
opportunity costs; school mapping and action research for feasibility 
of establishing cluster and satellite schools; social perceptions of 
the role of women their impact on teacher pupil interaction patterns 
and mitigation through appropriate teacher education and school 
supervision; rehabilitation of girl drop outs; preparation of a 
global history of the role played by African women in development; 
time-budget studies on the domestic tasks of girls and other labour. 

Information Networking calls for urgent action in the 
identification of existing networks and their strengthening for 
increased efficiency. At the international level, both UNESCO and 
UNICEF will provide or strengthen global structures and will continue 
to provide sources of information at the regional level. The Donors 
to African Education (DAE) Working Group, The African Women's 
Development and Communication Network (FEMNET), Forum for 
African Women Educationalists (FAWE), Network of Educational 
Innovation for Development in Africa (NEIDA), Education for All 
Network for Eastern and Southern Africa (EFANESA), African 
Academy of Sciences and the Association of African Women in 
Research and Development (AAWORD), among others, can contribute 
useful information exchange and networking. The union des radios 
et televisions nationales africaines (URTNA) and other media 
organisations also have an important role to play. Networks at the 
national level include educational and research organisations, and 
women’s associations such as bureaus of educational research, 
national council of women and media organisations. Information 
networking should be improved through: identification of existing 
information networks within the regions and assessment of their 
capacities, target groups and scope; setting up Where necessary 
national focal points and establishment of a mechanism for sustained 
cooperation and partnership among existing networks. 

For Improving the Performance of Girls activities at regional level 
would focus on: Sensitisation of public for the mobilisation of human 
and financial resources; promotion of regional co-operation in 
designing gender-neutral textbooks; supporting the collection of 
popular traditions emphasising the role of women in African society 
and keeping the education of girls as a priority. At national level, 
special attention would be given to: A multisectoral approach 
involving NGOs and the business community; establishing courses 
to sensitise teachers to their role; strengthening teacher education 
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programmes enabling them to promote learning among irregular 
attenders, particularly girls, and slow learners; introduction of 
compulsory study time for girls in schools; participation of school 
teachers in the development of textbooks and supplementary readers; 
establishing single-sex schools or organising single-sex classes; 
strengthening mathematics and science education starting it early 
and linking with local environment; making science programmes 
more applicable and realistic; using low-cost materials to 
appropriately equip schools for teaching science and technology: 
establishing boarding schools for girls and increasing the role of 
parents’ participation. Gender continues to play a major role in 
determining who goes to school as for as Access to Education is 
concerned. To improve, the formal education system needs to 
increase the number of school places in remote areas; establish low 
cost modular school building design; develop, as an interim measure, 
a distance teacher education modality; ensure access of all children 
to appropriate learning materials. 

Non-formal education needs to be provided for primary school 
age girls as an interim measure with a view to mainstreaming them. 
Ensure comparability with formal education system. Expansion in 
collaboration with various partners, e.g. religious bodies, service 
clubs, business and commerce sectors is needed. Effective planning, 
management and administration of schools for promoting girls’ 
education is to a large extent dependent on the prevailing education 
policies and the local ethos. Strategies may include: the creation of 
awareness of the value of education through the advocacy of women’s 
groups and use of electronic, print and folk media; building up and 
establishment of primary schools and feeder schools near the 
communities; establishment of community-based child care services 
thus allowing girls to attend school. Those responsible for 
improvement should: clearly define, quantify and monitor targets 
in the context of the national development plans; recognise the 
girl-child as the focal point in all activities; assess the disparity 
between boys’ and girls’ education and develop and implement 
strategies to redress such disparity within a given time frame; orient 
head teachers towards recognising school factors which hinder girls’ 
education and measures needed and mobilising school communities 
and families into participating in girls’ education; ensure that the 
proportion of females staff is not less then 50 per cent; ensure that 
every child has access to learning materials; provide in-service 
training opportunities to teachers in remote areas; strengthen the 
school inspectorate and head teachers to provide pedagogical 
support; mobilise resources; distribute education resources that 
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allow reaching at least 95 per cent of the nations’ children; create 
access to technical and higher education in rural areas; determine 
the extent to which school system is effective in achieving its goals 
and introduce changes to improve the functioning. Governments 
will seek to improve the role and status of women in the society as a 
whole, review all national laws and regulations to identify the extent 
to which they are disadvantageous to women and revise them to 
provide for a balance of rights between men and women. 


Increasing Girls’ and Women's 
Participation in Basic Education 
Summary by Poonam Agarwal 


Fundamental of In spite of significant international mobilisation 

i in favour of women and their rights to education, 
eraa much remains to be done. Girls’ enrolment has 
7 increased but gender inequalities persist at all 
Nelly B Stromquist levels of education, being more pronounced at 
higher levels. The low level of education and 

UNESCO : training of women hinders economic efficiency 
International Institute and growth as shown by positive correlation 
between women's level of education and various 


Bs economic, social and political, variables. -It also 
Planning places limitation on any measures taken to reduce 
peaton ROCs: poverty. This booklet is addressed to government 
@©UNESCO/IIER officials, educational planners and policy-makers 
Peay Cy | een and explains why they have to act on gender in 


education. It builds upon lessons from experience 
and enumerates action for the future. It 
emphasises the need to mobilise and co-ordinate 
a variety of actors at different levels in school 
system, homé, community, private sector, media, 
politicians, NGOs, different government agencies, 
etc. as it is the coalition of the action of all these 
actors which would address the issue in a holistic 
manners necessary for the desired effect. Many 
interventions will have to be supported by 
concomitant changes in social spheres. The 
questioning of cultural norms that operate against 
women's conditions is also an important 
contextual factor. The booklet presents various 
possible strategies, stressing that not one single 
measure will single handedly bring about the 
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change. It also sketches out the main priorities by geographical region. 
The. booklet puts forth that although education will not solve the 
problems of the world it will make a significant contribution towards 
their solution and that women are very much needed in the formulation 
of responses to challenges. Educated women will benefit all. 


Girls’ and women’s participation in basic education is a positive 
effector of economic, social, industrial and political development. 
Countries with the smallest educational gaps between men and 
women have higher GNPs revealing that as education is more fairly 
distributed among the population the productivity of a nation 
increases. Education also has long-term effects in improved 
agricultural and industrial productivity. Educated women tend to 
make better decisions regarding family health, hygiene and nutrition, 
tend to delay marriage and to have fewer children. Women with high 
levels of education are more analytical and perceptive, thus participate 
better politically. Despite all this, the educational decisions for women 
are based on a logic that considers them as secondary, subordinate 
individuals and of use to the family primarily when they are available 
for domestic work. Gap between boys and girls is a phenomenon 
produced by the propensity to remove girls from schools if they are 
not promoted, become pregnant, or are needed for domestic work at 
home. Measures to enable girls to surmount family and cultural 
barriers do not seem to have been in place in sufficient numbers to 
make a significant difference. Girls and women tend to be under - 
represented in practically all countries of the world in vocational and 
technical education, both at secondary and tertiary levels. 

While assessing Participation in schooling, ‘years of schooling is 
taken to be a common yardstick but this has to be clearly understood 
that completion of a given cycle is much more important than 
incomplete studies"with the same number of years. Not even 
completion of cycle of studies, in efforts to enhance achievement, 
three complementary aspects should be considered: (i) Whether girls 
learn as much as boys in the subjects open to both of them; (ii) 
Whether girls learn the same subjects boys are exposed to; (iii) 
Whether girls acquire knowledge that will enable them to question 
or modify the inequalities they face in society. Some education 
authorities have no problem with the first point, but are reluctant to 
consider the second point and particularly the third point. It is also 
important to note how the first-face correlations between gender and 
academic performance hide a complex chain of constraints, low access 
to resources, and limited social expectations. Access to schooling by 
itself does not diminish or counter the reproduction of gender relations 
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operating in society. School curriculum does not teach girls to counter 
gender stereotypes and to produce more balanced gender identities; 
girls do not acquire knowledge to change their societal context. 
Besides cognitive outcomes schools also have important ‘cultural’ 
outcomes to promote, such as developing certain levels of personal 
dignity, self-esteem, and confidence; and teaching how to express 
oneself in thoughtful and ‘unthreatened’ ways within a group. These 
can be promoted through the creation of gender-sensitive learning 
environments. Literature on educational change often reveals the role 
of outsiders (particularly, intellectuals, political representatives, and 
grassroots groups) in bringing new ideas and practices into school 
settings. The limited literature regarding change in gender-related 
education reveals greater reluctance to change. Research has 
identified a number of factors that promote the implementation of 
innovations. These include: a perception of need; clear specification 
of the innovation’s features (key roles, practices, procedures, content, 
evaluation); organisational incentives to engage in new behaviours 
(training, financial and non-financial rewards); increased ownership 
of the innovations by its implementers, and ongoing technical 
assistance and permanent monitoring. While introducing 
innovations, consider the many forces that impinge upon 
transformative processes in the school system as well as identify those 
forces that cling tenaciously to established traditions. Cognitive 
psychologists have determined that people put more emphasis on 
the risks than the benefits when making decisions, which means 
that it is easier to continue with known ways than to adopt practices 
that will present ambiguity and uncertainty. Thus, change is difficult 
because people are not always guided by rational decision-making. 
Considerable international support has been generated in favour 
of girls’ education. ‘Education for All’ declaration which is an “expanded 
vision of education” and has been signed by most governments in 1990, 
is one of the strongest forces in favour of girls’ and women’s education. 
It seeks elimination of all gender stereotypes and removal of every 
obstacle that hampers their active participation. The “20/20 Initiative” 
(1995) included reduction of disparity between male and female 
illiteracy rates among its goals. UN Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW) - ratified by 139 
countries provides that states take appropriate measures to eliminate 
sex-role stereotyping and to achieve objectives of educational equality. 
Also that “Family education should teach the common responsibility 
of both men and women in the upbringing and development of children”, 
which must, in all cases, be governed by the interests of the children. 
CEDAW considers culture and tradition a source of many limitations 
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for women and calls for the modification or abolishment of existing 

laws, customs and practices that discriminate against women. In 
addition, several other UN conferences have unambiguously endorsed 
the need of education for girls, notably the World Conference on Human 
Rights (Vienna, 1993), the International Conference on Population and 
Development (Cairo, 1994), the World Summit on Social Development 
(Copenhagen, 1995), and the Fourth World Conference on Women 
(Beijing, 1995). In sum, the question of girls’ and women’s education 
is supported by numerous international agreements morally binding 
the signatory countries and by at least two conventions, which have 
the force of international law, and are thus legally enforceable. 


Various strategies to increase and improve girls’ education 


The supply of schooling Toredue the gender gap it will be take special 
steps to favour or target the education of girls in particular. Expansion 
could be effected by various ways such as via the formal system by 
introducing ‘year-round schools’, ‘multiple-shift schools’, distance 
education, through NFE and religious schools (this however is to be 
carefully examined as to what extent will religious schools foster 
progressive norms regarding the roles and status of women and 
men in society among students). In cases of NFE primary education, 
the conditions of partnership between NGOs and government should 
be identified so that a relation of trust and cooperation and, linkages 
between formal and non-formal education may develop. 
Curriculum - We are defining curriculum in this booklet to refer to 
the content of courses and programmes in educational settings. 
Findings regarding the content of textbooks in industrialised and 
developing countries are very similar. School textbooks transmit 
messages and illustrations that present women in predictable 
situations: playing domestic roles and being passive, emotional, 
weak, fearful, and not intelligent. The personality traits depicted in 
textbooks have been found to be very congruent with societal notions 
of masculine authority and superiority. To improve the current 
textbooks, work along several lines is needed such as (1) removing 
language that depicts most examples of important human action as 
being taken by men. Such language uses masculine terms to 
represent both men and women, and includes the pronoun ‘he’ which 
stands for ‘one’ (which can be either masculine or feminine), ‘men’ 
where ‘people’ (or humans) would do just as well, or such socially 
important terms as ‘manpower’ which could be substituted by 
‘human resources’. The need to remove sexist language may sound 
trivial to some but its constant use and exclusionary implications 
are psychologically debilitating for women, and should be considered 


among several other interventions on textbooks. (2) Identifying sexual 
stereotypes in stories, arguments, examples, and illustrations 
(photographs and drawings) and removing them from the textbooks. 
(3) Presenting more balanced accounts of actual accomplishments 
of women that have been obscured or ignored in society. Women 
should be represented in a wide range of activities across cultural 
and physical settings. (4) Promoting an altered view of women’s roles 
in society, for instance, discussing the importance of parenting rather 
than motherhood, depicting domestic work as a task to be shared 
by men and women, explaining that all people - not just women- 
have emotions, and presenting women in new occupational roles 
such as engineers, scientists, and political figures. Educators who 
have been working with gender issues in the curriculum observe 
that a difference must be made between gender-neutral (non-sexist) 
materials and anti-sexist materials. A gender-neutral is one that 
seeks balanced representation of boys and girls, and introduces 
examples of their reality. At present, with a gender-blind curriculum, 
girls learn to think not in terms of what career they will seek but in 
terms of how their lives will be configured. A gender-neutral 
curriculum fosters a stronger self-esteem among girls but may not 
be sufficient to encourage them to question social expectations. An 
anti-sexist, in contrast, is one that explicitly challenges 
representations, beliefs, and expectations about women and men. 
The anti-sexist curriculum would be more proactive and seek to 
promote new practices. Curriculum changes of this type would be 
emphasising points (3) and (4) above, while a gender-neutral 
curriculum would work only with points (1) and (2). 

Curriculum content - Teams working on curriculum change should 
receive training on the balanced treatment of the sexes in textual 
content and visual presentations. Certain subjects in the primary 
school curriculum particularly should be targets for review. These 
include reading, mathematics, and the social science (which often 
present as given customs and traditions that have negative 
consequences for women). 

Changes in coursework — Introduce changes in the programme of 
studies. This can be done in three ways: (1) enabling girls to gain 
access to all courses and programmes; (2) creating courses for both 
boys and girls in subjects previously assigned only to girls or only to 
boys; (3) providing girls with courses relevant to their social and 
cultural advancement with reconceptualisation of fields such as 
science, history, and economics to make them both more gender- 
sensitive and women-friendly. Examples of point (1) are the 
programme of summer courses in technology for girls and caring 
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and nursing for boys in Sweden; point (2), family life education for 
boys and girls in Antigua and Barbuda. 

Topics that promote gender awareness raising — They include, among 
others, parenting and changes in families; sexuality and sexuality 
control; authoritarianism in various institutions (including the family 
and schools); issues of power and gender politics; sexism, racism, and 
other forms of individual and institutional discrimination. Additional 
features for creating more democratic conditions in school and society 
would be: Critical thinking and problem solving; respect for diversity: 
and education for citizenship, democracy, and human rights. 
Modifying textbooks - In cases where textbooks are not gender- 
sensitive but cannot be changed because they are relatively new, 
supplementing existing units is an alternative. New units and new 
messages may be added which should permeate the entire 
curriculum and all graders. 

Instructional methods - Research on classroom dynamics - focusing 
on teacher-student and student-student interactions- reveals that 
outside the classroom, boys subject girls to considerable non-verbal 
abuse and physical molestation. Teachers - both women and men ~- 
engage in differential treatment of students according to sex and 
generally are not conscious about it. Teachers should avoid the 
following types of behaviour: Giving subtle messages that a certain 
subject in not appropriate for one sex: ‘Girls find math difficult’. 
‘Home economics is for girls’. ‘Men like politics’. ‘Boys will be boys’; 
using sexist humour that reflects negatively on either sex; ignoring 
stereotypic comments or behaviour from students and colleagues; 
making derogatory statement that reinforce the devaluation of girls 
and women ‘Don’t cry like a woman’; failing to combat women's 
invisibility and negative images in textbooks. Besides this, schools 
are the grounds for the transmission of a host of messages about 
how people are perceived in society. They are pervasive enough to 
produce lasting impacts on young minds. The school functions as a 
microcosm of society. Concerning gender distinction, it operates to 
‘normalise’ women in subordinate positions. Research has shown 
that there is a tendency among children to separate themselves 
first by gender and then by race or ethnicity. To create classroom 
environments that appeal equally to girls and boys, teachers will 
have to intervene consciously, otherwise children will reproduce in 
the classroom the sex-role stereotypes they acquired at home and 
society at large. A useful motto to follow is: ‘Use the classroom not 
only for the development of democracy but also as a democratic 
experience’. 
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€o-education in respect of gender issues offers both advantages 
and disadvantages. Research on the impact of co-educational schools 
in Peru indicates that boys in these settings are less likely to develop 
macho attitudes, more likely to believe that domestic tasks should 
be equally shared by husband and wife, and less likely to develop 
aggressive tendencies; conversely, girls are more likely to develop 
intellectual and social relations with boys. On the negative side, 
teachers may end up providing more attention to boys. Girls tend to 
develop among themselves a competition to please the boys. In 
consequence, the girls’ achievement tends to decrease. It may be 
helpful to identify the specific cultural dynamics of the society before 
moving into one type of school or the other. 
Teacher presence and training - Well-trained teachers are the best 
resources of an education system any time, anywhere. Yet, without 
a contented, or at least minimally satisfied teaching force, training 
will not be effective; this would imply support for women teachers 
in terms of housing and other incentives. In the context of gender, 
teachers must be incorporated as change agents in the task of 
transforming gender ideologies. Yet, we know little about how they 
could use schools and social networks for social change. There are 
very few efforts at present by governments to train teachers in non- 
sexist or anti-sexist education. Some exceptions seem to include 
the industrialised countries and a few developing countries, such a 
Chile and India. Through effective training of teachers, institutional 
domination and repression of particular social groups in education 
may be overcome. Female teachers are important in all situations: 
for positive role modelling, identification with girls’ situation, and 
parental support of girls’ education. Teachers should also be trained 
to occupy instructional roles in the fields of science, mathematics, 
and technical/vocational subjects. Teachers’ training must be seen 
as a single process with two movements: pre and in-service teacher 
training. In-service training programmes should also be provided to 
upgrade and encourage women teachers to move into administration. 
New primary teachers need to differentiate among the various 
approaches to gender in education: gender-blind, gender-neutral, 
and anti-sexist education; assess messages and illustrations in terms 
of their impact on gender identity formations, detect teacher bias in 
classroom interaction and develop a gender-fair curriculum. They 
should learn how to teach girls (and boys) to detect sexual abuse 
and harassment, and how to engage in fertility management. 
Teachers need training in counselling and involvement in 
management; it is important for girls to receive career advice in 
primary school because attitudes may be too entrenched by the 
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time ne reach bit school, also that there should be no occupational 
limitations on account of one’s sex. As in the case of pre-service 
teacher training, the training of ongoing teachers should include 
guidance and counselling, human rights education, formation of 
self-identity, interpersonal community skills, knowledge of women’s 
issues and the conditions under which equality (or inequality) emerge 
in a classroom’s physical arrangements. Intervention in university 
programmes that provide teacher credentials is also necessary. New 
issues such as administration and evaluation of gender-oriented 
social development programmes should be included. 

Students teacher incentives — Monetary incentives can be offered to 
increase girls’ enrolment or their sustained participation in school such 
as scholarship, subsidies, elimination of fees. Supportive mechanisms 
for students are the logistic interventions that facilitate either access 
or completion. They include the building of schools closer to home, 
exposure to more female teachers, access to boarding facilities for 
secondary schooling, schools that provide bathrooms and safety, less 
punitive policies regarding student pregnancy, and school offerings 
that include counselling and childcare services. 


A review of various responses to women’s needs that occur in 
practice 


It reveals three levels of response by the government and educational 
authorities. 

First Level: Responses that open the school to girls, i.e. do not 
deny access to them and provide knowledge to women in their current 
socially expected roles as mother and household manager, consider 
women’s current physical and psychological constraints, reduce 
women's domestic labour, give women low-level production skills so 
that they may join the informal sector of the economy. Examples of 
the measures that would remedy physical and psychological 
constraints would be: establishing classes closer to the student's 
home setting a flexible schedule of classes, providing more female 
teachers, building schools with greater physical security or 
bathrooms for girls, setting up single-sex schools, and offering 
afternoon classes for adult women. 

Second Level: Responses that seek to give women opportunities 
to reach the same types and levels of education and training as 
men. This would include removing from textbooks sexual stereotypes 
and images that convey inferior or passive views of women, providing 
stipends and scholarships promoting girls’ and women’s retention 
in non-conventional fields, implementing measures (e.g. quotas, 
scholarships) to promote the presence of women at the tertiary levels 
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and in post-university training so that women may move to positions 
of leadership, providing counselling and related supportive services 
to facilitate women’s choices of new fields of study, and moving 
women into administrative positions. 

Third Level: Responses that challenge the ideological and material 
conditions that support women’s inferior position in society. It calls 
for reformulation of messages and images of women measures to 
remove stereotypes and replace them with an accurate and 
alternative representation of men and women, to train all teachers 
in gender analysis and non-sexist practices, to develop a strategy to 
foster in girls a predisposition toward science and technology, and 
to provide women with knowledge and skills that would enable their 
empowerment. The empirical evidence indicates that governmental 
interventions tend to concentrate on first-level strategies and to 
engage in second-level strategies primarily when supported by 
international assistance. Third-level responses are addressed by 
women’s NGOs, which constitute a relatively small effort. 

To improve the education of girls and women, creation of 
consensus and support as well as awareness among policy-makers, 
implementers and grassroots organisations is necessary. Coalitions 
must be developed among these actors and structure the discussion 
along four broad sets of questions: (a) In what areas has the education 
system been effective for girls’ education and why? (b) What problems 
persist and why? (c) What are some feasible and effective 
interventions (d) What problems are likely to emerge in the 
implementation of these interventions? In most countries today there 
is a Women in Development (WID) unit (sometimes called Women’s 
Bureau, Ministry of Women’s Affairs, National Council of Women, 
etc). The WID unit could help to extract all relevant educational 
paragraphs from the Platform for Action, distribute information about 
successful educational policies and programmes for girls, and 
organise networking sessions between NGOs, government officials, 
experts, and academics. 

Educational efforts — efforts at Ministry of Education or regional levels 
could include creation of an advisory committee on girl's education, 
composed of representatives from educational administration and 
curriculum, women in academia, and representative members of 
NGOs, the feminist movement, and classroom teachers; publishing 
of gender sensitive educational material; pre-service teacher training; 
collection of educational statistics by gender including information 
on enrolment, dropouts, completion rates at all levels, broken down 
by sex. These statistics should enable researchers to follow up 
specific cohorts. Further, creation of national centres providing career 
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information and counselling for girls about scientific and technical 
fields of study and provision of training for educational 
administrators including component of gender analysis should exist. 
Gender analysis comprises probing four aspects: the gender division 
of labour of workload, gender - related access to and control over 
resources and services, women’s participation in decision-making 
and organisational capacities, and views and expectations of women 
(and men) regarding proposed intervention. Administrators should 
also be trained to conduct institutional analysis, which includes 
identification of perceptions and attitudes regarding gender issues 
among female and male staff and identification of institutional 
constraints and opportunities for implementing a gender-oriented 
intervention. The enforcement of universal, compulsory and free 
basic education for both girls and boys is necessary. Judicious use 
of single-sex schools and single sex classrooms in countries that 
severely constrain women’s physical mobility is recommended only 
as a temporary measure to facilitate girls’ access to schooling. The 
translation of the education section of the Platform for Action into a 
specific national plan of action is recommended. Two important 
actions should occur at the school or community level. (1) The 
creation of resource centres where teachers can have access to 
teacher aids and materials that are either non-sexist or anti-sexist 
in character. (2) Working with teachers in action research projects. 
The emergence of NGOs throughout the world is providing a growing 
energetic force. The fact that many of the NFE schools can operate 
in remote villages in crucial. Many young girls, otherwise unable to 
travel long distances, can benefit. Arrangements can be made for 
girls to continue their education further in other schools. Successful 
examples are BRAC schools in Bangladesh, Lok Jumbish project in 
India etc. NGO-run educational programmes could be effectively 
used for the provision of alternative education to girls who drop out 
due to pregnancy. There is a need for a greater incorporation of 
NGOs in the design of national programmes. It should lead to a 
revision of adult education courses for women, which tend to 
concentrate on health education and nutrition but ignore crucial 
issues such as power relations between men and women; which in 
turn affect belief about the importance of girls’ and women’s 
education. 
Women in academia - Women can be brought in as partners either 
through the creation of advisory bodies or the commission of studies. 
These academicians can help others to be more alert to the existing 
imbalances or gaps in status and role between women and men in 
the family, labour market, and community. In countries where some 
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communities are reluctant to send girls to school, it might be 
appropriate to use mobilisation techniques such as popular theatre 
to change parents’ attitude and behaviour. The skills of women in 
academia could be used to gather information to inject into anti- 
sexist textbooks such as the identification and portrayal of the special 
role of women and women leaders, to train teachers to produce and 
interpret quantitative and qualitative data, thus enabling teachers 
to be more active players in the process of educational change. 
Further, they may be able to bridge the gap between research and 
practice and to identify new research projects. 

There is some limited but promising evidence of beneficial work 
using business firms to sponsor and otherwise support programmes 
on gender issues in education, e.g. in Guatemala, business 
community participated in the development of a ‘national action 
plan for girl's education’ and subsequently funded about 35 girls’ 
education projects with positive results in terms of school retention. 
Influence of Mass Media - Unquestionably, the influence of mass 
media is greatly felt among youths and adults. However, they 
mostly project women as sexual objects or in limited roles as 
mothers and household managers, and depict women as passive 
and subordinate beings. The unrealistic media image of women 
as young, slender, and beautiful creates psychological attitudes 
that are damaging to girls. In a market economy, where profits 
are constantly sought, and sex and aggression sell, it is unlikely 
that the mass media will be persuaded to abandon strategies 
that exploit women. But, some inroads may be possible through: 
promotion of media policies addressing gender portrayal and 
violence against women; facilitating the integration of media 
literacy training into pre- and in - service teacher training in 
gender issues; training women to use media for transmitting 
information for the advancement of women and to critique existing 
media programmes; etc. Since the elimination of sexual 
stereotypes in the dominant media will be a long-lasting process, 
educators might try additional methods e.g. alternative media. 
Small producers could be encouraged to develop anti-sexist 
educational programmes using video or radio; linked to school 
systems for use in classrooms. ` 
Engaging Points — In seeking the participation of parents, it needs to 
be recognised that the term ‘parents’ is often a misnomer in that 
many of those who participate are not ‘fathers’ but ‘mothers’. The 
involvement of mothers in school affairs must be seen as an ideal 
partnership, even there are many illiterate mothers who perceive 
education as important to achieving economic independence. In 
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Balochistan, mothers could be readily convinced to support primary 
school for girls and many willingly performed additional domestic 
tasks to enable their daughters to attend school. Specific education 
programmes can create a family culture that promotes the education 
of girls and help to identify opinion leaders. 
The Supportive role of international development agencies — The role 
of international development agencies in the promotion of women’s 
rights and issues has become paramount today. In the past ten 
years, there have been significant and positive changes in the ways 
these agencies define gender issues, set up administrative procedures 
to ensure gender balance in projects and select the types of projects 
to be funded. The leadership in gender and development shown by 
such agencies as UNICEF, UNDP, Sida, USAID, and the Dutch 
agencies promises continued attention to these issues. However, 
there is need for constant monitoring of the implementation of 
agreements signed at global conference as they have no coercive 
authority. International development agencies can also make possible 
the creation of international fora for the exchange of experiences 
and the identification of successful projects and strategies to promote 
girls’ education. They can fund regional documentation networks 
for the education of women and girls. The main bottleneck today 
regarding girls’ education has moved from acknowledging the 
problem to working on its solution. Implementation remains weak. 
Monitoring units - The creation of monitoring units at various levels 
is crucial to ensure that governments maintain their commitments 
to policy implementation, e.g. in Netherlands, all primary schools 
are to report annually on their emancipation policy - i.e., a policy 
that supports education and career choices that will promote girls’ 
economic and social autonomy- and to state what they are doing to 
make the school more gender - sensitive in the areas of study and 
career choices. Schools must present an annual report about the 
measures taken to combat sexual harassment; produce biennial 
reports on the appointment of women managers, giving targeted 
objectives and achieved results. Netherlands has set up a process 
for successful positive action on secondary vocational education and 
adult education for women. Numerical indicators have a limited 
usefulness when applied to gender issues. Ideally, a monitoring 
system should integrate all actors. It might be advisable to establish 
a dialogue among policy - makers, programme implementers, 
educators, and women’s groups. 
Illustrative case studies — These case studies presented to understand 
what policies have actual been implemented to inject the curriculum 
with new contact and to make environments more supportive of 
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America, the Caribbean and East Asia had enrolment ration of girls 
approached similar levels. Further, primary schools, completion rates 
had declined over the past decade in the poorest countries. The 
dropout rate of girls was also high in these countries on an average 
9.6 per cent of girls in low income countries dropout of primary 
school compared to 8.2 per cent compared with 7.3 per cent boys, 
in Africa dropout rates for girls average 8.6 per cent compared with 
7.3 per cent for boys; in North Africa and the Middle East 6.0 percent 
of girls dropout compared with 4.3 per cent of boys. Further, in low- 
income countries the expected year of schooling for males exceeds 
that of the females. Also, the attainment levels were low especially 
for girls. In Nepal in 1985, a six yt old girl who entered school 
could expect to achieve only 3.1 years of schooling by the time she 
reached the age 18, and in Burkina Fasco, a six year old girls could 
be expected to attain only 1.5 years. Large gender disparities in 
educational attainment actually appeared to reduce GNP, further in 
low-income countries the expected years of schooling for male 
exceeded widened over twenty-eight years. The school expansion 
policies had improved access for boys but not equally for girls (p. 6). 


Secondary Education 


The expansion of secondary education of women had been a 
consequence of the general expansion of educational system and 
economics in many countries. In almost all countries, despite the 
advances, the gap between educational attainments of men and women 
had been large at secondary and tertiary level as compared to lower 
levels, and in those countries where industrialisation and urbanisation 
started late. Studies show that the progress of secondary education 
since 1960 had been dramatic in parts of the developing world. The 
gross enrolment rates for females had increased from an average of 12 
per cent in 1960 to 44 per cent in 1988 in lower income countries, and 
form 25 per cent in 70 per cent in upper middle-income countries. 
Gender difference in secondary enrolment had narrowed in East Asia, 
however it had widened in Sub-Saharan Africa, North Africa and the 
Middle East and South Asia. Several studies have also shown that 
female secondary school enrolment was heavily weighted towards 
general education, accounting for four-fifth to nine-tenth of all girls 
enrolled. Hence, the female share in Vocational Technical Education 
(VTE) had generally been well below 50 per cent in developing counties, 
except in Latin America where women make up one-half or more of 
total (VTE) enrolled (UNESCO, 1983). Another significant factor that 
had occurred in the sphere of secondary education for Asian and North 
African Counties, Middle East since the 70’s was the decreasing 
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proportion of female es student going into teacher training. This 
phenomenon accounted for the shortage of female teachers in low-income 
countries. (pp. 9-10) 

Research studies had tried to identify close relationship that 
existed between supply for women teachers and the overall 
improvement of girls and women education. However, there was a 
need to identify how women teachers had an impact on enrolment 
and performance of girls. In developing countries, expansion in 
Female Secondary School enrolment had brought a lot of social gains. 
It had significantly influenced health and family planning 
programmes. Their gains form expansion of female secondary 
schooling were largest in South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa 
where the female enrolment rates were among the lowest in the 
world in 1975. . 


Higher Education 


In tertiary education, the broad trends and patterns among region 
and between the sexes were similar to those at the secondary level. 
Enrolment rates for males and females in Sub-Saharan Africa and 
south Asia were far below those in other regions. The average male 
enrolment ration in East Asia was higher than in any other region. 
Latin America and the Caribbean led in female enrolment (pg. 10). 
Latin America States (OAS) in 1985 suggested establishing of public 
and private fellowship programmes for women in new emerging fields 
of study with some promise for future employment. In addition, it 
suggested establishing employment agencies specifically for women 
to increase their access to job market under equal conditions, along 
with strengthening organisation of women workers and professional 
women. The success of this Strategy would require concerted 
commitment on the part of the. government. Studies regarding the 
choice of subjects taken up by girls at higher education depicted 
that girls’ preferred to opt for Humanities, Home Economic and Arts. 
In Philippines, more than 90 per cent women opted for courses in 
nutrition, nursing and teacher training. However, with economic 
growth and greater openness in the labour market towards women 
there was a gradual change witnessed in the selection of subjects. 
Women were now motivated to pursue business and administrative 
studies. The percentage of women was expanding in science related 
fields and medicine. 


Why do Gender Differentials Persist? 


If women’s education: was so important, why do women continue to 
remain under educated as compared to men? Why do gender 
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differentials in education persist? An expanding body of empirical 
work on the determinants on school enrolments in developing 
countries disentangles many and complex influences on school 
enrolment. The studies were based, implicitly or explicitly, on a 
framework, which treated education as a family/ individual decision 
entailing current costs and future benefits. Costs broadly included 
direct financial costs, indirect or opportunity cost, and non-pecuniary 
cost, which were borne by parents and students in the absence of 
public education. Costs were often measured by the availabilities 
of, or distance to, school for lack of better data on costs that each 
student or parent faces. A few studies have estimated the effect of 
the opportunity cost of schooling in enrolment or attainment in 
developing countries and had found a negative relationship. A 
significant question that often confronts the researcher is - how do 
the costs and benefits affect the schooling of men and women 
differently? What accounts for gender difference in the amount 
parents were willing to invest in their daughters’ and sons’ schooling? 
Even when education was public and tuition fee free, school 
attendance still entails cost outlays from family resources, both at 
the primary and post primary levels. Contributions to the school, 
learning materials, transportation, and boarding fees were some of 
the non-tuition costs of sending children to schools. Indeed parental 
educational expenditure could be quite large. In Korea, in the mid 
sixties about 70 per cent of national education expenses were paid 
for by students and parents (pg. 23). The expenditure incurred by 
parents may vary for their sons and daughters. For example, parents 
show greater reluctance to send daughters to school without proper 
attire. This raised the cost of school attendance of girls. Parental 
concern for the physical and moral safety of young daughters in 
some cultures deters them from allowing girls to attend distant 
schools requiring longer commutation time daily; this necessitates 
boarding and lodging arrangement costs. In addition, parents may 
not be able to afford the opportunity costs of educating children 
this varied by sex from country to country. In some countries, e.g. 
Botswana and Philippines boys performed a large share of family 
labour, i.e. herding livestock or ploughing the fields, with few 
exceptions, girls did more home and market place work than boys. 
They cooked, cleaned the house, fetched water and helped their 
mothers care for younger children, especially those who were ill. In 
Nepal and Java, e.g. most young girls spend at least one third more 
hours per day working at home and market than boys of the same 
age, and in some age group as much as 85 per cent more hours 
(p. 24). In the context of education, parents felt that sending girls to 
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school would mean losing out on important household related work 
i.e. cooking, fetching water, looking after the siblings, craft training 
at home and so on. Thus, the cost of attending formal schooling 
should include not only the opportunity cost of current time, but 
also the lost alternative training. 7 
In addition to the financial costs and opportunity cost of 
schooling, educating girls may exact pecuniary cost as well. In certain 
cultures the socio-cultural and religious factors significantly 
influences parents decision of sending their daughters to school. 
Girls may attend schools that do not admit boys or only those that 
employ female teachers. These concerns were usually stronger when 
girls reached the onset of puberty. In many traditional societies, 
education was considered as a negative factor for girls because it 
had an adverse impact on marriage. Parents felt that educated girls 
would not get better suitors. With economic development and 
increasing work opportunities available for women, parents now face 
dilemma i.e. either they should confine themselves to traditions or 
meet he requirements of emerging economic situations by sending 
their daughters to schools. This would mean imposing a heavy cost 
on nonconformist behaviour even when cost of educating girls and 
boys were identical, parents would still prefer to send their sons 
rather than daughters to schools. 


Role of Public Policy 


The educational experience of most of the economies in the region, 
suggest that colonial legacies in education could be overcome easily 
and education developed quickly, and that gender equality in 
education was an achievable goal. Meaningful public policies had 
paid rich dividend in improving women’s educational level in some 
developing countries. Policies for free and universal primary 
education, improving school quality to increase promotion and 
survival rates, and establishment of single-gender schools were only 
a few example of the positive steps that few developing countries of 
East Asia had experienced, however sometime compulsory education 
laws and tuition free primary education clearly have not been 
sufficient educational strategy in raising the level of female education. 
Infect, direct interventions trough programmes have been necessary 
and have sometimes proved to be successful. Research undertaken 
in the context of education have often guided various government to 
evolve effective strategies for achieving equality and quality education 
and reducing gender disparities at all levels. Research has suggested 
that where enrolment in primary school was low, effort should be 
targeted at expanding complete primary schooling as opposed to 
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secondary or higher education. The rate of return were highest at 
the primary level. Five to eight years of primary schooling were 
necessary to acquire the reading and maths skills essential for 
operational literacy and numeracy. Countries having low enrolment 
and retention rates at primary level could best invest at this level of 
education both in the formal and non-formal systems. In Countries 
where all the boys and girls were enrolled at primary level such as 
Latin America and East Asia government policies and interventions 
should be directed at reducing gender differentials in enrolment 
and attainment at the secondary and tertiary levels. 

In order to promote girls’ education and women’s development 
and reduce gender disparities at different levels of education, 
educational reform models and patterns would largely depend on 
local circumstances and needs. Each country would have to clarify 
its goals and policies for female education, and set priorities for 
educational objectives. Poor countries would need extensive external 
financial assistance to achieve these objectives, while richer countries 
may need consultation in identifying problems and mapping out 
solutions. Regional and international cooperation may prove very 
effective. The policy initiatives and strategies adopted by different 
governments would vary from country to country depending on its 
requirements and the social culture setting. It is difficult to prescribe 
a single strategy for any country or group of countries. Therefore, 
often a combination of interventions was needed for promoting girls’ 
education. Researchers should try and focus on specific context on 
a national or even regional basis. An important step would involve 
marshalling research already completed, but not made generally 
available, by research institutes, university departments, teacher 
training institutions and ministries of education within each country. 
Enough data are available on most countries to describe fully how 
gender inequality manifests itself within the educational system. 
More analysis of the process is needed to understand how females 
are disadvantaged before strategies are adopted to remedy the 
disadvantages faced by the girl child. 


Summary of Some Interventions to Raise Female Enrolments 


For promoting access, enrolment, retention and achievement of girls’ 
in education most of the developing countries adopted the following 
interventions: In the eighties Bangladesh gave free uniform to girls, 
and Pakistan in the 90's abolished uniforms for girls’ in rural areas. 
Bangladesh offered scholarships to girls in secondary schools 
(USAED funding until 1988). Guatemala offered scholarship to girls’ 
at the primary level. 
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Recruitment of Female Teachers 


Nepal, Pakistan, Somalia and Yemen recruited female teachers at 
primary and secondary level and provided training facilities to them. 
Nepal trained females with secondary education as school teachers 
in the 70's. Pakistan recruited female teachers in rural areas in the 
80's and trained them. Yemen established separate urban primary 


teacher training. 
Accessing Schooling Facilities 


It refers to building primary schools wherever it was required and 
improving quality of the existing ones. Besides these, the other 
significant strategies adopted by developing countries were - 
establishment of day care centres, designing flexible school timings, 
opening of school, improving the quality of existing infra structure 
facilities, promoting gender neutral instruction and educating the 
community. These strategies varied from country to country based 
on their requirements. 

Several experiments and strategies adopted by different 
governments to enhance the participation of girls’ in education had 
not always had the desired impact. Egypt in its effort to expand 
primary education to rural children built 400 new primary schools 
in rural areas between 1981 to 1987. As a result of this expansion 
in schooling facilities the proportion of school age girls enrolled 
increased from 56 per cent to 74 per cenet and boys’ enrolment 
increased form 94 per cent to 100 per cent. Evaluators concluded 
that expansion in girls’ education had already been met and 
additional school construction did little to attract girls to schools. 
Similarly, in Peoples’ Democratic Republic of Yemen, the Government 
accepted as policy, a commitment to increase the role of women in 
economic development. To operationlise its commitment the 
government established a network of 14 Vocational Technical Centres 
to meet the requirement of skilled technicians and clerical workers 
in industrial, agricultural and commercial sectors. The project 
provided 15,20 and 75 per cent participation of females in industrials, 
agriculture and commercial centres. By 1984, women comprised 
only 4 per cent percent of the commercial students. 

The evaluation of the above project clearly demonstrated that 
that project did not take into consideration the preference of Yemeni 
girls, their families, cultured norms, nor the economy. In fact, Yemeni 
girls preferred employment in manufacturing and fishing which 
provided them with reasonable income without a diploma (p. 225). 

These experiences demonstrated that simply expanding 
educational programmes may be insufficient to increase girls’ 
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enrolment. For a programme to have its desired goals fulfilled, the 
demand for education must emanate from families and the 
community where parents were concerned about the physical and 
moral safety of their daughters, where the direct and opportunity 
cost of attendance were too high, and where the benefits of education 
were few, school expansion policies at different levels would be only 
effective if they are accompanied by policies that lowered the direct 
or opportunity cost of education or raised the social benefits. Some 
strategies adopted by different governments to lower the cost in 
education and raise the benefits of schooling for promoting girls’ 
education are mentioned below. 


Lowering Direct Cost of Education 


The experience of several developing countries had shown that 
parents had to incur direct cost of educating their children. This 
significantly influences their decision-making as far as schooling is 
concerned. Although public schooling often implies free or subsidised 
tuition, parents had to still incur the cost of transportation, uniforms, 
books and school supplies, and at times schools may also request 
cash or kind donation. These expenses can be prohibitive to poor 
parents especially at the secondary level where tuition fee is often 
high. In order to reduce direct cost of education several countries 
had responded in different manner e.g. Bangladesh and Pakistan 
had responded to these cost constraints by introducing scholarship 
programs for girls. In fact, experiences of Bangladesh and Guatemala 
with scholarship programmes were encouraging as they helped in 
boosting enrolment of girls (pg. 260). However, as a strategy to boost 
girls’ enrolment it raises several questions that only country specific 
researches and implementation experiences could answer. 
Lowering Opportunity Cost 

Women in developing countries share the burden of performing 
household chores, which consume the maximum amount of their 
time. Girls often share this work with their mothers. Therefore, it 
may be necessary to lower the opportunity cost of schooling so as to 
increase the participation of girls. There were least four ways to 
lower this cost. 

Firstly, scholarship programmes could ease the barrier of high 
opportunity cost create by offering monetary compensation to parents 
for the loss of their daughters’ time spent at work. Secondly, 
establishing day care centres near school building for girls. Thirdly, 
the formal school schedule and instructional time could be made 
more flexible and consistent with girls’ work schedule. Fourthly 
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alternatives or safety net’ school could provide schooling opportunities 
at times during the day that girls can attend. These approaches had 
been implemented by different government with varying degrees of 
successes (pg. 262). For example in China, the government had 
initiated measures for establishing day-care centres. This had relieved 
girls from childcare during the day and also provided educational 
advantage for the younger siblings. In Nepal opportunities cost had 
been taken care of the government by disseminating fuel efficient, 
smokeless, wood burning stoves to 15,000 Nepali families as part of 
a 1977 Forest Act, designed to check deforestation and improve the 
forest cover. 

The introduction of labour saving technologies despite being a 
sound policy initiative sometimes may not have a direct impact on 
education. In Burkina Fasco, for example, a non-formal educational 
programme for women, initiated in 1967, introduced mechanical grain 
mills, accessible water wells, and carts for handling wood in villages. 
The labour saving device did not boost girls’ enrolment in the project 
area because probably the schools were still remote. Further, the 
technology did act as a labour saving device in helping women in 
their household chores but as far as increasing literacy was concerned 
it did not have an impact because the time saved by women was used 
for doing other household activities. 

The other significant strategies adopted for lowering opportunity 
cost were introduction of flexible school schedules and non-formal 
programmes for promoting girls education. These strategies adopted 
by different governments also had mixed results. 

The above initiatives adopted by government to reduce cost in 
education as mentioned above had a mixed response as far as 
enrolment of girls’ was concerned. The other significant approach 
adopted by the government in developing countries focused on 
raisings the benefits of education In fact, strategies that raised the 

benefits of female education can be used as alternatives or 
complements to cost reduction strategies (pg. 268). Further, 
education, and information campaigns can also be used to advertise 
the benefits of education, and that education could yield large benefits 
if schools provided meals and gender — free textbooks, and if girls 
and women were trained for occupations that facilitate their 
employment and earn then a reasonable income. Education and 
information campaign have been successful in raising the demand 
for health and family planning services in developing countries. In 
Mali and Morocco, media campaigns advertised the value of 
education. Another significant strategy for raising the benefits of 
education adopted by government of different developing countries 
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was — Providing School feeding Programmes. Some studies had shown 
that malnourished children were less active, less attentive, less 
motivated, and less responsive than their better-nourished 
counterparts. Their achievement levels were low; they remained 
absent from schools and repeated grades more often. The most useful 
strategy to combat malnutrition among children was the introduction 
of School Feeding Programme. SFP were often advocated as a means 
to reduce absenteeism and improve children’s ability to benefit from 
instructions. In the contest of girls’ education SFP are advocated to 
raise the enrolment of girls because it attempted to address some of 
the costs of attending school. 

Evaluation Studies on - School Feeding Programs SFP in 

developed and developing countries had been unsuccessful at 
establishing a relationship between school meals and school 
enrolment, attendance, retention, or achievement. Further, some 
studies had suggested that school meals would accomplish little 
unless it was accompanied by improvements in the quality of 
education. To be effective, SFPs should be designed within a broader 
intervention to address school and environmental factors that also 
contribute to learning deficiencies. Nutritional interventions may be 
more effective in promoting mental development when given to 
pre-school children, a two-year supplementation programme in 
Kingston, Jamaica for 129 Children aged 9- 24 months resulted in 
significantly improved locomotor skill among stunted children 
(pp. 269-270). 
Training for Non-traditional Occupations is also one of the strategies 
for enhancing the benefits of education to facilitate the access of 
girls to well paid occupations. Earmarking secondary and post 
Secondary Scholarships for girls in areas that prepare them for 
occupations in growth sector of the economy is a strategy that had 
been successful in many industrialised countries. A second option 
was to provide occupation/vocational training directly linked to 
employment with a strong recruitment and guidance component. 
Past experiences suggested that vocational training programme 
without these characteristics were unlikely to attract females. In 
fact, recruitment and counselling strategies were key ingredients to 
the success of the Industrial and Commercial training programmes 
particularly in Morocco. This strategy encouraged women to compete 
with men for admission into training programmes, which they had 
been reluctant to attend earlier. 


Ensuring Gender-neutral Instruction 


Educational programmes would be more effective and beneficial for 
girls’ if the textbooks and teaching and learning process were free 
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from gender bias and gender stereotyping. Stereotypes dampen girls’ 
aspirations and, therefore, discourage their attendance and 
achievements. Educational programmes would yield larger benefits 
for girls if the textbooks and transactional strategies were made 
gender inclusive. Revamping of textbooks to show women in news 
and emerging roles had been undertaken by Bangladesh, Kenya 
India and China. Along with making textbooks and teaching and 
learning gender sensitive, there was a need to improve the overall 
quality of education to attract and retain girls’ in education. 

In the context of girls’ education, the policies formulated by 
governments in various developing countries and strategies for 
implementing them were not new. Most of them had been 
incorporated into the regular dynamics of the educational system 
and its planning cycle. They remained as pilot or experimental 
projects, frequently sponsored by short-term support from local and 
international NGO's and donor agencies. Many were short lived or 
highly localised. They had not generally become and integral part of 
the planning process. To gain sustained support of education and 
finance officials, these programmes must be both administratively 
feasible and cost-effective, and they must be consistent with other 
objectives in the education sector. 

Interventions should be simple to implement and programmes 
should be affordable. Programmes that are expensive cannot be 
sustained for long. For example, building boarding schools for rural 
girls in the primary or post primary levels can entail large 
construction cost and maintenance cost and thus cannot serve as 
the corner stone of government efforts to increase the enrolments 
in rural areas. Cheaper alternatives need to be explored. Sharpening 
the targeting of programmes to those with a real need also increases 
cost-effectiveness by reducing total programme costs and ensuring 
that those who benefit the most were reached. 

How funds for education are spent can be critical. A significant 
question that is faced by most of the governments is how should 
limited resources be allocated? How should different educational 
programmes be financed? Further, which programs should receive 
support from central government? Which should be financed and 
administered locally? 

The success of any policy depends on the setting of clear goals 
and a strong central leadership. But the vitality of post programmes 
also relies profoundly on local support. It is important to recognise 
that the choice of policy is not always rational or based on the benefit- 
cost calculations of different governments; very often, they are based 
on the strength of social or community pressures. For promoting girls’ 


education in both urban and rural areas the support of communities 
structure could be explored. The support would not always imply 
financial implications but also assisting the local administration and 
also for monitoring and evaluation of project. This would have a 
cascading affect as the projects on girls’ education would get 
monitored and evaluated at all levels especially at the grassroot levels. 
Further, for any policies to have the desired effect, gender specific 
school data should be collected for a number of years. For monitoring 
the situation and evaluating progress, comparing school data across 
geographic regions and demographic groups are often necessary to 
dissect the problem and isolate trouble areas for targeting policy 
changes. Further, for reducing gender gaps in education and bringing 
girls to the Centre Stage of education the challenge that most of the 
countries continue to face is determining which barriers are key to 
~pecific settings or sub populations, and what specific policy 
measures are appropriate and affordable. Interventions through 
specifically targeted programmes is neither the only nor necessarily 
the most cost effective way be which the government can influence 
female education. Broader education policy matters, though they 
may not focus on girl's education, can affect girls differently than 
boys. For example, the more the government increases its support 
for primary education, the greater the relative benefits to girls, 
because girls are more likely to quite schools can have a larger 
primary level. Impact on girls learning because girls are less likely 
than boys to enrol in better quality schools farther away from home. 
In turn, the goal of extending basic education to all cannot be 
achieved without targeting girls, particularly those in rural areas. 
Policies outside the educational sector also affect women’s 
schooling. The delivery of family planning programmes and childcare 
services can alter the lives of young women profoundly. Family 
programmes can help women postpone child bearing and continue 
their secondary education also, provision of child care services make 
employment outside the home feasible, thus indirectly increasing 
the appeal of secondary and higher education for women. 
Employment policies designed to overcome the social barriers to 
women working in higher paying jobs will induce not only larger 
school enrolments, but also better performance in schooling girls. 


Action Against Child Labour 
Summary by C.S. Nagaraju 


The book is based primarily on ILO experiences, 

ly its International Programme on the 
Elimination of Child Labour (IPEC). The book 
addresses the strategies, instruments, 
methodologies and information necessary to plan 
and carry out effective action to eradicate child 
labour. The book consists of 10 sections, each 
addressing different aspects of child labour by 
different authors. From the point of view of 
education, Chapter 4 titled ‘Alternatives to Child 
Labour’ and chapter 8 titled ‘Awareness-Raising’ 
are relevant, while other chapters may serve as 
enrichment materials. The summarisation is 
confined to these two chapters only. 


Chapter 4: Alternatives to Child labour 


Nelien Haspels, Feny de los Angeles-Bautista and 
Victoria Rialp 


The Problem 


Many children in almost all societies work in 
one way or another, although the types of work 
they do and the forms and conditions of their 
involvement vary among societies and over time. 
Children’s participation in certain types of light 
work, such as helping parents care for the home 
and family for short periods in the day, or 
teenagers working for a few hours before or after 
school or during holidays to earn pocket money, 
is considered to be part of growing up for boys 
and girls and a means of acquiring basic survival 
and practical skills. This increases their self- 
worth and confidence and enables them to 
contribute to the well-being both of themselves 
and their families. But this is not child labour. 

Child labour includes both paid and unpaid 
work and activities that are mentally, physically, 
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socially or morally dangerous and harmful to children. It is the work 
that deprives them of opportunities for schooling or that requires 
them to assume the multiple burdens of schooling and work at home 
and in other workplaces; and the work that enslaves them and 
separates them from their family. This is what is meant by child 
labour — work carried out to the detriment and endangerment of the 
child, in violation of international law and national legislation. 
The complex problem of child labour - can only be solved through 
concerted action in society aimed at: preventing child labour; and 
withdrawing children from exploitative and hazardous work; and 
providing alternatives to them and their families. Given that many 
countries do not have infrastructure and resources to immediately 
undertake large-scale rescue and rehabilitation programmes for all 
children and to enhance income generation for parents, it may be 
necessary to start with withdrawal children of children from 
hazardous and exploitative work and with protection of working 
children in order to help attitudes evolve from acceptance of child 
labour to a determination to act against it. 


Phased and Multi-sectoral Strategy 


Working towards change in societal attitudes to combat child labour 
and policy reform should take place simultaneously because the 
two are intricately related. Among the types of reforms, education is 
universally recognised as a key solution to the elimination of child 
labour. Improvements in the educational system are not enough. It 
is to be supported by interventions in labour market and by social 
protection measures, such as families’ support service, if programmes 
are to be effective and successful. 

Interventions should aim at empowering the poor and abolishing 
social discrimination. They can make adequate child labour 
legislation; a strong and efficient labour inspectorate; an independent 
and competent judicial system; the provision of incentives to 
employers to refrain from utilising child labour; assistance to workers’ 
organisations; action by local councils and non-governmental 
organisations to fight for the replacement of child workers by adult 
workers and to assume a child-watch role in workplaces and 
communities; employment creation and alleviation schemes; 
enterprise development; minimum wage systems; social safety nets 
for‘the most needy. 


Alternatives to Child Labour 


Many experimental programmes have been undertaken in the 
education and social economic fields in recent years to prevent child 
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labour, withdraw children from work and ensure that children and 

parents are provided with realistic and viable alternatives to child 

labour, Education and skills training help to prevent and reduce 
child labour, as: 

-Children with basic education and skills have better chances in 
the labour market; they are aware of the rights and are less 
likely to accept hazardous work and exploitative working 
conditions; and i 

- Educational opportunities can wean working children form 
hazardous and exploitative work and help them find better 
alternatives. 

The improvements in education system are not enough, however. 
First, children who have been traumatised by work need 
rehabilitation. Secondly, the worst child labour abuses take place 
among the most vulnerable socio-economic groups in societies. These 
groups can seldom afford education. Their children are sent to work 
and earn for family survival. Therefore, measures to improve 
education need to be part and parcel of integrated programmes for 
disadvantaged population groups, programmes which aim to 
empower the poor and abolish social discrimination. Finally, given 
that the supply of child labour is so large, actions to provide 
alternatives to children need to be combined with intensive ' 
awareness-raising in working places among employers, managers 
and young adult workers and in communities. 


Strategies in Education ; 


Children need to know their rights and the danger and risk of 
working to their health, safety and education. They need to learn 
to protect themselves and to have information about their rights, 
which laws exist specifically for their protection, and to whom they 
can turn for help when they are at risk of being exploited. Education 
on children’s rights can and should integrate into the curriculum 
through social studies, health education, literacy, and language 
learning. In this way, children are also in a better position to protect 
themselves, express themselves, negotiate and assert their rights. 
Education on rights teaches them their responsibilities to themselves 
and to others; it helps them become productive citizens of their 
own communities while receiving adequate care and protection. 
Integrated early childhood development programmes have 
received in recent years more attention because children who 
participate in various forms of these programmes are healthier, 
socially well adjusted and better prepared for learning experiences 
later iri schools. Thus, the programme helps prevent school failure, 
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which contributes to children dropping out and being recruited for 
full time hazardous work. The more successful children are at school, 
the more persistent parents tend to be about keeping them there. 
At the same time, most early childhood development programmes 
involve a parent education component and are good entry points for 
educating both parents and children about the detrimental effects 
of full-time and dangerous work of children. 

More schools are needed in communities with high 
concentrations of child labour, especially in rural areas and these 
schools need to provide the complete basic education course and 
the necessary ingredients to meet the basic learning needs. 

Both formal and non-formal education systems can be made 
more responsive to children, who are at risk of premature work or 
who are already working. The structure of educational programmes, 
the content of the curriculum and the teaching approaches applied 
in schools should include relevant, useful knowledge and skills, 
which meet the developmental needs of the children and prepare 
them to earn income later in life and become responsible adults. 

It is not often possible to remove children from work and make 
them enter directly into formal school because they are older, have 
experiences and are not used to the school environment. Therefore, 
many initiatives have been undertaken in recent years to adapt 
educational programmes and make them more suitable to the needs 
of former child workers. Quality non-formal education can act as a 
bridge between work and school and facilitate the entry of children’ 
into the formal schools. Such initiatives have been of small scale to 
date and serious effort still have to be made to further strengthen 
flexible non-formal remedial education programmes which provide 
adequate entry points into a country's educational and vocational 
training system. 

For some older children, a few years of non-formal education will 
be the only option. They have to be provided with an integrated 
package of general education, along with practical life and work skills 
to prepare them to enter the labour market at an appropriate age 
with knowledge about their rights as workers and skills that allow 
them access better jobs. 


Approaches to Vocational Education 


Many non-formal education programmes for working children 
include practical or vocational skills training components in the 
curriculum. However, discrimination must be made between more 
formal training, which is usually longer term and systematically 
linked to apprenticeship programmes, and less formal training. Most 
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formal vocational programmes require close adult supervision and 
the available slots for the students are limited. There are also non- 
formal vocational training programmes linked to both formal and 
non-formal and non-formal education programmes, which are often 
short term and deal with specific skills and topics that are not 
necessarily marketable or highly productive. Non-formal education 
programme can teach children skills that will provide immediate 
economic alternatives as well as psychosocial support. But these 
should not be viewed as a complete substitute for formal education, 
rather as transition programmes to facilitate the child’s re-entry 
into the formal school system. 

Vocational training should be geared to the provision of 
marketable skills that can be adopted to be changing under in the 
job market. The gender bias in education is more pronounced in the 
field of vocational training and specific addition is required to facilitate 
girls’ access. 

Prevention and rehabilitation of children from especially 
vulnerable groups require special attention. Child victims of human 
rights violation such as children in bondage and children forced 
into commercial sexual exploitation and trafficking, domestic work 
or sweatshops in their own or other countries are often damaged 
and traumatised beyond recovery. It is therefore critical that these 
types of child labour abuse be prevented through effective 
enforcement, large-scale awareness raising in schools and 
communities where there is high incidence or risk. Secondly, girl 
children form a separate category of vulnerable group. 

Girls continue to have less access to school world wide than 
boys. In most societies, girls and women bear a major share of the 
burden of poverty. Giving access to quality education is the first 
essential step to enable them to break through the vicious cycle of 
poverty. 

Another group of vulnerable children are those living and working 
on streets. The lifestyle of street children has to be taken into account 
when designing education and rehabilitation programmes. Such 
programmes have to be phased and integrated in their approach. 
The first step is to establish contact and gain their trusts through 
peer or adult street workers. The next is to motivate them to 
participate in educational programmes and help them to acquire 

. the basic skills that will enable them to learn in a structured 
environment. They also need help to adjust to adult authority in 
schools. Non-formal education programmes are usually needed for 
a smoother transition between life and work on the streets and formal 
schooling. 
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America, the Caribbean and East Asia had enrolment ration of girls 
approached similar levels. Further, primary schools, completion rates 
had declined over the past decade in the poorest countries. The 
dropout rate of girls was also high in these countries on an average 
9.6 per cent of girls in low income countries dropout of primary 
school compared to 8.2 per cent compared with 7.3 per cent boys, 
in Africa dropout rates for girls average 8.6 per cent compared with 
7.3 per cent for boys; in North Africa and the Middle East 6.0 percent 
of girls dropout compared with 4.3 per cent of boys. Further, in low- 
income countries the expected year of schooling for males exceeds 
that of the females. Also, the attainment levels were low especially 
for girls. In Nepal in 1985, a six year old girl who entered school 
could expect to achieve only 3.1 years of schooling by the time she 
reached the age 18, and in Burkina Fasco, a six year old girls could 
be expected to attain only 1.5 years. Large gender disparities in 
educational attainment actually appeared to reduce GNP, further in 
low-income countries the expected years of schooling for male 
exceeded widened over twenty-eight years. The school expansion 
policies had improved access for boys but not equally for girls (p. 6). 


Secondary Education 


The expansion of secondary education of women had been a 
consequence of the general expansion of educational system and 
economics in many countries. In almost all countries, despite the 
advances, the gap between educational attainments of men and women 
had been large at secondary and tertiary level as compared to lower 
levels, and in those countries where industrialisation and urbanisation 
started late. Studies show that the progress of secondary education 
since 1960 had been dramatic in parts of the developing world. The 
gross enrolment rates for females had increased from an average of 12 


Middle East and South Asia. Several studies have also shown that 
female secondary school enrolment was heavily weighted towards 
general education, accounting for four-fifth to nine-tenth of all girls 
enrolled. Hence, the female share in Vocational Technical Education 
(VTE) had generally been well below 50 per cent in developing counties, 
except in Latin America where women. make up one-half or more of 
total (VTE) enrolled (UNESCO, 1983). Another significant factor that 
had occurred in the sphere of secondary education for Asian and North 
African Counties, Middle East since the 70's was the decreasing 
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proportion of female secondary student going into teacher training. This 
phenomenon accounted for the shortage of female teachers in low-income 
countries. (pp. 9-10) 

Research studies had tried to identify close relationship that 
existed between supply for women teachers and the overall 
improvement of girls and women education. However, there was a 
need to identify how women teachers had an impact on enrolment 
and performance of girls. In developing countries, expansion in 
Female Secondary School enrolment had brought a lot of social gains. 
It had significantly influenced health and family planning 
programmes. Their gains form expansion of female secondary 
schooling were largest in South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa 
where the female enrolment rates were among the lowest in the 
world in 1975. - 


Higher Education 


In tertiary education, the broad trends and patterns among region 
and between the sexes were similar to those at the secondary level. 
Enrolment rates for males and females in Sub-Saharan Africa and 
south Asia were far below those in other regions. The average male 
enrolment ration in East Asia was higher than in any other region. 
Latin America and the Caribbean led in female enrolment (pg. 10). 
Latin America States (OAS) in 1985 suggested establishing of public 
and private fellowship programmes for women in new emerging fields 
of study with some promise for future employment. In addition, it 
suggested establishing employment agencies specifically for women 
to increase their access to job market under equal conditions, along 
with strengthening organisation of women workers and professional 
women. The success of this Strategy would require concerted 
commitment on the part of the government. Studies regarding the 
choice of subjects taken up by girls at higher education depicted 
that girls’ preferred to opt for Humanities, Home Economic and Arts. 
In Philippines, more than 90 per cent women opted for courses in 
nutrition, nursing and teacher training. However, with economic 
growth and greater openness in the labour market towards women 
there was a gradual change witnessed in the selection of subjects. 
Women were now motivated to pursue business and administrative 
studies. The percentage of women was expanding in science related 
fields and medicine. 


Why do Gender Differentials Persist? 


If women’s education-was so important, why do women continue to 
remain under educated as compared to men? Why do gender 
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differentials in education persist? An expanding body of empirical 
work on the determinants on school enrolments in developing 
countries disentangles many and complex influences on school 
enrolment. The studies were based, implicitly or explicitly, on a 
framework, which treated education as a family/ individual decision 
entailing current costs and future benefits. Costs broadly included 
direct financial costs, indirect or opportunity cost, and non-pecuniary 
cost, which were borne by parents and students in the absence of 
public education. Costs were often measured by the availabilities 
of, or distance to, school for lack of better data on costs that each 
student or parent faces. A few studies have estimated the effect of 
the opportunity cost of schooling in enrolment or attainment in 
developing countries and had found a negative relationship. A 
significant question that often confronts the researcher is - how do 
the costs and benefits affect the schooling of men and women 
differently? What accounts for gender difference in the amount 
parents were willing to invest in their daughters’ and sons’ schooling? 
Even when education was public and tuition fee free, school 
attendance still entails cost outlays from family resources, both at 
the primary and post primary levels. Contributions to the school, 
learning materials, transportation, and boarding fees were some of 
the non-tuition costs of sending children to schools. Indeed parental 
educational expenditure could be quite large. In Korea, in the mid 
sixties about 70 per cent of national education expenses were paid 
for by students and parents (pg. 23). The expenditure incurred by 
parents may vary for their sons and daughters. For example, parents 
show greater reluctance to send daughters to school without proper 
attire. This raised the cost of school attendance of girls. Parental 
concern for the physical and moral safety of young daughters in 
some cultures deters them from allowing girls to attend distant 
schools requiring longer commutation time daily; this necessitates 
boarding and lodging arrangement costs. In addition, parents may 
not be able to afford the opportunity costs of educating children 
this varied by sex from country to country. In some countries, e.g. 
Botswana and Philippines boys performed a large share of family 
labour, i.e. herding livestock or ploughing the fields, with few 
exceptions, girls did more home and market place work than boys. 
They cooked, cleaned the house, fetched water and helped their 
mothers care for younger children, especially those who were ill. In 
Nepal and Java, e.g. most young girls spend at least one third more 
hours per day working at home and market than boys of the same 
age, and in some age group as much as 85 per cent more hours 
(p. 24), In the context of education, parents felt that sending girls to 
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school would mean losing out on important household related work 
i.e. cooking, fetching water. looking after the siblings, craft training 
at home and so on. Thus, the cost of attending formal schooling 
should include not only the opportunity cost of current time, but 
also the lost alternative training. i 
In addition to the financial costs and opportunity cost of 
schooling, educating girls may exact pecuniary cost as well. In certain 
cultures the socio-cultural and religious factors significantly 
influences parents decision of sending their daughters to school. 
Girls may attend schools that do not admit boys or only those that 
employ female teachers. These concerns were usually stronger when 
girls reached the onset of puberty. In many traditional societies, 
education was considered as a negative factor for girls because it 
had an adverse impact on marriage. Parents felt that educated girls 
would not get better suitors. With economic development and 
increasing work opportunities available for women, parents now face 
dilemma i.e. either they should confine themselves to traditions or 
meet he requirements of emerging economic situations by sending 
their daughters to schools. This would mean imposing a heavy cost 
on nonconformist behaviour even when cost of educating girls and 
boys were identical, parents would still prefer to send their sons 
rather than daughters to schools. 


Role of Public Policy 


The educational experience of most of the economies in the region, 
suggest that colonial legacies in education could be overcome easily 
and education developed quickly, and that gender equality in 
education was an achievable goal. Meaningful public policies had 
paid rich dividend in improving women’s educational level in some 
developing countries. Policies for free and universal primary 
education, improving school quality to increase promotion and 
survival rates, and establishment of single-gender schools were only 
a few example of the positive steps that few developing countries of 
East Asia had experienced, however sometime compulsory education 
laws and tuition free primary education clearly have not been 
sufficient educational strategy in raising the level of female education. 
Infect, direct interventions trough programmes have been necessary 
and have sometimes proved to be successful. Research undertaken 
in the context of education have often guided various government to 
evolve effective strategies for achieving equality and quality education 
and reducing gender disparities at all levels. Research has suggested 
that where enrolment in primary school was low, effort should be 
targeted at expanding complete primary schooling as opposed to 
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secondary or higher education. The rate of return were highest at 
the primary level. Five to eight years of primary schooling were 
necessary to acquire the reading and maths skills essential for 
operational literacy and numeracy. Countries having low enrolment 
and retention rates at primary level could best invest at this level of 
education both in the formal and non-formal systems. In Countries 
where all the boys and girls were enrolled at primary level such as 
Latin America and East Asia government policies and interventions 
should be directed at reducing gender differentials in enrolment 
and attainment at the secondary and tertiary levels. 

In order to promote girls’ education and women’s development 
and reduce gender disparities at different levels of education, 
educational reform models and patterns would largely depend on 
local circumstances and needs. Each country would have to clarify 
its goals and policies for female education, and set priorities for 
educational objectives. Poor countries would need extensive external 
financial assistance to achieve these objectives, while richer countries 
may need consultation in identifying problems and mapping out 
solutions. Regional and international cooperation may prove very 
effective. The policy initiatives and strategies adopted by different 
governments would vary from country to country depending on its 
requirements and the social culture setting. It is difficult to prescribe 
a single strategy for any country or group of countries. Therefore, 
often a combination of interventions was needed for promoting girls’ 
education. Researchers should try and focus on specific context on 
a national or even regional basis. An important step would involve 
marshalling research already completed, but not made generally 
available, by research institutes, university departments, teacher 
training institutions and ministries of education within each country. 
Enough data are available on most countries to describe fully how 
gender inequality manifests itself within the educational system. 
More analysis of the process is needed to understand how females 
are disadvantaged before strategies are adopted to remedy the 
disadvantages faced by the girl child. 


Summary of Some Interventions to Raise Female Enrolments 


For promoting access, enrolment, retention and achievement of girls’ 
in education most of the developing countries adopted the following 
interventions: In the eighties Bangladesh gave free uniform to girls, 
and Pakistan in the 90’s abolished uniforms for girls’ in rural areas. 
Bangladesh offered scholarships to girls in secondary schools 
(USAED funding until 1988). Guatemala offered scholarship to girls’ 
at the primary level. 
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Recruitment of Female Teachers 


Nepal, Pakistan, Somalia and Yemen recruited female teachers at 
primary and secondary level and provided training facilities to them. 
Nepal trained females with secondary education as school teachers 
in the 70's. Pakistan recruited female teachers in rural areas in the 
80's and trained them. Yemen established separate urban primary 
teacher training. i 

Accessing Schooling Facilities 


It refers to building primary schools wherever it was required and 
improving quality of the existing ones. Besides these, the other 
significant strategies adopted by developing countries were - 
establishment of day care centres, designing flexible school timings, 
opening of school, improving the quality of existing infra structure 
facilities, promoting gender neutral instruction and educating the 
community. These strategies varied from country to country based 
on their requirements. 

Several experiments and strategies adopted by different 
governments to enhance the participation of girls’ in education had 
not always had the desired impact. Egypt in its effort to expand 
primary education to rural children built 400 new primary schools 
in rural areas between 1981 to 1987. As a result of this expansion 
in schooling facilities the proportion of school age girls enrolled 
increased from 56 per cent to 74 per cenet and boys’ enrolment 
increased form 94 per cent to 100 per cent. Evaluators concluded 
that expansion in girls’ education had already been met and 
additional school construction did little to attract girls to schools. 
Similarly, in Peoples’ Democratic Republic of Yemen, the Government 
accepted as policy, a commitment to increase the role of women in 
economic development. To operationlise its commitment the 
government established a network of 14 Vocational Technical Centres 
to meet the requirement of skilled technicians and clerical workers 
in industrial, agricuitural and commercial sectors. The project 
provided 15,20 and 75 per cent participation of females in industrials, 
agriculture and commercial centres. By 1984, women comprised 
only 4 per cent percent of the commercial students. 

The evaluation of the above project clearly demonstrated that 
that project did not take into consideration the preference of Yemeni 
girls, their families, cultured norms, nor the economy. In fact, Yemeni 
girls preferred employment in manufacturing and fishing which 
provided them with reasonable income without a diploma (p. 225). 

These experiences demonstrated that simply expanding 
educational programmes may be insufficient to increase girls’ 
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enrolment. For a programme to have its desired goals fulfilled, the 
demand for education must emanate from families and the 
community where parents were concerned about the physical and 
moral safety of their daughters, where the direct and opportunity 
cost of attendance were too high, and where the benefits of education 
were few, school expansion policies at different levels would be only 
effective if they are accompanied by policies that lowered the direct 
or opportunity cost of education or raised the social benefits. Some 
strategies adopted by different governments to lower the cost in 
education and raise the benefits of schooling for promoting girls’ 
education are mentioned below. 


Lowering Direct Cost of Education 


The experience of several developing countries had shown that 
parents had to incur direct cost of educating their children. This 
significantly influences their decision-making as far as schooling is 
concerned. Although public schooling often implies free or subsidised 
tuition, parents had to still incur the cost of transportation, uniforms, 
books and school supplies, and at times schools may also request 
cash or kind donation. These expenses can be prohibitive to poor 
parents especially at the secondary level where tuition fee is often 
high. In order to reduce direct cost of education several countries 
had responded in different manner e.g. Bangladesh and Pakistan 
had responded to these cost constraints by introducing scholarship 
programs for girls. In fact, experiences of Bangladesh and Guatemala 
with scholarship programmes were encouraging as they helped in 
boosting enrolment of girls (pg. 260). However, as a strategy to boost 
girls’ enrolment it raises several questions that only country specific 
researches and implementation experiences could answer. 


Lowering Opportunity Cost 


Women in developing countries share the burden of performing . 
household chores, which consume the maximum amount of their 
time. Girls often share this work with their mothers. Therefore, it 
may be necessary to lower the opportunity cost of schooling so as to 
increase the participation of girls. There were least four ways to 
lower this cost. 

Firstly, scholarship programmes could ease the barrier of high 
opportunity cost create by offering monetary compensation to parents 
for the loss of their daughters’ time spent at work. Secondly, 
establishing day care centres near school building for girls. Thirdly, 
the formal school schedule and instructional time could be made 
more flexible and consistent with girls’ work schedule. Fourthly 
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alternatives or safety net’ school could provide schooling opportunities 
at times during the day that girls can attend. These approaches had 
been implemented by different government with varying degrees of 
successes (pg. 262). For example in China, the government had 
initiated measures for establishing day-care centres. This had relieved 
girls from childcare during the day and also provided educational 
advantage for the younger siblings. In Nepal opportunities cost had 
been taken care of the government by disseminating fuel efficient, 
smokeless, wood burning stoves to 15,000 Nepali families as part of 
a 1977 Forest Act, designed to check deforestation and improve the 
forest cover. 

The introduction of labour saving technologies despite being a 
sound policy initiative sometimes may not have a direct impact on 
education. In Burkina Fasco, for example, a non-formal educational 
programme for women, initiated in 1967, introduced mechanical grain 
mills, accessible water wells, and carts for handling wood in villages. 
The labour saving device did not boost girls’ enrolment in the project 
area because probably the schools were still remote. Further, the 
technology did act as a labour saving device in helping women in 
their household chores but as far as increasing literacy was concerned 
it did not have an impact because the time saved by women was used 
for doing other household activities. 

The other significant strategies adopted for lowering opportunity 
cost were introduction of flexible school schedules and non-formal 
programmes for promoting girls education. These strategies adopted 
by different governments also had mixed results. 

The above initiatives adopted by government to reduce cost in 
education as mentioned above had a mixed response as far as 
enrolment of girls’ was concerned. The other significant approach 
adopted by the government in developing countries focused on 
raisings the benefits of education In fact, strategies that raised the 
benefits of female education can be used as alternatives or 
complements to cost reduction strategies (pg. 268). Further, 
education, and information campaigns can also be used to advertise 
the benefits of education, and that education could yield large benefits 
if schools provided meals and gender — free textbooks, and if girls 
and women were trained for occupations that facilitate their 

employment and earn then a reasonable income. Education and 
information campaign have been successful in raising the demand 
for health and family planning services in developing countries. In 
Mali and Morocco, media campaigns advertised the value of 
education. Another significant strategy for raising the benefits of 
education adopted by government of different developing countries 
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was — Providing School feeding Programmes. Some studies had shown 
that malnourished children were less active, less attentive, less 
motivated, and less responsive than their better-nourished 
counterparts. Their achievement levels were low; they remained 
absent from schools and repeated grades more often. The most useful 
strategy to combat malnutrition among children was the introduction 
of School Feeding Programme. SFP were often advocated as a means 
to reduce absenteeism and improve children’s ability to benefit from 
instructions. In the contest of girls’ education SFP are advocated to 
raise the enrolment of girls because it attempted to address some of 
the costs of attending school. 

Evaluation Studies on - School Feeding Programs SFP in 

developed and developing countries had been unsuccessful at 
establishing a relationship between school meals and school 
enrolment, attendance, retention, or achievement. Further, some 
studies had suggested that school meals would accomplish little 
unless it was accompanied by improvements in the quality of 
education. To be effective, SFPs should be designed within a broader 
intervention to address school and environmental factors that also 
contribute to learning deficiencies. Nutritional interventions may be 
more effective in promoting mental development when given to 
pre-school children, a two-year supplementation programme in 
Kingston, Jamaica for 129 Children aged 9- 24 months resulted in 
significantly improved locomotor skill among stunted children 
(pp. 269-270). 
Training for Non-traditional Occupations is also one of the strategies 
for enhancing the benefits of education to facilitate the access of 
girls to well paid occupations. Earmarking secondary and post 
Secondary Scholarships for girls in areas that prepare them for 
occupations in growth sector of the economy is a strategy that had 
been successful in many industrialised countries. A second option 
was to provide occupation/vocational training directly linked to 
employment with a strong recruitment and guidance component. 
Past experiences suggested that vocational training programme 
without these characteristics were unlikely to attract females. In 
fact, recruitment and counselling strategies were key ingredients to 
the success of the Industrial and Commercial training programmes 
particularly in Morocco. This strategy encouraged women to compete 
with men for admission into training programmes, which they had 
been reluctant to attend earlier. 


Ensuring Gender-neutral Instruction 


Educational programmes would be more effective and beneficial for 
girls’ if the textbooks and teaching and learning process were free 
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from gender bias and gender stereotyping. Stereotypes dampen girls’ 
aspirations and, therefore, discourage their attendance and 
achievements. Educational programmes would yield larger benefits 
for girls if the textbooks and transactional strategies were made 
gender inclusive. Revamping of textbooks to show women in news 
and emerging roles had been undertaken by Bangladesh, Kenya 
India and China. Along with making textbooks and teaching and 
learning gender sensitive, there was a need to improve the overall 
quality of education to attract and retain girls’ in education. 

In the context of girls’ education, the policies formulated by 
governments in various developing countries and strategies for 
implementing them were not new. Most of them had been 
incorporated into the regular dynamics of the educational system 
and its planning cycle. They remained as pilot or experimental 
projects, frequently sponsored by short-term support from local and 
international NGO's and donor agencies. Many were short lived or 
highly localised. They had not generally become and integral part of 
the planning process. To gain sustained support of education and 
finance officials, these programmes must be both administratively 
feasible and cost-effective, and they must be consistent with other 
objectives in the education sector. 

Interventions should be simple to implement and programmes 
should be affordable. Programmes that are expensive cannot be 
sustained for long. For example, building boarding schools for rural 
girls in the primary or post primary levels can entail large 
construction cost and maintenance cost and thus cannot serve as 
the corner stone of government efforts to increase the enrolments 
in rural areas. Cheaper alternatives need to be explored. Sharpening 
the targeting of programmes to those with a real need also increases 
cost-effectiveness by reducing total programme costs and ensuring 
that those who benefit the most were reached. 

How funds for education are spent can be critical. A significant 
question that is faced by most of the governments is how should 
limited resources be allocated? How should different educational 
programmes be financed? Further, which programs should receive 
support from central government? Which should be financed and 
administered locally? 

The success of any policy depends on the setting of clear goals 
and a strong central leadership. But the vitality of post programmes 
also relies profoundly on local support. It is important to recognise 
that the choice of policy is not always rational or based on the benefit- 
cost calculations of different governments: very often, they are based 
on the strength of social or community pressures. For promoting girls’ 
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education in both urban and rural areas the support of communities 
structure could be explored. The support would not always imply 
financial implications but also assisting the local administration and 
also for monitoring and evaluation of project. This would have a 
cascading affect as the projects on girls’ education would get 
monitored and evaluated at all levels especially at the grassroot levels. 
Further, for any policies to have the desired effect, gender specific 
school data should be collected for a number of years. For monitoring 
the situation and evaluating progress, comparing school data across 
geographic regions and demographic groups are often necessary to 
dissect the problem and isolate trouble areas for targeting policy 
changes. Further, for reducing gender gaps in education and bringing 
girls to the Centre Stage of education the challenge that most of the 
countries continue to face is determining which barriers are key to 
*pecific settings or sub populations, and what specific policy 
measures are appropriate and affordable. Interventions through 
specifically targeted programmes is neither the only nor necessarily 
the most cost effective way be which the government can influence 
female education. Broader education policy matters, though they 
may not focus on girl's education, can affect girls differently than 
boys. For example, the more the government increases its support 
for primary education, the greater the relative benefits to girls, 
because girls are more likely to quite schools can have a larger 
primary level. Impact on girls learning because girls are less likely 
than boys to enrol in better quality schools farther away from home. 
In turn, the goal of extending basic education to all cannot be 
achieved without targeting girls, particularly those in rural areas. 
Policies outside the educational sector also affect women’s 
schooling. The delivery of family planning programmes and childcare 
services can alter the lives of young women profoundly. Family 
programmes can help women postpone child bearing and continue 
their secondary education also, provision of child care services make 
employment outside the home feasible, thus indirectly increasing 
the appeal of secondary and higher education for women. 
Employment policies designed to overcome the social barriers to 
women working in higher paying jobs will induce not only larger 
school enrolments, but also better performance in schooling girls. 


Action Against Child Labour 
Summary by'C.S. Nagaraju 


Edited by Ne/ien The book is based primarily on ILO experiences, 
Haspels particularly its International Programme on the 
; aid Michele Elimination of Child Labour (IPEC). The book 
jh ‘ee addresses the strategies, instruments, 
si Jankanish RB methodologies and information necessary to plan 
hea and carry out effective action to eradicate child 
labour. The book consists of 10 sections, each 
addressing different aspects of child labour by 
different authors. From the point of view of 
education, Chapter 4 titled ‘Alternatives to Child 
Labour’ and chapter 8 titled ‘Awareness-Raising’ 
are relevant, while other chapters may serve as 
enrichment materials. The summarisation is 
confined to these two chapters only. 


Chapter 4: Alternatives to Child labour 


Nelien Haspels, Feny de los Angeles-Bautista and 
Victoria Rialp 


The Problem 


Many children in almost all societies work in 
one way or another, although the types of work 
they do and the forms and conditions of their 
involvement vary among societies and over time. 
Children’s participation in certain types of light 
work, such as helping parents care for the home 
and family for short periods in the day, or 
teenagers working for a few hours before or after 
school or during holidays to earn pocket money, 
is considered to be part of growing up for boys 
and girls and a means of acquiring basic survival 
and practical skills. This increases their self- 
worth and confidence and enables them to 
contribute to the well-being both of themselves 
and their families. But this is not child labour. 

Child labour includes both paid and unpaid 
work and activities that are mentally, physically, 
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socially or morally dangerous and harmful to children. It is the work 
that deprives them of opportunities for schooling or that requires 
them to assume the multiple burdens of schooling and work at home 
and in other workplaces; and the work that enslaves them and 
separates them from their family. This is what is meant by child 
labour - work carried out to the detriment and endangerment of the 
child, in violation of international law and national legislation. 

The complex problem of child labour - can only be solved through 
concerted action in society aimed at: preventing child labour; and 
withdrawing children from exploitative and hazardous work; and 
providing alternatives to them and their families. Given that many 
countries do not have infrastructure and resources to immediately 
undertake large-scale rescue and rehabilitation programmes for all 
children and to enhance income generation for parents, it may be 
necessary to start with withdrawal children of children from 
hazardous and exploitative work and with protection of working 
children in order to help attitudes evolve from acceptance of child 
labour to a determination to act against it. 


Phased and Multi-sectoral Strategy 


Working towards change in societal attitudes to combat child labour 
and policy reform should take place simultaneously because the 
two are intricately related. Among the types of reforms, education is 
universally recognised as a key solution to the elimination of child 
labour. Improvements in the educational system are not enough. It 
is to be supported by interventions in labour market and by social 
protection measures, such as families’ support service, if programmes 
are to be effective and successful. 

Interventions should aim at empowering the poor and abolishing 
social discrimination. They can make adequate child labour 
legislation; a strong and efficient labour inspectorate; an independent 
and competent judicial system; the provision of incentives to 
employers to refrain from utilising child labour; assistance to workers’ 
organisations; action by local councils and non-governmental 
organisations to fight for the replacement of child workers by adult 
workers and to assume a child-watch role in workplaces and 
communities; employment creation and alleviation schemes; 
enterprise development; minimum wage systems; social safety nets 
forthe most needy. 


Alternatives to Child Labour 


Many experimental programmes have been undertaken in the 
education and social economic fields in recent years to prevent child 
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labour, withdraw children from work and ensure that children and 

parents are provided with realistic and viable alternatives to child 

labour. Education and skills training help to prevent and reduce 
child labour, as: 

- Children with basic education and skills have better chances in 
the labour market; they are aware of the rights and are less 
likely to accept hazardous work and exploitative working 
conditions; and 

- Educational opportunities can wean working children form 
hazardous and exploitative work and help them find better 
alternatives. 

The improvements in education system are not enough, however. 
First, children who have been traumatised by work need 
rehabilitation. Secondly, the worst child labour abuses take place 
among the most vulnerable socio-economic groups in societies, These 
groups can seldom afford education. Their children are sent to work 
and earn for family survival. Therefore, measures to improve 
education need to be part and parcel of integrated programmes for 
disadvantaged population groups, programmes which aim to 
empower the poor and abolish social discrimination. Finally, given 
that the supply of child labour is so large, actions to provide 
alternatives to children need to be combined with intensive ` 
awareness-raising in working places among employers, managers 
and young adult workers and in communities. 


Strategies in Education 


Children need to know their rights and the danger and risk of 
working to their health, safety and education. They need to learn 
to protect themselves and to have information about their rights, 
which laws exist specifically for their protection, and to whom they 
can turn for help when they are at risk of being exploited. Education 
on children’s rights can and should integrate into the curriculum 
through social studies, health education, literacy, and language 
learning, In this way, children are also in a better position to protect 
themselves, express themselves, negotiate and assert their rights. 
Education on rights teaches them their responsibilities to themselves 
and to others; it helps them become productive citizens of their 
own communities while receiving adequate care and protection. 
Integrated early childhood development programmes have 
received in recent years more attention because children who 
participate in various forms of these programmes are healthier, 
socially well adjusted and better prepared for learning experiences 
later in schools. Thus, the programme helps prevent school failure, 
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which contributes to children dropping out and being recruited for 
full time hazardous work. The more successful children are at school, 
the more persistent parents tend to be about keeping them there. 
At the same time, most early childhood development programmes 
involve a parent education component and are good entry points for 
educating both parents and children about the detrimental effects 
of full-time and dangerous work of children. 

More schools are needed in communities with high 
concentrations of child labour, especially in rural areas and these 
schools need to provide the complete basic education course and 
the necessary ingredients to meet the basic learning needs. 

Both formal and non-formal education systems can be made 
more responsive to children, who are at risk of premature work or 
who are already working. The structure of educational programmes, 
the content of the curriculum and the teaching approaches applied 
in schools should include relevant, useful knowledge and skills, 
which meet the developmental needs of the children and prepare 
them to earn income later in life and become responsible adults. 

It is not often possible to remove children from work and make 
them enter directly into formal school because they are older, have 
experiences and are not used to the school environment. Therefore, 
many initiatives have been undertaken in recent’ years to adapt 
educational programmes and make them more Suitable to the needs 
of former child workers. Quality non-formal education can act asa 
bridge between work and school and facilitate the entry of children’ 
into the formal schools. Such initiatives have been of small scale to 
date and serious effort still have to be made to further strengthen 
flexible non-formal remedial education programmes which provide 
adequate entry points into a country’s educational and vocational 
training system. 

For some older children, a few years of non-formal education will 
be the only option. They have to be provided with an integrated 
package of general education, along with practical life and work skills 
to prepare them to enter the labour market at an appropriate age 
with knowledge about their rights as workers and skills that allow 
them access better jobs. 


Approaches to Vocational Education 


Many non-formal education programmes for working children 
include practical or vocational skills training components in the 
curriculum. However, discrimination must be made between more 
formal training, which is usually longer term and systematically 
linked to apprenticeship programmes, and less formal training, Most 
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formal vocational programmes require close adult supervision and 
the available slots for the students are limited. There are also non- 
formal vocational training programmes linked to both formal and 
non-formal and non-formal education programmes, which are often 
short term and deal with specific skills and topics that are not 
necessarily marketable or highly productive. Non-formal education 
programme can teach children skills that will provide immediate 
economic alternatives as well as psychosocial support. But these 
should not be viewed as a complete substitute for formal education, 
rather as transition programmes to facilitate the child’s re-entry 
into the formal school system. 

Vocational training should be geared to the provision of 
marketable skills that can be adopted to be changing under in the 
job market. The gender bias in education is more pronounced in the 
field of vocational training and specific addition is required to facilitate 
girls’ access. 

Prevention and rehabilitation of children from especially 
vulnerable groups require special attention. Child victims of human 
rights violation such as children in bondage and children forced 
into commercial sexual exploitation and trafficking, domestic work 
or sweatshops in their own or other countries are often damaged 
and traumatised beyond recovery. It is therefore critical that these 
types of child labour abuse be prevented through effective 
enforcement, large-scale awareness raising in schools and 
communities where there is high incidence or risk. Secondly, girl 
children form a separate category of vulnerable. group. 

Girls continue to have less access to school world wide than 
boys. In most societies, girls and women bear a major share of the 
burden of poverty. Giving access to quality education is the first 
essential step to enable them to break through the vicious cycle of 
poverty. 

Another group of vulnerable children are those living and working 
on streets. The lifestyle of street children has to be taken into account 
when designing education and rehabilitation programmes. Such 
programmes have to be phased and integrated in their approach. 
The first step is to establish contact and gain their trusts through 
peer or adult street workers. The next is to motivate them to 
participate in educational programmes and help them to acquire 

_ the basic skills that will enable them to learn in a structured 
environment. They also need help to adjust to adult authority in 
schools. Non-formal education programmes are usually needed for 
a smoother transition between life and work on the streets and formal 
schooling. : 
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Finally, children of indigenous groups and other minorities also 
become vulnerable because of their marketable status. An integrated 
approach involving adult literacy and income earning components 
to the parents along with their children have been found to be 
successful. Special attention should be made to balance the use of 
mother tongue and the dominant language in their education. 

Families with child workers or at risk of resorting to child 
labour are often single parent, headed by women or children, 
with many children, or are migrants, and are most vulnerable 
and disadvantaged groups. There are various forms of parents’ 
education programmes offered by governmental and non- 
governmental agencies as part of early childhood development, 
literacy or health programmes. Other forms of adult education 
through workers’ organisations or trade unions, which provide 
educational programmes, should also to be utilised to increase 
the awareness and incorporate child labour concerns in these 
adult training programmes. Workers’ literacy programmes that 
emphasises child development, family life and children’s and 
women’s rights offer great potential for preventing and eliminating 
child labour and improving school enrolment. 

Systematic efforts to ensure that workplaces and communities 
remain child labour free means first of all that awareness-raising 
activities should not be limited to the children and parents, but extended 
to all groups involved: employers, managers, and adult workers in 
workplaces, community leaders, service providers and enforcement 
agencies. The awareness-raising efforts should be followed up by setting 
up of monitoring mechanisms to ensure that children withdrawn from 
work, stay in school and new children do not enter work. 

A participatory approach and concerted action by all stakeholders 
is needed to eliminate child labour. Planning action programmes is 
vital for the success of child labour eradication. The nature of action 
plan depends upon identified priority target groups and each plan 
should have specified programme objectives. Child labour eradication 
plans have to deal with issues like nutrition, health and other 
incentives, mainstreaming children into formal schools and awareness- 
raising. Particularly, in the context of education, plans need to take 
into consideration the age of the children, parents’ expectations and 
attitudes, provision for follow up and support programmes. 


Chapter 8: Awareness-raising 

Sherian Khan 

The awareness-raising requires effective use of communication 
process. To have an impact, message passes through several stages 
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such as the initial stage, the intermediate stage of information 
dissemination and the impact stage resulting in the adoption of 
message. The various aspects of communication process are the 
content (message), the sender, the audience and the channels. The 
message is the core of communication process. Some of the messages 
that should be communicated are: 

e Action against child labour can be taken now. 

e Prioritise the most harmful, often invisible, forms of child labour. 
e Position action and international cooperation are needed. 

e Tradition cannot justify the exploitation of children. 

e Prevention is better than cure. 

For a message to have maximum impact, it needs to be tailored 
and channelled for a specific target group. Such target groups are 
not only the parents and children, but also different persons working 
within the government and also audience. 

The means of communication are television, radio, newspapers, 
magazines and books. However, in many societies, the traditional 
channel of story telling, folklore and theatre are still effective. In 
addition, the channels like workshops and seminars also’ play an 
important role in shaping attitudes of people working in eliminating 
child labour. 


Children in the New Millennium 
Environmental Impact on Health 
Summary by Swarna Gupta 


Children embody our dreams and our hopes for 


United Nations the future. They also inherit our legacies, including 
Environment the consequences of how we treat the natural 
Programme environment, At the dawn of the 21st century, 


nearly 11 million children still die every year of 
United Nations readily preventable causes, the equivalent of 
Children's Fund some 29,000 children dying every single day. 
World Health Environmental quality is one of the key factors in 
aig a, determining whether a child survives the first 
Organisation years of life, and strongly influences the child’s 

Mi subsequent physical and mental development. 


Children are exposed to a series of 
environmental threats to their health, physical 
and mental development and are at a greater 
risk from environmental hazards because of 
their physical size, immature organs, metabolic 
rate, behaviour, natural curiosity and lack of 
knowledge. Children require the care, love and 
stimulation of parents and families, as well as 
the best and safest of environments to survive 
and develop to their full potential. 

Prevention is the only sustainable solution: 
A healthy future for our children will be 
ensured only through safeguarding the 
environment. “Children in the New 
Millennium” intends to raise awareness and 
deepen our understanding of environmental 
health issues by illustrating the link between 
the environment and the well-being of our 
children. Providing an informed basis for 
action and practical recommendations at 
different levels, the three United Nations 
agencies, namely, UNEP, UNICEF and WHO 
involved with the production of “Children in 
the New Millennium” hope to inspire everyone 
who cares about children to take decisive 
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action that will improve both their health and that of the 
environment. It encourages inter-disciplinary thinking and 
suggests concrete recommendations for action for people working 
at the international, national, local and household levels with 
children, health and environmental issues. 

The document under review consists of six chapters focusing on 
environmental risks to children’s health, underlying causes of 
children’s environmental health problems, reviewing children’s 
vulnerability and sustainability to environmental threats at their 
each developmental stage and global environmental issues which 
can have potential impact on children and future generation and 
finally bringing out a set of recommendations listed under local 
initiatives, national actions, regional partnerships and international 
support. 

The First Chapter “The Context” highlights the link between 
children and the environment, which has been recognised in many 
international agreements and declarations over the past decade. A 
few of the selected international agreements mentioned are- 
¢ Convention on the Rights of the Child (1989) 

e Plan of Action for Implementing the World Declaration on the 

Survival, Protection and Development of Children in the 1990s 
e Agenda 21 (1992) 

e The Habitat Agenda (1996) 
e Declaration of the Environment Leaders of the Eight on Children’s 

Environmental Health (1997) ; 

e G8 Environment Ministers Communiqué (2001) 
¢ The Berlin Commitment for Children of Europe and Central Asia 

(2001). 

All the above agreements have voiced their concerns regarding 
the environmental threats to children’s health problems and have 
collectively affirmed to protect all children from environmental 
hazards and develop policies and implement actions to provide 
children with a safe environment. 

Having addressed the linkages between children’s health and 
the environment in a meaningful and measurable way, the challenge 
now is to translate the world declaration into actions that emerge 
ten years from now, wherein the children on the planet should be 
healthier and happier as a result of the decisions and actions we 
take today. The Chapter provides an overview of where we stand 
with respect to the commitment made at the two international 
conferences, namely, the World Summit for Children in 1990 and 
the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED) also known as “The Earth Summit” in 1992. 
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Outcome from two global conferences have explicitly established 
the linkages between children and the environment. At the 1990 
Word Summit for Children, leaders adopted a World Declaration 
and Plan of Action, recognising that “children have the greatest stake 
in the preservation of the environment and its judicious management 
for sustainable development as their survival and development 
depends on it”. Subsequently, the 1992 United Nations Conference 
on Environment and Development (UNCED, also known as “The 
Earth Summit”) adopted the Rio Declaration and Agenda 21, a world 
action plan for sustainable development, which includes a chapter 
on children and youth. A series of goals were adopted at the World 
Summit for Children, which, if achieved, would fulfil the rights 
enshrined in the Convention on the Rights of the Child. Over 60 
countries have achieved the Summit goal of a one-third reduction 
in mortality among children under the age of five; in over 100 
countries, under-five deaths were cut by one-fifth during the decade. 
Most notably, the deaths of young children from diarrhoeal diseases 
- one of the leading causes of the under-five mortality rate - were 
reduced by 50 per cent, saving more than a million lives every year. 

At the 1992 United Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development, UNICEF proclaimed “we must preserve our planet in 
order to nurture our children; equally, we must nurture our children 
if we are to preserve our planet”, At the 2000 United Nations 
Millennium Summit, the international community reinforced this 
commitment with its adoption of the Millennium Declaration, which 
is also echoed in the Say Yes Campaign of the Global Movement for 
Children. 

Over 44 million women, men and all children have pledged to 
“Say Yes for Children” in a world-wide campaign and have rallied 
behind ten overarching principles that seek to improve and protect 
the lives of children. One of these principles relates to environmental 
protection and has received wide support from the people who made 
their pledges. The world leaders attending the Special Session on 
Children will formally adopt these principles together with a series 
of supporting actions to make a world safe for children. The ten 
principles are: 

e Leave no child out 

Put children first 

Care for every child 

Fight HIV/AIDS 

Stop harming and exploiting children 
Listen to children 

Educate every child 
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e Protect children from war 

e Protect the earth for children 

e Fight poverty: invest in children 

Global environmental degradation continues at an alarming rate, 
fuelled by social and economic problems such as poverty, 
unsustainable production and consumption patterns, inequity in 
distribution of wealth, unequal access to resources, uneven impacts 
of globalisation and the debt burden. Such environmental 
degradation continues to be a powerful contributor to many current 
pressing global health threats. Tragically, it is often children who 
succumb to environmental health threats, for example, acute 
respiratory infections (ARI), often caused by bacteria that thrive in 
unclean environments are the biggest cause of childhood mortality. 
The highest incidence of ARI is in developing countries. 

Traditional environmental health hazards remain the primary 
source of ill-health today for the majority of world population; 
biologically contaminated water, poor sanitation, indoor smoke, 
rampant disease vectors such as mosquitoes, deficient food hygiene 
and unsafe water disposal are usually associated with poverty and 
social exclusion. Also the quality of the environment and the care a 
child receives from parents and family members exerts a powerful 
influence on whether a child survives his or her first years. Taking 
action to reduce environmental threats or ‘environmental risks’ could 
make a major contribution to child health. 

The Second Chapter “A Child's World and Life Cycle” reviews 
children’s special vulnerability and susceptibility to environmental 
threats at their each developmental stage, namely, during pregnancy, 
infancy and early childhood, school age and adolescence. The 
chapter also focuses upon children of all ages who are exposed to a 
harsh world, with few or no protection from environmental hazards, 
ill-health and injuries and need special protection. 

The environment influences children at all stages of their lives, 
before birth and in their homes, schools and communities. As 
children develop and grow, they interact with and explore a world 
that can offer either an array of life-enhancing discoveries and 
opportunities or a series of perils that can cause disease and 
suffering. During pregnancy, a woman's health directly influences 
the health and development of her child. An expectant mother’s 
malnourishment can result in long-term consequence for her child’s 
development and it has been estimated that eliminating malnutrition 
among pregnant women would reduce disabilities among their infants 
by almost one-third. Also studies have revealed that exposure to 
harmful chemicals during the early months of pregnancy can lead 
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to an increased likelihood of mental retardation and development 
disabilities. 

During infancy and early childhood, it has been found that 
metabolic functions of babies and infants are in a dynamic state of 
development and their various systems are not fully developed. 
Children breathe more air, drink more water, and eat more food 
than adults do per unit body weight, and this higher rate of intake 
results in greater exposure to the pathogens and pollutants and 
hence are at a greater corresponding lifetime risk. According to 
recent research, brain development is much more vulnerable to 
environmental influence and the influence of early environmental 
quality on brain development is long lasing, especially during early 
childhood. Hence children of this age are susceptible to brain damage 
during adverse environmental conditions at large. 

School age children’s environments expand beyond their homes 
and care centres, giving them frequent opportunities to interact with 
a wider range of people in more places than when they were younger. 
Many potential environmental risks are particularly associated with 
children in this age period. Helminth diseases, which are caused 
by intestinal worms found in soils and vegetables, are one of the 
common health problems among school age children in developing 
countries and can cause anemia and other debilitating conditions. 
These illnesses can result in impaired learning, poor school 
performance and more absences from school. At this age, the 
children are also prone to injuries, which are the number-one killer 
of children aged 5-14 years. A child's health and growth may also 
be affected when he or she engages in wage-earning work or domestic 
chores unsuitable for his or her age and ability, such as working 
long hours in a field, carrying heavy loads, etc, 

During the critical years of adolescence, the ability of young 
people to develop their capacities and life skills and to participate 
meaningfully in society hinges on a number of cultural, socio- 
economic and environmental factors. Unsafe schools, lack of proper 
sanitary facilities or latrines for girls, discourage young women from 
attending school. One of the greatest risks facing adol ts i: 
that of HIV/AIDS, a major killer in this gettin 

: age group. An improved 


environment is necessary to protect infected adolescents from other 


preventable diseases that are caused b: lect 
environments. y unhygienic and degraded 


Approximately half of the worldwide refugee and internally 
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all ages are the hardest hit by all these catastrophes, the ensuing 
outbreaks of diseases and famines in refugee conditions, the ill- 
effects of child labour and the associated psychological traumas 
and need special protection against these hazards. 

The Third Chapter “Environmental Threats to Children” deals 
with the key environmental hazards and looks at specific threats 
of major importance to children, including water and sanitation, 
chemical pollution, air pollution and natural resource 
degradation. The focus is on lack of safe water (water quality 
and quantity) and sanitation (poor sanitation) and its impact on 
health; chemical pollution (pesticides, lead, mercury, nitrates); 
radiation (ionising radiation, non-ionising electromagnetic fields 
such as radio waves and microwaves); indoor and outdoor air 
pollutions; natural resource degradation (land degradation, 
fisheries) and impact of all these on the health of the children. 

Access to safe drinking water is a basic right for all human beings. 
A child's well-being is highly dependent on both the quality and the 
availability of water and how well we manage this precious resource. 
Around the world, both biological contaminants and chemical 
pollutants are compromising water quality. Biological contaminants 
of water sources (also called pathogens) cause a series of deadly 
childhood illnesses in developing countries. The most important 
source of water contamination in developing countries is human 
faeces, due to the lack of adequate sanitation facilities. Today, about 
2.4 billion people do not have access to even a simple latrine. As a 
result, human waste heavily pollutes many rivers and lakes in these 
countries and children face dangerous health risks when they come 
into contact with such water through washing, bathing or drinking. 
Moreover, poor water management strategies, combined with habitat 
modifications (such as land conversion and forest clearance for roads 
and agriculture) and changing ecological conditions also give rise to 
water quality degradation and consequent increased vector-borne 
disease transmissions. 

The amount of water available is as important as its quality. 
Already, one-third of the world’s population lives in countries facing 
moderate to high water stress and water tables are falling in every 
continent. If present trends continue, it is estimated that two out of 
three people on earth will live in water-stressed conditions by 2025. 
Rural and low-income population’s access to safe drinking water 
poses a major challenge. 

As regards sanitation, unsanitary conditions and practices at 
the household level create a dangerous environment with health 
risks to children. Lack of sanitation facilities in schools helps transmit 
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diseases and keeps millions of girls out of school. A recent study 
found that living near a landfill can raise the risk of having a child 
with birth defects such as Downs Syndrome by as much as 40 per 
cent. Contaminated water causes a range of diseases which are 
often life threatening. In developing countries, lack of sanitation 
facilities is a major reason for girls dropping out-of-schools. 

The chemical pollutants, which comprise of toxic chemicals, pose 
a major and relatively new threat to humankind and the environment. 
The emissions from cars, industrial processes, waste treatment 
processes, hazardous materials and the excessive use of pesticides 
and fertilisers for agricultural and domestic purposes, all release 
toxic substances into the air, food or water and can cause serious 
threats to children’s environmental health. 

Pesticides are integral to agriculture and vector control 
programmes worldwide, yet children are uniquely susceptible to the 
health threats that they pose. Once released in the environment, 
pesticides can pollute rivers, groundwater, air, soil and food. Human 
exposure occurs from breathing, drinking, eating or through skin 
absorption. Lead, mercury, nitrates, arsenic and fluoride are some 
of the other significant child health hazards. Studies have shown 
that there is a direct affect of low-level lead exposure on IQ of children. 

Radiation is another type of pollution that causes adverse health 
effects in children, for example, exposure to ionising radiation 
(Chernobyl nuclear power plant accident in 1986 and the use of 
radioactive materials during war). Overexposure to ionising 
radiation, such as from nuclear fuels and radioactive isotopes used 
in medical facilities, can induce cancers, birth deformities and 
psychiatric disorders. Radioactive pollution also includes radiation 
from non-ionising electromagnetic fields, such a radio waves and 
microwaves. 

Another major environment related health hazards to children 
is air pollution — both indoor and outdoor - which causes a range of 
respiratory and cardiovascular ailments. Children are most 
susceptible to air pollutants in the first month of life. Infants and 
young children, particularly girls, who are often requested to help 
their mothers in household chores, are most at risk. Adults who 
smoke can also put children at risk for tobacco related illnesses. 

Growing environmental degradation and contamination are two 
major factors that often compromise household food security and 
health, especially for children. Millions of children under five die 
each year in developing countries mainly from preventable diseases. 
It is estimated that half of these deaths are either directly or indirectly 
attributable to malnutrition. Malnourished children can be listless 
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and have slow social and cognitive development, which can lead to 
poor school performance and disadvantages in later adult life. 

Chapter IV “Global Environmental Problems” looks at certain 
global environmental issues and points towards the potential impact 
of these on children and future generation. The issues are climate 
change, ozone layer depletion, desertification, deforestation and loss 
of biodiversity. 

At the dawn of the third millennium, a powerful and complex 
web of interactions is contributing to unprecedented global trends 
in environmental degradation. These forces include rapid 
globalisation and urbanisation, poverty, unsustainable consumption 
patterns and population growth. Global environmental challenges 
require concerted responses on the part of the international 
community. Global climate change, the depletion of the ozone layer, 
desertification, deforestation, and loss of the planet’s biological 
diversity and the transboundary movements of hazardous wastes 
and chemicals are all environment related problems that touch every 
nation and adversely affect the lives and health of their populations. 
Children are most vulnerable to these and suffer most from the 
effect of these global trends. ; 

It is widely recognised that climate change by altering local 
weather patterns and by disturbing life-supporting natural systems 
and processes, has significant implications for human health. While 
the range of health effects is diverse, often unpredictable in 
magnitude, and sometimes slow to emerge, children remain among 
the most vulnerable to these threats. j 

Ozone in the atmosphere’s upper layer protects humans, animals 
and plants from damaging effects of ultraviolet radiation from the 
sun. Without it, life on earth would cease to exist. Skin cancer is 
the most worrisome health impact of ozone depletion. Overexposure 
to the sun’s harmful ultraviolet (UV) light may damage children’s 
skin. Recent studies indicate that excessive sunburns experienced 
by children 10 to 15 years of age increase by threefold the chance of 
developing malignant melanoma, the most deadly kind of skin cancer, 
later in life. 

Desertification, resulting in part from deforestation, is a 
significant threat to the arid, semi-arid and dry sub-humid regions 
of the world - which account for 40 per cent of the Earth's land 
surface. More than 250 million people are directly affected by 
desertification and 1 billion people in more than 100 countries are 
at risk. About 45 per cent of the world’s original forests are gone. 
Major causes of deforestation and forest degradation lie outside the 

forest sector and include the need to create agricultural land and to 
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harvest fuel-wood for food and energy. Approximately half of the 
wood harvested in the world is used as fuel wood and charcoal, 
mostly in developing countries. 

Deforestation is also intrinsically linked to the loss of biodiversity 
as original rain forests host numerous species of precious fauna 
and flora. The significance of protecting rain forests for children 
cannot be over-emphasised. Food security and sustainability of 
livelihoods as provided by forests are critical to child development. 
Forests also offer climatic and water resource conservation benefits 
that directly impact child health. The rich medicinal resources stored 
in forests are another link to children’s welfare. 

Another emerging modern health concern is biosafety and the 
effects of advances in and increased use of biotechnology to 
genetically modify foods. Public concern about the health and 
ecological risks of foods made with biotechnology has intensified in 
Europe and has spread rapidly to other parts of the world, including 
the United States. Proponents contend that biotechnology could help 
feed the developing world, cut costs, and reduce the need for 
pesticides. 

The United Nations Convention on Biological Diversity (UNCBD), 
which was adopted at UNCED in 1992 and has since been ratified 
by more than 175 countries, establishes three main goals: the 
conservation of biological diversity, the sustainable use of its 
components, and the fair and equitable sharing of the benefits from 
the use of genetic resources. In May 2000, the Convention’s 
Cartagena Protocol on Biosafety was opened for signature. The 
Protocol has been hailed as a breakthrough from a health and 
environment perspective in that it is the first global treaty that 
formally enshrines the “precautionary approach’, as set forth in the 
1992 Rio Declaration on Environment and Development, as a 
principle of international environmental law. 

To follow up the information offered in the previous chapters 
with a call to action, the next Chapter “Recommendations” 
(Chapter V) presents a set of broad recommendations to stimulate 
discussion and intensify action. These recommendations are clubbed 
under local initiatives, national actions, regional partnerships and 
international support. 


Local Initiatives 


Community participation and actions at the local and household 
level are critical because this is where children’s health and well- 
being are first and directly influenced by environmental problem. 
At this level, environmental health interventions must be very 
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specific, concrete and results-oriented. At the local level there is a 

need to: 

¢ Build community capacity to sustainably manage local resources, 
particularly the essential resources of drinking water and fuel 
wood. In practical terms, community environmental management 
aimed at preventing diarrhoeal diseases, malaria and acute 
respiratory infections (ARIs) -three of the primary child killers - 
involve actions which inhibit, interrupt, and reduce the 
generation, transmission, and exposure to disease agents. 

e Support community-based environmental care in partnership 
with local NGOs. Activities such as planting trees, vegetable 
gardening, protecting water sources, building sanitary latrines, 
recycling and composting domestic wastes, terracing slopes, etc. 
can both improve local environmental quality and directly benefit 
children and families. 

e Promote hygiene awareness and education for a sustainable 
future using formal and informal channels. Environmental 
education, if tailored to local situations, will increase mothers’ 
and children’s knowledge and ability to protect themselves from 
environmental hazards. In rural developing areas where literacy 
rates are usually low, hygiene education and environmental 
education can be combined and integrated into literacy efforts. 

e Support and build the capacity of parents - both mothers and 
fathers - in fulfilling their responsibility for providing quality 
care to their children. Parents should have easy access to up-to- 
date and correct information on childcare, including children’s 
environmental health issues. There is a need to ensure that 
adequate care is provided to disadvantaged children in a family, 
such as a girl child who often experiences gender discrimination 
or a disabled child. 

e Encourage and support children and youth to participate in local 
environmental management activities, including identifying and 
monitoring environmental problems and how they relate to 
livelihoods and taking action to combat specific threats. 
Environmental education through informal and formal channels 
can significantly enhance life skills of children. It provides 
children with environmental knowledge and engenders respect 
for the world and their role and responsibilities in it. 


National Actions 


At the national level, the key is to increase understanding of how to 
mainstream environmental considerations and to recognise and 
exploit the inter-linkages and synergies between environmental 
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issues and child-focused interventions. At the national level there 
is a need to: 


Increase understanding that child health, growth and 
development depends at least as much on the control of root 
environmental causes of poor health as on clinical responses to 
disease. Such understanding should lead to an enhanced 
preventive aspect in national policies regarding children’s health. 
Develop national laws and regulations for the early detection of 
environmental diseases and increase nations’ capacities to 
implement and uphold them. 

Strengthen inter-sectoral coordination and cooperation among 
government departments. Especially, there is a need to reconcile 
health and environment as prime elements of sustainable 
development programmes. 

Put children at the centre of sustainable development agenda. 
In the context of children’s environmental health, this means 
that national policy and regulation systems need to take into 
account the special rights and vulnerabilities of children in terms 
of environmental risk factors. It also means that government 
spending on child protection, including environmental safety, 
should be accorded a high priority. Some specific action points 
may include - (a) improving monitoring and assessment of 
children’s health and the environment to expand the knowledge 
base; and (b) expanding national education curricula to include 
education for a sustainable future, which integrates 
environmental and hygiene education. j 
Develop functional voluntary partnerships between communities, 
school teachers, environmental and public health NGOs, 
scientific and academic communities, and local and national 
governments. Partnering with civil society helps to ensure success 
through sharing of information and follow-up activities. 
Empower and educate health/environment professionals to 
ensure a better recognition of environmental health problems 
affecting children. Incorporate children’s environmental health 
issues into the teaching curricula of medical and clinical 
toxicology university courses. 

Give special policy attention to disadvantaged children, who are 
generally closer and more vulnerable to environmental hazards. 
These children may include girls, working children, homeless 
children, orphans, disabled children, children displaced by armed 
conflicts, children living in extreme poverty, children of urban 
slums, children affected by HIV/AIDS, and children caught in 
violence, sexual abuse or drug use. 
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Regional Partnerships 

At the regional level there is a need to: 

e Develop coordinated regional approaches to children’s 
environmental health issues. Nations in a particular region often 
face similar environmental threats and many are both multi- 
causal and transboundary in nature. Likewise, children from 
countries within a region often face similar social and economic 
situations. Therefore, countries can benefit substantially from 
regional consultations and collaboration where they can 
exchange ideas and best practices and replicate measures to 
effectively mitigate environmental threats to the health of their 
populations. 

e Pay special attention to regional priority environmental problems 
that most afflict children of the region. The lack of safe drinking 
water and basic sanitation facilities, for instance, is perhaps the 
most dismal environmental condition endured by the majority 
of Asian and African children. 


International Support 


In the past decade, several international agreements have recognised 
the link between children’s well-being and the protection of the 
environment. Despite this, there is a need to bring children’s 
environmental health, growth, and development issues to the 
forefront of the international agenda and translate these declarations 
into concrete action. At the international level there is a need to: 
e Ensure that children’s rights as well as their special 
vulnerabilities are systematically taken into account in 
discussions and negotiations on environmental issues. Generate 
more specific policy decisions and actions directed to children’s 
particular needs. 

e Fully recognise the important role of environmental protection 
in child survival, development and protection. Global efforts for 
children need to adopt the concept of protecting the child’s 
environment and to strengthen and integrate into their child- 
related programmes appropriate environmental interventions 
that will improve a child’s immediate environment. 

e Further develop international environmental law that will 
safeguard children’s health, growth and development from 
environmental risk factors. The existing and rapidly expanding 
body of international environmental conventions and protocols 
play a key role in addressing the most pressing global 
environmental challenges, which threaten human health 
including that of children. 
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e Develop and build consensus on children’s environmental health 
indicators. Effective and user-friendly indicators need to be 
developed to monitor and protect children from environmental 
health threats. Since indicators receive media attention, they 
can also play a crucial role in bringing the public’s focus to the 
issue. Such indicators will provide a sound basis for children’s 
environmental health policies. 

e Encourage and promote national investment in early childhood 
care, including the improvement of home, school and community 
environments. The quality of the environment exerts a powerful 
influence on whether a child will survive his or her first years. 
Therefore, improving the local environmental conditions can be 
effective in reducing childhood malnutrition and disease and 
can ultimately break the inter-generational transmission of 
poverty. 

e Raise awareness of various stakeholders and children’s 
environmental health, growth and development issues. This will 
involve efforts to promote, support and coordinate research, 
monitoring and assessment with regard to children’s special 
vulnerabilities to environmental degradation, in order to yield 
the required information for effective decision-making (at each 
level of competence). Coordination of existing efforts and 
initiatives that specifically address children’s environmental 
health issues, creating coherent networks for action will also be 
required. 

While the linkages between children and the environment have 
been acknowledged at the international level, sustained progress 
can only be made if individuals strive together for concerted action. 
Governments, the United Nations system, civil society and the private 
sector need to work together to foster intersectoral cooperation at 
all levels to promote safe environments for children. 

The last Chapter, “Looking Ahead” focuses at the future of the 
environmental health of the children in the new millennium. Unique 
opportunities exist to strengthen the inter-linkages between 
children’s health and the sustainable management of the 
environment. This can be done while fighting poverty through efforts 
to achieve sustainable development. 

In order to protect children from environmental health threats 
and protect the environment to safeguard children’s health and their 
future, consideration for the environment must increasingly be 
integrated into the strategies addressing childhood development at 
the international, regional, national and local levels - and likewise, 
children’s rights and their special vulnerabilities must be fully 
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recognised within environmental management endeavours. The goals 
set for the world’s children and sustainable development are within 
reach, if today's leaders can step up efforts to mobilise collective 
will, resources, and the wisdom to act early and decisively in the 
name of children and for future generations. We owe it to our children 
to ensure a brighter and safer future in this new millennium. 
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Summary by T.N. Dhar 


A Future Without Child Labour is the third follow- 
up global report, which explores ever changing 
manifestation of child labour, presents new data 
on its scale, sheds new light on its complexity 
and causes and charts the growth of a worldwide 
movement against it. The Report concludes with 
a “three pillar approach” to strengthen the action 
of the ILO. The three parts of the report are: part 
one which examines various manifestations of 
child labour and why it occurs; part two reviews 
the global response to child labour through action 
taken at various levels with focus on the work 
done by the ILO; and part three indicates the ILO’s 
“contours of possible action to combat child 
labour”. 


Introduction 


The effective abolition of child labour is a major 
and an urgent challenge. In 2000 there were, 
worldwide, more than 200 million child 
labourers of whom 180 million are “suspected 
to be toiling in the worst forms of child labour”, 
The figures indicate the scale of violation of 
children’s basic human rights. Over the years 
there has been considerable increase in the 
understanding of the extent, nature and causes 
of child labour along with the desire on the part 
of member states to deal with it. The “key 
milestones” to fight against child labour have 
been the many conventions which the 
governments have signed and the action taken 
internationally. Of particular significance is the 
ILO’s Declaration of Fundamental Principles and 
Rights at Work and Follow-Up which provides 
“a framework to member states to respect the 
principle of the effective abolition of child 
labour”. 
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Part I: A Dynamic World Picture 


The primary tool to pursue the abolition of child labour, adopted by 
the ILO, are the “labour standards that embody the concept of the 
minimum age to enter into employment”. This minimum age was 
earlier specified to be not less than the age of compulsory schooling; 
now not all work done by children under the age of 18 is classified 
as child labour. The three categories of child labour that need to be 
abolished include: that which is performed by children under the 
minimum age specified by legislation in member states so as to 
ensure that it does not interfere with child’s education and full 
development; that jeopardises the physical, mental and moral well- 
being of the child; and the “unconditional worst forms of child labour 
which are internationally defined as slavery, trafficking and other 
forms of forced labour (such as prostitution, pornography, drug 
peddling). The worst forms of child labour are generally performed 
by children belonging to the poor and vulnerable segments. The 
elimination of all these forms is a goal, which has been accepted by 
175 countries. Even seemingly light work can be dangerous, 
damaging the child in the form of injuries, exposure to dangerous 
chemicals and harmful substances etc. In spite of the differing 
perceptions over time and across cultures, there is now a convergence 
of thinking about children, which is marked by almost universal 
ratification of the United Nation's Convention of the Rights of Children 
(1989). . 
The global estimates of child labour in 2000 indicate: 211 
million children of ages 5-14 are engaged in some form of economic 
activity; 186 million of them are engaged in child labour to be 
abolished; of 141 million children of ages 15-17 engaged in economic 
activity, 59 million are engaged in child labour; the breakdown of 
the estimates indicate that for the children of the age-group 5-14 
engaged in economic activity, 32 per cent to be in non-hazardous 
work and 52 per cent in hazardous work; in the case of age-group 
15-17, 54 per cent are engaged in acceptable forms of work and 42 
per cent in hazardous work. More than 8 million children are engaged 
in “unconditional worst forms of child labour”. While up to the age 
of 14, boys and girls involved in economic activities are in equal 
proportions, the proportion of boys increases in the age group 15 
and above, particularly in hazardous forms of labour. Of the 211 
million children of the age-group 5-14 engaged in economic activities, 
60 per cent are accounted for by South Asian and Pacific countries 
followed by 23 per cent in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Contrary to the popular perception, child labour is not.confined 
only to poor and developing countries; nearly 7 per cent of the 
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economically active children of age-group 10-14 are in developed 
countries (3 per cent) and transition countries (4 per cent). While 
the problem of child labour is more critical in developing countries, 
it is “clear that economic growth does not automatically lead to 
disappearance of child labour”. 

The large majority of child labourers - both boys and girls - 
are found in agriculture, hunting, forestry and fishing (69 per cent 
boys and 75 per cent girls). It is in the informal sector where by far 
most child labourers are found. Since there are few regulatory 
mechanisms, “informal workers and entrepreneurs are characterised 
to be of degree of value and utility”. Child labour does not take place 
only in family owned farms but also in commercial agriculture 
enterprises such as plantations. It is found in many economic 
activities - agriculture, manufacturing in home based industries 
and factories, tourism where there is considerable child abuse (such 
as sexual exploitation), domestic service, construction industry etc. 
Street children in urban areas represent “the most visible face of 
child labour”. These children are exposed to a very harmful 
environment — exhaust fumes, exposure to elements, insecurity, 
harassment and violence. Such children apart from being in poor 
and developing countries are now present in countries, which have 
gone through upheavals and crises. The unconditional worst forms 
of child labour is of diverse forms: child slavery such as sale and 
trafficking, bondage due to debts incurred by adults, forced labour, 
recruitment as child soldiers in situations of armed conflict etc. All 
these are illustrations of exploitation of children and result in 
substantial economic gains for the exploiters; for instance, trafficking 
in children “ has become a billion-dollar-a year industry with an 
estimated 1.2 million children falling victims annually”. The most 
vulnerable categories of children include: those separated from 
families, belonging to economically and socially disadvantaged 
segments and the marginalised groups. 


Child Labour and Development Shocks 


“No country or region is immune from child labour, and none is 
shielded from the impacts development shocks and crises that have 
reverberated around the world in recent years and, indeed, continue 
to do so”. These shocks include: economic and financial downturns, 
political and economic transitions, natural disasters, armed conflict 
and HIV/AIDS pandemic. Although impact and intensity might vary, 
all crises tend to increase poverty, increase the number of vulnerable 
groups, weaken institutions, adversely affect government social 
expenditure and have other serious and negative political, social 
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and psychological impacts. The economic crises have resulted in 
diminishing employment opportunities, and therefore decreased 
family incomes, inflation and declining real wages and decreases in 
government revenues adversely affecting public expenditure on social 
services. In “transition” countries (from planned to market economies) 
“strong new pressures have emerged on children, especially among 
the poor, to contribute to family income or to provide for themselves”. 
HIV/AIDS is emerging across the world as a key factor affecting 
children; it has been estimated that there are already 13 million 
orphans below the age of 15. Natural disasters have affected children 
particularly of vulnerable groups from such causes as injury, death 
of family members forcing children to work, homelessness, relocation 
in camps etc. Armed conflicts have not only killed, injured and 
orphaned children but also led to their recruitment as child soldiers; 
UNICEF has estimated 2 million killed, a million orphaned, 6 million 
injured and 10 million traumatised. 


Understanding Child Labour 


For any effective action it is not sufficient to know why children 
work or why certain groups of children become involved in certain 
kinds of child labour, particularly in its worst forms. Children 
engaged in economic activities are not a homogenous group; they 
vary in age, ethnicity, social class, economic situation. There are 
many interlinked explanations for child labour; poverty of the 
households is of course a significant factor since it “pushes children 
into labour market to earn money to supplement family income or 
even to survive”. By lowering human capital “child labour perpetuates 
poverty across generations and thereby slows down economic 
growth”. Engaging child labour is for many reasons profitable to 
employers: children are paid less, because of their docility and lack 
of awareness of regulations more work is extracted from them. 
Child labour is influenced by family decisions, gender related 
attitudes, mobility of households, informal support systems etc. As 
in the case of poverty, abolition of child labour is linked to education. 
“ While accessible good quality educational opportunities can keep 
children out of unacceptable forms of work, the absence of public 
systems of education, quality schools and training programmes serve 
to perpetuate child labour. Child labour in turn prevents children 
attending and benfiting from school”. Non enrolment can be due to 
many reasons: poverty compelling households to make children 
participate in economic activities, outdated, gender biased and 
irrelevant to contemporary needs curriculum, lack of infrastructure 
in schools, household costs of education, lack of educational 
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opportunities at times when children can use them etc. There are 
many interlinked explanations for child labour. “The way in which 
different causes, at different levels, interact with each other, 
ultimately determines whether an individual child becomes a child 
labourer”. Responses have to be versatile and adaptable, requiring 
action in many forms: promotion of economic growth, respect of 
labour standards, universal education and social protection and a 
better understanding of the needs of children. Child labour is a 
“stubborn problem”. The need is for “continuous vigilance to sustain 
improvements in the form of deep and rapid social, economic and 
political change”. 


PART II: Global Response to Child Labour 


The global response to child labour has been characterised by action 
taken at local, national and international levels. The focus of this 
action is on the work of the ILO‘ constituent units, more particularly 
on the International Programme on the Elimination of Child Labour 
(IPECL). Partnership with governments at various levels, 
international organisations and other organisations in the civil 
society - workers unions, employers‘ groups, non-governmental 
organisations etc has been forged and directed action taken which 
is expected to facilitate, in the short and long run, elimination of 
child labour, particularly its worst forms. The action taken has been 
diverse and includes among others: support for rigorous research 
in the nature of causes and effects of child labour, creation of a data 
base, advocacy with the purpose .of promoting awareness of the 
extent, nature, causes and effects of child labour and support for 
in-country intervention projects with support from donor countries 
and international agencies. Important lessons learnt include: the 
need to understand the problem in depth, the significance of 
consultations with stake holders, the need for “an integrated 
approach” that combines prevention with rescue and rehabilitation, 
the importance of a viable economic alternatives for children, the 
desirability of local ownership of interventions, the central role of 
education in the strategy to combat child labour and the significance 
of embedding in national economic and social policy the effort to 
combat child labour. 

The role of education has been highlighted and the need for 
some policy and programme interventions stressed. It has indicated 
the programmes being implemented in countries often with the 
support of International Programme for Elimination of Child Labour, 
with a view to ensuring that “children withdrawn from child labour, 
those who remain working in the short term as well as those being 
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drawn into labour are provided with and are able to derive the 
maximum benefit from education”. Among others they include: school 
readiness programmes, children friendly schools, alternative forms 
of education which accommodate the needs of working children, 
different forms of non-formal education, economic incentives and 
compensations (such as food for education, family food supplements, 
school vouchers, cash allowances, micro-credit loans and 
scholarships and vocational training). “The review illustrates the 
tremendous variety of approaches that can be used, matching the 
diversity of situations in which child labourers toil Some of the “key 
themes” that emerge in good programmes are: combination of short 
and long term approaches which while meeting short term needs of 
child labourers are embedded in long term “poverty reduction and 
rights based perspective”; holistic programmes, with multiple 
components, adapted to local realities and owned by local partners 
and participants; use of a range of flexible and innovative tools and 
approaches; primary focus being on children and the work they 
perform; the importance of information, its analysis and use. 


Part III: Towards an Action Plan for the Effective Abolition of 
Child Labour 


Considering the scale and complexity of the problem ILO by itself 
cannot effectively deal with it. Real “progress will result from 
coherent, nationally owned driven policies that focus on children 
and lead to positive change in communities in which they live and 
work”. The need is to forge and strengthen partnership among 
employers’ and workers organisations, governments and a wide range 
of policy makers, non-governmental organisations and media and 
international organisations. 

Child labour is a stubborn problem and manifests in different 
forms, has a variety of inter-linked causes, and leads to a number 
of effects on children’s lives. An essential pre-requisite is to 
understand the causes and their inter-linkages and then tackle them 
with concerted action. “Decent work for all women and men can be 
achieved only when child labour is abolished". The Decent Work 
Agenda of the ILO includes four major principles: respect for 
fundamental rights at work; generation of employment and income 
opportunities; social protection and social dialogue; and “tripartism 
in a development oriented, gender equitable vision to guide economic 
and social policy issues”. The Agenda embodies and advocates an 
integrated approach, with action resulting from three pillars of ILO’s 
work viz. reinforcing the work of the International Programme for 
the Elimination of Child Labour; mainstreaming of the abolition of 
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child labour and strengthening collaboration and policy integration; 
and forging closer partnerships with employers’ and workers” 
organisations and with other institutions and groups. 

The work done under the IPEC - advocacy, raising awareness 
levels, feedback information on programme implementation, ways 
to attract voluntary funding, strengthening national capacities for 
research and providing technical assistance to governments will be 
continued and expanded. Mainstreaming will require joint activities, 
programmes and initiatives between IPEC and ILO that address the 
issues relating to abolition of child labour. The third pillar of action 
plan would require reinforcing and extending of partnerships globally, 
partnership and networking among stake holders and other 
organisations and to mobilise resources from multiple partners. 


Distance Education for Primary 
School Teachers 


Papers and 
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Regional Seminar on 
Distance Education 
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Summary by O.S. Dewal 


Distance education delivers essential knowledge 
and skills through cost effective technologies and 
has been used as an effective means to reach 
students and untrained teachers in remote areas. 
This book is an evidence of the Asian Development 
Bank's interest in education, especially in 
distance education and more especially for 
primary teachers training. The papers in the 
publication can be divided into two categories, 
Technical Papers and National Action Plans of five 
countries Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia 
and Pakistan. Dr. G. Dhanrajan has written the 
introduction that throws significant light on 
distance education, its status and issues. The 
book begins with a background, which highlights 
the genesis of this publication. 


The Genesis 

Leading international development agencies 
like World Bank, UNICEF, UNESCO and UNDP 
sponsored the World Conference on Education 
for All (WCEFA) in Thailand in 1990. The aim 
of the conference was to highlight issues in 
achieving EFA and to prepare a global 
consensus to attain EFA by the year 2000. 
Over 150 nations attended the conference and 
unanimously pledged to put in more focused 
attempts and allocate greater resources to EFA. 
However, there were some nations that needed 
special attention. There are nine most populous 
countries, which count for three fourths of the 
world illiterates and two thirds of its out-of- 
school youth. UNESCO took the lead in 
establishing initiative in the nine high 
population countries, to maintain momentum. 
The meeting in New Delhi of the nine most 
populous countries in 1993 gave a special focus 
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to distance education for primary teacher training. It was observed 
in the meeting that training of primary school teachers should 
use distance mode, which is cost effective and would improve the 
quality of basic education. 

The Asian Development Bank chalked out a strategic plan to 
develop capacity for Distance Education in five countries namely 
Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia and Pakistan. The proposed 
book under review is an outcome of that capacity building exercise, 
which is a part of activities of the Asian Development Bank Regional 
Technical Assistance programme with following objectives: 

e Review the status of Distance Education in five Asian countries; 

e Exchange experiences and strategies in Distance Education; 

e Disseminate state of art, policies, practices, programmes and 
research findings; and 

e Upgrade capacity building in selected areas. 

To achieve these objectives a number of activities were taken up 
in the five countries, which were related to situation analysis, 
development of national action plan, development of technical 
working paper, organising regional seminars and organising training 
workshops. 


Alternative Routes to Learning 


Dr Dhanrajan in his Introduction to the book observes that new 
institutions will become open to non-traditional learning offering a 
wide variety of flexible duration and will allow students to move 
freely off campus and on campus. Changes in technological 
framework are coming up because of the arrival of faster, versatile, 
bigger and interactive worldwide technologies. These will become 
the backbone of the teaching, learning transactions. Financial 
framework is another consideration that would initiate institutions 
for using alternative routes to learning. Governments will no longer 
be the sole financers of educational activities. 

The strength of alternative learning systems depends on factors 
like their ability to balance past inequalities to access, offering a 
second chance, providing mass education and training and providing 
developmental education to rural and marginalised groups. 
Dr Dhanrajan succinctly stresses the quality aspects of distance 
education. He observes: 

In providing quality education and training, however, open and 
distance education institutions need to be able to ensure that the 
materials they offer to their students are of the highest possible 
quality and that the support - in the form of advice, counselling and 
tutoring as well as more mechanical forms of support such as prompt 
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provision of information, materials, continuous assessment and 
results - are also of the highest quality. It is important to note that 
the mere provision of materials without adequate support is almost 
certainly a recipe for failure in this endeavour. Institutions entering 
the field have to ensure that their course development and review 
procedures demand that the overall results are satisfactory and that 
measures of quality are in place. 


Part I 
TECHNICAL PAPERS 


The first technical paper on evaluative research is by H.D. Nielsen 
on “Evaluative Research on the Quality of Primary Teacher Training 
through Distance Education. Nielsen observes that the capacity of 
distance teacher education to deliver quality programmes can be 
judged, through quality of curriculum, quality of learning materials, 
effectiveness of the learning process and quality of students 
assessment system. Delivery of quality programmes also depends 
upon effectiveness of system management and control. The author 
discusses each point exhaustively. By giving two examples; one from 
high-income country (Australia) another one from a low-income 
country (Sri Lanka), the author describes the shift from the system 
of quality control to quality assurance. Quality control implies 
rejection of the product, which fails to measure up to the defined 
standards. This cannot be accepted in education. Quality assurance 
requires development of standards, which would be adhered to during 
the actual production process, thus eliminating variability. Thus, 
the quality assurance in distance education programmes for primary 
teachers would emphasise relevant curriculum, relevant experiences, 
high quality study material, adequate personal contact programmes 
and continuous and comprehensive examination system. The author 
summarises the chapter as follows: 

This review started with brief examination of the ways in which 
distance education has been used to increase both the numbers 
and quality of certified teachers around the world. It mentioned the 
fact that the governments have increasingly used distance education, 
both pre-service and in-service, to overcome conventional, campus- 
based programme constraints in funding, access and student places. 
DE programmes have shown that they can expand access to teacher 
education, but are still left with the burden of proof to demonstrate 
that they produce teachers of the quality needed by today’s schools. 

Finally, the review introduced some of the latest ideas concerning 
‘quality management’ in distance education. It described the recent 
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shift from system of quality control to quality assurance, and 
indicated how quality assurance systems can transform providers 
of distance education into “learning institution” or a “self-critical 
communit [ies] of students, teachers, support staff and senior 
managers, each contributing to and striving for continued 
improvement”. This led to a discussing of the kind of concerns that 
the key members the institution, as a “learning institution” might 
have. The review concluded by showing how one of those concerns, 
i.e., dealing with “how students have changed and developed as 
learners and teachers”, may sometimes need to be examined in a 
summative mode - for external use related to the programme's future. 

The second paper by J. Calvert is on Development of Monitoring 
and Evaluation System for Primary Teacher Training at a Distance. 
It examines the practices and issues in monitoring and evaluating 
of educational programmes through distance. The author has 
identified three ranges of evaluation. The first concerns monitoring 
and evaluating of national policy, goals and establishment of teacher 
training programmes at a distance. The second range of monitoring 
and evaluating relates to programmes level, which examines concerns 
relating to academic matters, administrative system and 
management approaches. The third addresses the assessment of 
students. Monitoring and evaluation for programme improvement 
involves setting goals and standards, evaluating practices against 
those standards and improving practices. Bench marking is used in 
programme improvement, where work processes of one organisation 
are compared with another by bringing an external focus on internal 
activities, functions and operations. The purpose of bench marking 
is to provide monitors with an external point of reference for 
evaluating quality and cost of their programmes. 

Monitoring and evaluation of students’ progress and outcomes brings 
into operation competency based approach. All these observations can 
be made by the supervisor or indirectly by video recording. 

The third technical paper is by H. Perratton on Cost 
Effectiveness in Primary Teacher Training through Distance 
Education. Essentially the paper is a guide to planning of distance 
education for teacher training. Distance education has been used 
with media mix both for pre-service and in-service education. 
Cost studies conducted in this area lead to some broad conclusions. 
One general conclusion is that distance education has economic 
advantage as compared to conventional education. The major 
factors affecting cost are number of students and options within 
the programme. The use of distance education for teacher training 
is positive both economically and educationally. Further research 


would be useful on indication of distance education with other 
ways of supporting teachers, ways of maximising quality through 
the most appropriate mix of media and on changing costs. The 
chapter gives a list of institutions from India, Australia, Indonesia, 
Japan, Congo, Nigeria, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Chechnya and few 
others and compares some costs and success rates. The chapter 
views basic costing techniques like cost analysis, calculating cost 
of individual media and nature of cost of various media. 

The author has identified fourimportant features ofan effective 
programme in teacher training. These relate to integrating and 
balancing theory and practice in teacher education, providing 
adequate space to teaching practice because it is often poorly 
conceived, inadequately organised and under-resourced, giving 
due weightage to assessment of practice teaching and providing 
different media to complement and strengthen the programme. 
The overall conclusion of the paper is that the use of distance 
education for teacher training is positive both economically and 
educationally. 

Some important portions of the author’s executive summary are 
given below: 

Many teacher training programmes have sought a balance 
between general education, teaching in relation to specific subjects, 
classroom methods, and teaching about children, education and 
pedagogy. The balance between these different elements has varied 
according to the target audience and program aims. A number of 
different models have been developed for integrating the supervision 
and assessment of classroom practice with other elements. 

Cost studies have been carried out in many parts of the world, 
which examine the comparative cost of using distance education or 
conventional methods for teacher training. Some have looked at 
the cost per learning hour of using a particular medium, others at 
the comparative cost of conventional and distance education 
programmes. The studies have faced a number of difficulties because 
of the quality of the data, the difficulty of making precise comparison 
between different methods when audiences also often differ, and 
the scarcity of data on successful completion rates. Despite the 
difficulties, it is possible to draw some robust conclusions 
reasonably. 

The major factors affecting the cost of distance education are 
the number of students and options within the programme, the 
sophistication of the teaching media used, the arrangements for 
students’ support and the supervision of classroom practice, and 
the success rate. Limited data are available on the costs of different 
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media. The choice between one-way and two-way media is of major 
educational as well economic importance. 

The fourth paper relates to Current Trends, Methods and 
Technologies in Distance Education for Training of Primary 
School Teachers by Prof. S. V. Choudhary and A. W. Khan. The 
authors observe that distance learning is becoming an increasingly 
common form of education. This statement can be vindicated by 
the number of students enrolled. For example in Asian region in 
1990, about 2 million students offered programmes through distance 
mode. The authors also have seen the international consortia as an 
indication of growing faith in distance education. The authors provide 
five factors in support of distance mode, demographic, economic, 
political, methodological and technological. They are also alive to 
the limiting factor on technology in distance education. They offer 
scarce financial resources, attitude towards technology and lack of 
infrastructure as limiting factors. They advocate for multi media 
approval, emphasis on appropriate technologies, integration of 
technology and training designs and sustainability of the technology. 

The authors devote significant space to selection and use of 
media and technology and throw light on educational uses of radio 
broadcasts and audio cassettes, Integrated Services Digital Network 
(ISDN), Broad Band Integrated Service, Digital Network (BISDN), 
Telephone-Computer Interface, audio conferencing, video 
conferencing, cable TV, video disk and computer conferencing. The. 
authors take up a systems approach to identify various attributes 
of audio component, visual component, and human interaction. 
The authors in the end give details about recent trends in teacher 
training through distance learning in Pakistan, Indonesia, Guyana 
and India and strongly advocate the case of training primary school 
teachers through distance mode. The authors conclude their paper 
as: follows: 

The advances in global distribution systems will extend the 
reach and capacity for education to be delivered to the learner 
wherever they may reside on the earth. The boundaries and barriers 
to outreach have been blurred by the new relationships and 

- challenging educational institutions to create new paradigms for 
the provision of educating and training in a manner which must 
completely address the realities of tomorrow’s learners. The true 
test will be in how these new realities can be reengineered to be 
most effective and appropriate within the context of development 
issues. The success of teacher education and training will, among 
other things, depend on its ability to exploit technology effectively 
to further its goals. 
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Part II 
NATIONAL ACTION PLANS (NAP) 


The second part of book presents National Action Plans relating to 
training of primary school teachers through distance mode in five 
countries; Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, Pakistan. By and 
large all National Action Plans consider issues like context of the 
NAP, status of Primary Education in respective countries and training 
mechanism of primary school teachers. Most of the NAPs cover these 
points but there are special features of each country. 


National Action Plan — Bangladesh 


Bangladesh NAP presents detailed account of course outlines of 
foundation courses, refresher courses and certificate in education. 
NAP indicates about judicious use of its well-developed broadcast 
facilities. There are 11 TV stations and 10 radio broadcast stations. 
The components of the distance learning system will have self- 
learning modules, arrangements of personal contact programmes 
and radio, television programmes. It is proposed that Thana Resource 
Centres will record radio and TV programmes for subsequent 
replaying. The NAP also envisages appointment of senior supervisors 
under the project. 

Itis proposed that National Academy of Primary Education (NAPE) 
will conduct assessment and examination of candidates. Nearly 206, 
336 teachers may be covered from both government and non- 
government schools by 2001. Refresher training will also be required 
for another 181, 087 teachers. In all a total amount of US $13.80 
million has been proposed. 


National Action Plan — China 


National Action Plan of People’s Republic of China gives an 
introduction of universalisation of primary education in China and 
achievement and problems of teacher training system. There are 
three types of teachers in China; the first are state supported teachers 
who are full time teachers. The second category comprises of teachers 
who are community supported and are paid by township collectives 
in the formof a certain amount of monthly subsidy from public funds; 
they are known as community teachers. The third category of 
teachers is substitute teachers who are appointed by village 
collectives and who mostly teach in far-flung places. It has been 
found that staffing these teaching sites has been difficult and 
therefore village people were asked to appoint substitute teachers. 
There are four category of teachers at the primary level namely senior, 
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first grade, second grade and third grade. These grades are given on 
the basis of actual accomplishment, work experience and teaching 
performance. 

Training of teachers in China, as elsewhere, also takes the form 
of pre service and in service system. The National Action Plan outlines 
the training objective for 1996-2000 and gives target of teachers to 
be trained. The Government of China also realises that there is a 
need to build National Distance Education Service Centre, which 
will look after this programme in its totality. The staff requirements 
of this project have also been worked out alongwith amount of 
expenditure and the funding sources. The National Action Plan 
proposes that out of $ 439,500, $35,400 will be borne by the Central 
Government, $ 240,600 by the Local Government and $ 163,500 by 
other sources. That means of the total expenditure nearly 12% will 
be borne by the Central Government, nearly 50% by Local 
Government and 38% by other sources. 


National Action Plan - India 


The NAP India describes that India’s commitment for universalisation 
of education has been recognised in the Indian Constitution (Article 
45) with the stipulation that children upto age of 14 years will receive 
education within 10 years. In the Jometein Conference India’s resolve 
to universalise elementary education was reiterated. The NAP 
proposes teacher training through distance mode. It observes: “the 
proposed nation plan will encash on the strengthens, built upon 
opportunities, eradicate or reduce weaknesses and protect against 
threats. The NAP for in-service primary teachers training will provide 
a constitutional framework for in-service education and sustainable 
renewal of primary teachers and capacity building and the system 
through interactive distance education.” 

The NAP visualises larger goal of capacity building and proposes 
a decentralised approach, which is centrally designed, provincially 
implemented and district implemented. 

National Action Plan, India has identified four training targets 
for providing in-service education to more than two million primary 
teachers. They fall under four categories: k 
1. Teachers who have basic educational qualification and stipulated 

teachers training. Such teachers would need professional 

updating from time to time. A 
2. Teachers who do not have basic academic qualification and also 

do not have stipulated teacher training. Such teachers would 

need training both for updating academic qualification as well 
as providing initial teachers training. 
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3. Teachers who have basic academic qualification but not 
stipulated teacher education, such teachers would be provided 
initial teacher training through distance mode. 

4. Teachers who do not have academic qualification but have 
stipulated teacher training, such teachers would be provided 
academic upgradation through National Open School or State 
Boards of Education. 

National Action Plan has visualised credit courses as well as 
non-credit courses. The credit courses relate to courses leading to 
secondary and senior secondary certificates as well as courses in 
teacher training. It has recommended integrated content cum 
pedagogy courses. It has also recommended non-credit courses for 
content upgradation, content cum methodology programmes and 
specific thematic programmes like comprehensive continuous 
evaluation, work experience, educational technology, action research, 
multi-grade teaching, low cost teaching aids, etc. 

National Action Plan has proposed four angled approach which 
include home based learning, work site learning (in schools), centre 
based learning (of block and cluster levels) and institution based 
learning (in DIET, SCERT). The National Action Plan has gone deep 
into institutional load analysis, equipment needed and system 
designing. It has also elaborated the plan of implementation, 
management structure, administrative modalities, and cost and 
funding aspects. The Plan concludes as follows: 

“The National Action Plan is massive, bold. It has the vision for 
ushering in a new vista in the field of teacher training in design, 
delivery and management. The training infrastructure will be capable 
of accommodating training needs of teachers of upper primary, 
secondary, senior secondary teachers, and even teachers of higher 
and professional institutions. The network can provide training to 
head-teachers and principals from elementary to higher education 
institutions. The implementation of the NAP will provide significant 
experience in the delivery of training personnel from a wide variety 
of fields. This mechanism will substantially reduce the distance 
between the experts and expert institutions at the national and state 
levels from the grassroots functionaries. The NAP will have important 
long term implications in modernising the workforce in education 
and other sectors, thereby setting a mechanism for capacity building 
on a continuing basis”. 


National Action Plan - Indonesia 


In Indonesia there are around 1.17 million teachers, 26.2 million 
students and 0.15 million schools. Qualification of primary school 
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teachers is a serious problem as most of them do not have 

Diploma II (D I!) qualification, which is a year, based secondary 

training specially designed for preparing primary and secondary 

school teachers. 

In 1990 Indonesian Open University (Universitas Terbuka) (UT)) 
has been offering Equivalent D II programme but it serves only those 
teachers who live in towns and surrounding areas. Besides this, all 
primary school teachers should have an opportunity to attend 
training programme frequently so as to increase their teaching skills 
and professional competencies. With this objective NAP, Indonesia 
has drawn up a programme to maintain teachers expertise through 
professional development programme for those who have credited 
from D II Programme. Thus, it outlines a specific programme and 
course with following components: 

e Improvement of curriculum of Equivalent D II programme. 

e Provision of educational, radio, television and Internet 
programmes. 

NAP, Indonesia provided budget break-up on personnel, facilities, 
equipment, training, travel, consultants fee, and undertaking feasible 
studies. The Action Plan has also identified specific staff such as 
tale-communication experts, production crew, technicians, computer 
programmers, technical assistance, etc. 

The programme outlines specific features as below: 

a. Establishment of education radio, television, and Internet, 

b. Improvement of the Equivalent D II Programme, which includes 
improvement of the curriculum, learning materials, and 
management system. The D II Programme consists of a 
programme for Classroom Teachers and a Programme for 
Physical Education Teachers. Each programme consists of 80 
credit semesters with 30 courses. The courses are grouped into 
general courses, education courses, subject area courses 
(consisting of primary school subject areas and enrichment), 
and teaching - learning process courses. 

c. The Certificate Programme includes curriculum, learning 
materials, and management system. It covers programmes for 
classroom teachers, physical education teachers, and Madrasah 
(Islamic Primary School) teachers graduating from the D Il 
Religion Teacher Programme. In addition, special certification 
programmes can eventually be developed for adult community 
members who work as tutors of Package A and B. This is a 
programme of 20 credit semesters consisting of ten courses. 
The courses are mainly related to the teaching of primary school 
subjects and education courses. 


discussed in seminars or teacher working groups. In addition, 
teachers will be encouraged to do classroom research. 

e An equivalency exam will be offered to teachers who have 
appropriate capabilities but lack opportunities to attend the 

D Il Programme. 

f. The development of the training programme for tutors, 
supervisors, instructors, and administrators covers orientation 
to the D I, Certificate, and Professional Development 
Programmes, tutorial approaches, subject areas that relate to 
courses of the three programmes, evaluation techniques, model 
of tutorials, clinical supervisions, teaching skills, and other topics 
that relate to the role of tutors, supervisors, instructors and 
administrators, 

g- Procurement of equipment is needed in the programmes 
especially those that relate to the use of communication 
technology. 


National Action Plan - Pakistan 


The National Plan of Action developed by Pakistan focuses on 
augmenting efforts at quality improvement of knowledge, attitude 


objectives: 
. To upgrade 200,000 primary school teachers in six years by 
using distance learning. 
. To improve the quality of instruction thorough a well prepared 
six-month training course consisting of content and pedagogy 
and using modern technologies of micro teaching, media and 


workshops. 

e To enhance the capacity of distance learning institutions 
including the departments of Education in partnership with 
Allama Iqbal Open University. 
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* To train the entire staff of the schools, i.e. teachers, 
and learning coordinators so that new learning 

is shared by all and together they can bring about changes in 
the teaching learning process, (This is possible because distance 
learning allows the teachers to continue working while studying.) 


The NAP, Pakistan visualises setting up a National Standing 


pedagogy, 
art and craft. NAP makes provision of TV programmes. radio 
and audiocassettes on teaching of English and Urdu 
. NAP also provides year wise budget of the action plan on 
various items like salary, tutor training, course cost, overseas 
training, research, evaluation and monitoring and consultancies, 


Teacher Education Through Open and 
Distance Learning 
Summary By O.S. Dewal 


‘They give international and draw on 
international experiences. They feel that open 
and distance education is more than an 


alternative delivery system and operational 
concerns, its planning must confront 
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fundamental issues of teacher education like integration of theory 
and practice and ask what kind of teacher development results in 
better student learning. Some of the conclusions, which the authors 


motivation to perform well or invest time and effort in professional 
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role, incorporating a variety of media and, in most systems, provision 
is made for students to interact with tutors and other students as a 
means of support. Many distance education programmes include 
some face-to-face contact, either at local centres or in weekend or 
residential schools, and the balance of time between face-to-face 
contact and self-study in programmes varies widely. According to 
the authors, Open Learning is an organised educational activity where 
learners also study by themselves for some or all of the time. It is 
based on a set of values in which constraints on study are minimised 
in terms of access, time, pace and method of study. Translated into 
concrete terms it means providing learners with access to learning 
resources, advice, support and, in many cases, assessment of 
learning. Distance Education Programmes may or may not 
incorporate some of the values, which characterise open learning. 
Access to teacher education programmes is sometimes restricted by 
entrance qualifications or examinations and by the requirements of 
programmes of study for recognition by teacher accreditation 
authorities. 

Virtual learning or e-learning employs similar principles and 
methods but exploits the capabilities of the Internet and Web for 
providing access to learning materials and supporting two-way 
communication between individuals and groups. In some countries, 
‘Distance Education’ has now become synonymous with the use of 
ICT. 

Open and Distance Education is an umbrella term which covers 
a variety of organisational arrangements to provide learning 
resources and opportunities (formal and non-formal, structured and 
unstructured, award-bearing or not). This flexibility is at the same 
time strength, in terms of adaptability of open and distance education 
to a variety of needs and situations, and a problem, in terms of 
definition. 

Distance Education for teacher education and training is widely 
used around the world, in both small and large countries and in a 
variety of contexts. Most countries with a high population 
(Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Nigeria and 
Pakistan) make use of it, some heavily. Brazil, Nigeria, China and 
Indonesia all have very large-scale programmes of Distance 
Education for teachers and Pakistan and Bangladesh provide them 
too through their open universities. à 

Open and distance learning for teacher education has been used, 
with varying degrees of success, Some of the uses, besides others 
are as follows: 

e To provide cost-effective teacher education and training; 
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e To reach remote and rural teachers and widen their access to 
learning opportunities and resources; 

e To provide education and training (initial and continuing) on a 
large scale and within shorter time-scales than traditional forms 
(sometimes as emergency ‘crash training’ programmes); 

e To recruit potential teachers from new untapped sources within 
a population; 

e To serve widely dispersed groups of specialist teachers or 
managers, often a single individual in a school; 

e To support school-based programmes of initial teacher training; 

e To provide a route for unqualified graduate teachers to gain the 
required teaching licences or teaching qualifications while 
working and for qualified teachers to upgrade their qualifications; 

e To increase the inflow of information and learning opportunities 
(formal and non-formal) for teachers in their work contexts; 

e To achieve better integration of theory with practice through 
on-the-job learning and reflection. 

Are Distance Education Programmes effective in educating and 
training teachers? The evidence suggests that they often are: They 
are able to reach teachers, sometimes on a large scale and within a 
shorter time-scale than institution-based alternatives. They have 
also achieved high or acceptable pass rates in many programmes 
even if completion rates for Distance Education Programmes tend 
to be lower than for on-campus equivalents. However, the completion 
rates for Teachers Education Programmes tend to be higher than 
those for many other Distance Education Courses, especially if 
teachers receive promotion, qualifications or salary increments as a 
result. 

Distance Education presents a number of challenges for planners 
and practitioners in terms of programmes and materials design, 
media and technology use, operational logistics, partnerships for 
initial training and assessment, and achieving good quality, cost- 
effectiveness and an enabling policy framework. 


Policy Planning and Management of Distance Education for 
Teacher Education 


This chapter highlights issues relating to open distance education 
as a policy options and those relating to use of open and distance 
education in teacher training, setting priorities, use of information 
communication technologies, developing partnerships and linkages, 
managing programmes and monitoring and evaluating their 
effectiveness. The Authors Chai Hon Chan and Hena Mukharjee 
conclude the chapter as follows: 
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The exploration of policy-making, planning and management 
issues leads to the following conclusions in designing and 
implementing teacher education programmes using open and 
distance learning. 

e Policy thrusts in teacher education reflect the goals ascribed to 
education. As such, the providers of teacher education are subject 
to political and stakeholder influence. 

e Policy-makers and planners need to be well informed about the 
principles, successful practices, potential pitfalls and constraints 
of distance learning. They should work collaboratively with 
planners, whose inputs in the policy making process could avoid 
major pitfalls in translating policies into action. 

e Policy-makers need to secure political support for new policies 
on teacher education through distance education by involving 
key national decision makers as well as local stakeholders in 
the policy formulation process. Political support will help 
establish legitimacy. 

e The policy formulating process involves setting priorities which 
are influenced by political and social equity issues. These must 
be aligned with existing policies, practices and resource 
availability. 

e The management team should be established early enough for it 
to participate in the policy formulation and programme planning 
process to ensure effective implementation and management. 

e Monitoring and evaluation activities and responsibilities should 
be established as an integral part of the programme at inception 
to provide systematic evidence on programme effectiveness and 
a basis for policy review, programme research (including 
technology use) and effective classroom practice. 

e There needs to be a judicious blend of top-down and bottom-up 
approaches to policy making and programme planning to ensure 
relevance and shared commitment to the programme at national, 
regional and local levels. 


Open Distance Learning for Initial Teacher Training 


Bob Moon and B. Robinson begin chapter 4 with defining initial 

teacher training and providing research support to the question 

what the research says. They state the following experiences: 

e Claims for the effectiveness of distance education for initial 
teacher training may refer to quite different kinds of programmes; 

e . Distance education has produced many graduates with the 
qualifications needed to enter teaching but the programmes may 
have little or no training elements in them; 
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e The professional studies and practical part of initial teacher 
training has varied enormously between programmes, whether 
through distance education or by conventional means in terms 
of time allotted, status and value for teachers in training. 

The authors spend substantial space to answer the question 
how practical experiences in schools can be provided by open distance 
education and how practical skills and teaching competencies can 
be assessed and evaluated. They observe that experience suggests a 
range of policy options for the planners and demonstrates potential 
benefits from the use of open and distance learning. The first relates 
to efficiency in the use of resources deployed for initial teacher 
training. The use of open and distance learning, in combination 
with college-based courses, enables resources (buildings, teaching 
staff and funds) to be used differently to accommodate more trainees 
and, if done well, the quality can be at least acceptable and at best 
very good. It can also produce a trained teacher at lower cost. 

The second-relates to supply. Open and distance learning has 
shown that it can draw on new constituencies of teachers, such as 
mature entrants or rural members of a community and also, as 
emerging evidence shows, retain them for longer as teachers — an 
important consideration when assessing the cost-benefits of different 
modes of training and the overall costs of investment in a teaching 
force with high rates of turnover. It can also provide more trained 
teachers in a shorter time than more traditional institution-based 
approaches. 

The third-relates to the nature of the curriculum and training. 
Construction of programmes around school experience, if well 
designed, increases the chances of programmes being relevant to 
the practicalities of teaching, strengthening the relationship between 
theory and individual practice and offering an important means of 
influencing classroom practice and school improvement. 


Continuing Professional Development of Teachers 


Helen Crag and Hilary Parraton in Chapter 5 make a distinction 

between initial and continuing professional development of teachers. 

Explaining professional development, the authors explain structured 

and unstructured approaches to professional development. Some 

of these programmes can be seen as supply driven, as when a 

Ministry of Education decides to organise a training course and 

encourage or even require teachers to enrol on it. Others are demand 

driven; several open universities, for example, have developed courses 

that lead to formal qualifications for which there is a demand from , 
learners. 
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Decisions of planners relating to launching in-service 
programmes through open distance education guided by variety of 
purposes. It includes programmes focused on special curriculum 
requirement and some are targeted for special groups. Programmes 
of Indira Gandhi National Open University (IGNOU) of India and of 
University of South Africa fall in this category. The policy decisions 
are also dependent on organisation and infrastructure, funding and 
choice of technologies available. 

The shortage of resources for conventional approaches to 
continuing education, and the capacity of distance teaching 
approaches to reach scattered or large audiences, have led to its 
extensive use for teachers’ continuing education. This has 
demonstrated the strengths and weaknesses of open and distance 
education. For the continuing professional development of teachers, 
as for other applications, its most significant advantage may be its 
reach and ability to provide teachers with learning resources. By 
the nature of their work, teachers are often isolated. In-service 
programmes based on communication media are sometimes the only 
way of reaching them without bringing them away from home, and 
probably work. Provided media are chosen that are appropriate to 
the scale of the problem, distance-teaching approaches have the 
capacity to operate at lower unit costs than those of more 
conventional methods. Beyond these practical benefits, a 
programmes that reaches teachers in their schools should make it 
possible for the learners to integrate what they learn with their day- 
to-day practice in school. Where teachers are strengthening their 
own general education, or taking a higher degree, the effects are 
likely to be long-term, or may be felt when they move on to a new 

job. 

Against these practical advantages have to be set problems of 
practice and the perception. There are in built practical difficulties 
in managing programmes of distance education, which often demand 
co-operation between national and local agencies and between 
agencies with differencing primary objective (educational, media, 
telecommunication). Where programmes depend on advanced 
communication systems, they may favour the urban teacher at the 
expense of the rural, widening rather than narrowing a gap in terms 
of access to resources. 

Distance education programmes are likely to be one among many 
approaches to continuing professional education which, to maximise 
its effectiveness, needs to be multi-level and varied. Effective 
programmes demand attention to all the elements examined in the 
chapter - from curriculum, to organisation, to the choice of 
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technology, and development of pedagogy. Over and above them, 
the motivation of individual learners is likely to be all-important. 
Formal qualifications that lead to more pay or better promotion 
prospects will motivate many teachers while intrinsic rewards are 
not to be dismissed: many teachers want to do a better job and 
welcome opportunities that help them do so. 


Training Non-formal, Community and Adult Educators 


Charles Potter and Mohammad Aslam highlight in chapter 6 the 
efforts made to train non-formal community workers. Many attempts 
have been made over the last forty years to improve the standard of 
education and literacy through non-formal, community and adult 
education programmes as well as through the formal education 
system. The literature of the 1970s and early 1980s, in particular, 
reflected an expectation that non-formal, community and adult 
education would be able to provide alternative forms of education 
and curricula in areas where the formal education system could 
not. Non-formal education has been defined as ‘any organised, 
systematic, educational activity carried on outside the framework 
of the formal system to provide selected types of learning to particular 
subgroups of the population, adults as well as children’. Non-formal 
education has also been described as an educational movement, a 
setting, a process and a system. 

The chapter provides six case studies: the panchayat project in 
India; Learning for live project, Mongolia; training village group 
leaders in rural development programme Pakistan; adult basic 
education project, South Africa; training of para-professional 
teachers project, Orissa, India and support for teachers in 
Bangladesh rural advancement committee programme. 

Though these examples of training tutors and teachers in non- 
formal education vary, they share some common features. First and 
foremost, they show a different starting point in approaches to 
training from conventional formal education, with its commonly 
found lengthy pre-service preparation. In these non-formal education 
cases, the model generally seems to include elements of short 
preparation, carefully designed roles with training directed towards 
those roles, good-quality learning or training materials, ongoing 
support and development while ‘on the job’, and selection of trainees 
(tutors or group leaders) not only for their educational levels but for 
other qualities. 

Education of community and adult educators demand a day-to- 
day work manual, which would guide the programme in a flexible 
way, planning workshop to assist teachers to plan locally relevant 
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context specific curriculum and use of participatory methods. The 
chapter also concludes that high levels of accountability were attained 
by the teachers, greater community participation was achieved and 
rates of enrolment also increased. : 


Open and Distance Learning for School Managers 


Tony Bush and Charron start Chapter 7 the chapter with a searching 
question “who are the school managers”. School managers are those 
people who exercise management responsibilities in schools. The 
structures vary in different educational systems but there are always 
some leaders who have designed responsibility for school 
management. However, a distinction can be made between external 
managers who may have authority over schools, such as national, 
regional and local officials, and those who work inside the schools. 
The internal managers include principals, vice-principals, heads of 
departments and subject leaders. The focus of this chapter is the 
latter group: internal managers who have direct responsibility for 
school activities while remaining accountable to the external 
agencies. 

The authors take up another issue relating to importance of 
professional development of school managers. They point out 
critically that the school principal carries the prime responsibility 
for creating an effective educational environment and that training 
of school heads is generally inadequate. Thus, many school managers 
fail to cope up with ever changing demands of there jobs. The chapter 
discusses various school models of distance education used for 
training school managers and also focuses on what makes a 
programme effective. 

The advantages of distance education for training and.supporting 
educational managers are now well documented. They include their 
capacity to provide for large numbers of participants regardless of 
location, achieve economies of scale (which make them attractive to 
governments), and offer the means of combining study, reflection 
and practice (which provides benefits for the managers and the 
educational systems). Such programmes are particularly valuable 
when existing provision is limited and there is a need quickly to 
develop the knowledge and skills of large numbers of principals and 
senior managers. In such circumstances, there may be few trainers 
qualified in educational management and it makes good sense to 
concentrate the available talent into central teams capable of 
designing and developing curricula appropriate to the specific needs 
of client groups in the countries or regions concerned. 
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The strengths of distance education in such applications are 
considerable. There are, however, several limitations, which need to 
be understood and addressed if distance education is to maximise 
its potential for developing managerial competence in schools. A 
major issue for many heads and managers is that they find it difficult 
to share their problems or ideas with others in the school or wider 
community and, in the distance learning process, they are isolated 
from other participants and their tutors or mentors. While learning 
styles differ, most people respond better to group engagement with 
teaching materials. Many providers address this issue by developing 
opportunities for interaction with other participants and course staff. 
It may be worthwhile if participants meet once a month. The UK 
Open University has summer schools for some of its courses and 
the University of Leicester's MBA team holds day schools for their 
students. In Senegal, the participants are invited to take part in 
monthly discussions with their tutors. These events have become a 
major source of shared learning. 

Linked to the problem of isolation is the lack of opportunity for 
people to collaborate to address school issues and problems. Heads 
and teachers involved in distance education training programmes 
often experience difficulty in conducting in-school enquiries because 
the other staff may become suspicious of their motives. Encouraging 
groups of learners within participating schools can produce positive 
outcomes in terms of learner motivation and school improvement. 

This provides an open learning approach, which includes 
distance education as part of a wider approach to management 
development. Programmes suggest that the learning experience of 
the managers should be shared with the whole school team. 


Selecting and Using Media in Teacher Education 


Adrian Kirkwood and Charles Joyner, begins chapter 8 by explaining 
the context of using media which relates to: What media are available 
to the teacher training institutions? What media do teachers have 
access to and where? In institutions, teaches’ centres, in schools or 
at home, what familiarity or competence do the teacher educators 
and trainees have in using the media? How large a role are media 
components expected to fulfil within the teacher education 
programme? Are they to provide resources, or enrich and complement 
‘traditional’ methods? Do they play a leading or supporting role? 
The authors then highlight the pedagogical needs and purposes 
and build their arguments. Media can be used in teacher education 
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in a variety of ways to help achieve particular educational goals, for 

example, in 

e Knowledge building 
- in educational theory, child development, classroom 

management, teaching methods, gender-sensitive education 
and various aspects of professional studies; 

- in academic subjects or the subject content to- be taught 
(history, numeracy, languages, health education, 
mathematics) and the school, curriculum for these; and 

e Skills development 
- in classroom management, teaching methods, lesson 

planning, multi-grade teaching; f 

- in practical work in language and science teaching, and in 
the creation and use of basic learning aids; 

- in interpersonal and communication skills, facilitating 
interaction and using computers across the curriculum. 

This chapter has shown that educational media can be used to 

enhance teacher education in a variety of ways. The appropriate 
selection and use of media can be a complex task subject to 
potentially conflicting interests, constraints, expectations and 
demands. Whatever the level of decision making involved, planners 
may find the some principles a useful guide. 

e When media are used in combination, it will be difficult to 
attribute ‘learning gains’ to any one component. In judging the 
effectiveness of media and materials, the qualitative as well as 
quantitative outcomes should be evaluated. 

e Educational concerns should always have higher priority than 
technologies; consider what are the teaching/learning challenges 
in a particular context. 

e No single medium can support all aspects of teacher education 
and training; consider how media in combination could be used 
to satisfy the full range of needs and contexts. 

e Access and availability are vital preconditions for training 
teachers via media; without access, no media materials will 
achieve their goals. 


Uses of Information and Communication Technologies 


Betty Collis and Insung Jung discusses in Chapter 9 the use and 
methodology of using ICT for teacher education to the best extent 
possible. The authors take up several lines of developments, some 
technical, some social, some institutional, that are likely to have a 
major impact on ICT for teacher training. A major current 
characteristic of ICT development is convergence. Convergence can 
be seen from micro or meso or macro levels. 
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At the micro level, digital data involving variety of signal types, 
such as text, audio, and video, are now handled within the same 
application. The convergence of mass-media communication 
technologies (radio and television) with telephone technologies and 
data-network technologies (radio and television) are under way. 
Such convergence of technologies means that ICT will be 
increasingly ubiquitous in society, and easier to access and use. 
It will therefore become more of a complementary and core 
technology in teacher training. 

At the meso level, ICT applications as tools for learning subjects 
such as mathematics, physics, languages, environmental education, 
are well established. ICT use will be common throughout society. 
What will be needed is the skill and the wisdom to use ICT efficiently 
and wisely to enhance learning. 

‘Another form of convergence relates to the roles of teacher-trainers, 
teachers and students. Increasingly students are engaged in activities 
that were previously the domain of the teacher educator. They can 
enter new resources into course web environments, and take on the 
role of peer evaluators, making use of web-based tools such as shared 
workspaces. Teacher educators are also supporting and sharing in 
school-based pre-service learning activities, rather than lecturing about 
what should happen in the classroom. Another convergence at the 
meso level relates to the learning resources. Increased use of the web 
does not necessarily mean that books will disappear in favour of digital 
libraries, but rather that the book will be extended via its associated 
web-site, by the addition of examples, links to contact person, and 
links to the teachers’ own resources via a course web-site. The 
convergence of real-time communication and video on demand is 
another technical convergence of high significance to teacher education. 
‘Teachers and trainee teachers will be able to review their teaching or 
other performance by accessing video segments via the web site, and 
discuss these with their mentors or peers. 

‘At the macro level, convergence is reflected in the ways that 
teacher development is increasingly provided flexibly, using various 
forms and mixes of delivery, locations and schedules. The 
convergence of local and externally provided learning experiences 
for teachers and teachers in training is only just beginning. Its impact 
is not yet very much felt. 


Future Developments 


Although ICT is becoming more and more pervasive in society, not all 
teachers have equal ease in accessing and using ICT in their teaching 
or professional development. Serious differences still exist between 
countries and regions in terms of computer-access rations, costs and 
possibilities for Internet access, and help to support the use of ICT. 
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There are technological developments that offer promising new 
opportunities. For example, the use of satellites to transmit digital 
network data can allow countries with poor telephony infrastructure 
to leapfrog the need to first update those infrastructures before 
internet access can improve. In some countries and regions, teachers 
are gaining support for internet access, but this is still the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Teacher training itself will change in its forms and methods, 
partly as a result of ICT. The flexibility of ICT-learning will lead 
more and more teachers-in-training to expect flexibility in their 
courses and course provision. Teachers may choose from online 
generic and specialised courses from locations around the world. 
The only constraint will be accreditation. 


Evaluation, Research and Quality 


Bernaddtte Rabinson, in Chapter 10 stresses that more and better 
evaluation and research is needed on the use of effects of distance 
education for both initial teachers training and continuing professional 
development. The latter especially. whether provided in traditional 
forms or thorough distance education, receive little evaluation 
attention. It is often difficult to say with certainty what effects an in- 
service continuing professional development programme has had. 

' The capacity of those undertaking evaluation, especially 
practitioners whose primary role is not evaluation, needs 
strengthening in most cases. Evaluators need to be skilled in the 
use of both quantitative and qualitative approaches and to take a 
practical approach, which allows for integration of methods within 
a single study rather than struggling to remain within a particular 
evaluation paradigm. Methodological appropriateness should be used 
as the primary criterion for judging methodological quality, since 
different methods are appropriate for different situations. 

However good the evaluation findings and reports are, getting 
the information into decision-makers’ orbit and processes often 
present a major obstacle. This problem applies to the use of 
evaluation-not only by the teaching institution but also by national 
decision-making bodies. Many small-scale useful studies do not see 
the light of day beyond the confines of their institution. Better 
dissemination of what is available or what is in progress and dialogue 
about it would help to strengthen the current knowledge and 
conceptual basis of distance education for teacher education. 


Costs of Distance Education for Training Teachers 


Joao Batista Oliveira and Francois Orivel mention in Chapter 
11 that distance learning and media-based instruction are 
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becoming a normal part of the set of tools available for the 
initial and continuing professional development of teachers. All 
over the world, universities, distance teaching institutions, 
ministries of education, teacher training institutions, and 
schools are using these technologies to improve the quality of 
teachers and teaching. The effectiveness of such programmes 
will always depend upon the relevance and quality of course 
content, the materials and the tuition - there is nothing 
intrinsically good or bad about distance learning or technology 
to make it more or less effective than face-to-face instruction. 
And the cost-effectiveness of any programme will always be a 
function of decisions about cost of its various components, as 
well as of the choice and adequacy of the media for the country, 
the existing infrastructure, and the circumstances under which 
the programmes is implemented. 

Over the last few years, technologies have been seen as important 
not only in relation to issues of cost and economies of scale, but 
also because they can provide flexibility in education and training. 
It is now possible to conceive and deliver instruction in a variety of 
ways and modes, to the same or different people, using the same or 
different languages or media. New technologies have created a new 


as flexibility. 

One consequence of this flexibility is that there can now be 
educational by-products. Older models of distance education did 
not often enough foster the multi-usage of materials, whether in 
print or as tapes, or in other formats. The convergence of face- to- 
face and distance or technology-based education forces producers 
of programmes to think about the multiple users of materials and 
multiple ways of using them. The effect of this is to increase the 
number of uses and so to lower the break-even point. In teacher 
education, a particular concern is the transfer of materials across 
contexts — be they different countries or regions, different subject 
matters or different school situations. 

Finally, it is timely to highlight a comment made at the outset of 
this book and which is recurring in other chapters: that new models 
and new realities of teaching require new modes of teacher 
apes need to learn how to become independent learners and 

eal with the new information and teaching technologies. Besides 
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There are technological developments that offer promising new 
opportunities. For example, the use of satellites to transmit digital 
network data can allow countries with poor telephony infrastructure 
to leapfrog the need to first update those infrastructures before 
internet access can improve. In some countries and regions, teachers 
are gaining support for internet access, but this is still the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Teacher training itself will change in its forms and methods, 
partly as a result of ICT. The flexibility of ICT-learning will lead 
more and more teachers-in-training to expect flexibility in their 
courses and course provision. Teachers may choose from online 
generic and specialised courses from locations around the world. 
The only constraint will be accreditation. 


Evaluation, Research and Quality 


Bernaddtte Rabinson, in Chapter 10 stresses that more and better 
evaluation and research is needed on the use of effects of distance 
education for both initial teachers training and continuing professional 
development. The latter especially, whether provided in traditional 
forms or thorough distance education, receive little evaluation 
attention. It is often difficult to say with certainty what effects an in- 
service continuing professional development programme has had. 

` The capacity of those undertaking evaluation, especially 
practitioners whose primary role is not evaluation, needs 
strengthening in most cases. Evaluators need to be skilled in the 
use of both quantitative and qualitative approaches and to take a 
practical approach, which allows for integration of methods within 
a single study rather than struggling to remain within a particular 
evaluation paradigm. Methodological appropriateness should be used 
as the primary criterion for judging methodological quality, since 
different methods are appropriate for different situations. 

However good the evaluation findings and reports are, getting 

the information into decision-makers’ orbit and processes often 
present a major obstacle. This problem applies to the use of 
evaluation-not only by the teaching institution but also by national 
decision-making bodies. Many small-scale useful studies do not see 
the light of day beyond the confines of their institution. Better 
dissemination of what is available or what is in progress and dialogue 
about it would help to strengthen the current knowledge and 
conceptual basis of distance education for teacher education. 


Costs of Distance Education for Training Teachers 


Joao Batista Oliveira and Francois Orivel mention in Chapter 
11 that distance learning and media-based instruction are 
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becoming a normal part of the set of tools available for the 
initial and continuing professional development of teachers. All 
over the world, universities, distance teaching institutions, 
ministries of education, teacher training institutions, and 
schools are using these technologies to improve the quality of 
teachers and teaching. The effectiveness of such programmes 
will always depend upon the relevance and quality of course 
content, the materials and the tuition - there is nothing 
intrinsically good or bad about distance learning or technology 
to make it more or less effective than face-to-face instruction. 
And the cost-effectiveness of any programme will always be a 
function of decisions about cost of its various components, as 
well as of the choice and adequacy of the media for the country, 
the existing infrastructure, and the circumstances under which 
the programmes is implemented. 

Over the last few years, technologies have been seen as important 
not only in relation to issues of cost and economies of scale, but 
also because they can provide flexibility in education and training. 
It is now possible to conceive and deliver instruction in a variety of 
ways and modes, to the same or different people, using the same or 
different languages or media. New technologies have created a new 
concept - economies of scope- in addition to the conventional concept 
of economies of scale. Information technologies now make it possible 
to create cost-effective, individualised, even interactive programmes 
for small numbers of teachers. It may require more complex 
management, but it may also yield increased effectiveness as well 
as flexibility. 

One consequence of this flexibility is that there can now be 
educational by-products. Older models of distance education did 
not often enough foster the multi-usage of materials, whether in 
print or as tapes, or in other formats. The convergence of face- to- 
face and distance or technology-based education forces producers 
of programmes to think about the multiple users of materials. and 
multiple ways of using them. The effect of this is to increase the 
number of uses and so to lower the break-even point. In teacher 
education, a particular concern is the transfer of materials across 
contexts — be they different countries or regions, different subject 
matters or different school situations. 

Finally, it is timely to highlight a comment made at the outset of 
this book and which is recurring in other chapters: that new models 
and new realities of teaching require new modes of teacher training. 
Teachers need to learn how to become independent learners and to 
deal with the new information and teaching technologies. Besides 
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filling important economic functions where resources and time are 
scarce, or where distance is a barrier, distance learning and 
technology-based programmes may help form a generation of 
teachers better equipped to deal with the challenges of teaching in 
an information society. 


Conclusions 


Bernadette Robinson and Colin Latchem conclude in chapter 12 

that enough evidence are available to show that open and distance 

education can be an effective and even cost effective way of providing 
initial training and continuing professional development of teachers. 

Establishing the legitimacy of distance education has been a 

persistent problem; it can be claimed on five grounds: 

e Evidence from public sector open universities and dual mode 
universities providing both on -campus and distance courses 
that students can achieve similar results in course work and 
examinations. 

e Demonstration of distance education's ability to provide 
worthwhile learning opportunities and formal and informal 
recognition values of outcome by employers, peers and 
communities. 

e Provision for dialogue and social interaction in good quality 
programmes through the ways learning materials are 
constructed. 

e The visible products, the learning materials, the beneficiaries 
and what they have learnt. 

e Legitimacy by association where teacher educators and 
specialists from regular colleges contribute to production of 
learning materials and act as summer school teachers or local 
tutors. 

The authors stress the point that distance education planners 
need to plan beyond delivery and beyond visible materials. More 
focus needs to be given on the context of use when designing 
programmes. The authors emphasise that research studies be taken 
up on cost and efficiency rates relating to enrolment, participation 
and completion rates. The research agenda should also include policy 
environment of distance education for teacher education. The authors 
conclude the chapter by giving quite a few guidelines for planners. 
Some of the important guidelines include, make sure that open and 
distance education is the right choice to the problem, work within 
the policy framework, identify, through consultation, the role 
distance education will play in relation to teacher development, and 
identify intended outcomes of the training programme specifically. 


Partnerships in Teacher Development 
for a New Asia 


Report of an 
International 
Conference Organised 
by UNESCO, ACEID 
and UNICEF in 
Association with the 
Office of National 
Education — 
Commission, Thailand, 


Summary by I.K. Bansal 


This document reports on the deliberations and 
output of the Conference attended by participants 
from 28 countries. It includes three keynote 
addresses, five presentations in panel discussion, 
twelve roundtable presentations and key 
recommendations arising from the meeting. 
The objectives of the Conference were: 
¢ To identify and explore the changing roles and 
needs of teachers; 
e To examine the implications of these changes 
on the content and delivery methods of 
teacher education and support; 


$ To discuss the current status of teachers and 


explore ways of enhancing the profession; 

and 
e To promote the exchange of ideas and 

collaboration amongst teacher educators. 

Three main concepts, namely, partnerships 
in education, teacher development, and a 
changing Asia-Pacific, influenced the selection of 
themes for the Conference. 

Partnership in education, to be most effective, 
need to involve such groups as: government 
authorities, politicians, teachers and teacher 
associations, parents, the community, employers, 
and the clients themselves. This Conference 
sought to explore the types of partnerships that 
are likely to be of greatest value and benefit and 
how these can be achieved. 

The Conference was based upon the view 
that teachers have a key role to play in 
contributing to educational development. The 
quality of any education system ultimately 
depends upon the quality of teachers. Teacher 
development deserves the most urgent, careful 
and continued attention. Those responsible for 
the management of current systems of 
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education need to assess what changes need to be made to prepare 
for a dynamic, yet somewhat uncertain, future. This future will be 
characterised by rapid change, high technology and a widespread 
questioning of existing patterns of socio-economic life. 

This Conference sought to examine how these three themes 
influence what is required in teacher selection, education and 
development. It is clear that teacher educators require a combination 
of new skills and knowledge and that this new model of teacher 
development is a challenge for both traditional and distance modes of 
education. 

These aspects of “Teacher Development for a New Asia” were 
explored at the Conference through a series of 12 Roundtables or 
working commissions. The purpose of the Roundtable format was 
to provide participants with an opportunity to focus their attention 
on specific questions, issues and topics. 

Members of each Roundtable heard presentations from experts in 
the region and beyond who provided input on contemporary trends, 
theorising and “best practice” related to their particular themes. Each 
Roundtable then prepared a summary of major trends, issues and 
needs in the area being examined, and formulated concrete 
recommendations for follow-up action by UNESCO-ACEID and UNICEF 
and other relevant parties. j ` 

Each day of the Conference was marked with a keynote address, 
setting the stage for the deliberations which followed. The speakers 
were Victor Ordonez, Director of UNESCO PROAP, Bangkok; Rosa Maria 
Torres, Senior Education Officer, UNICEF, New York and Vichai Tunsiri, 
Adviser to the Minister of Education, Thailand. 

The opening panel discussion of the Conference focused on 
“Emerging Social and Political Issues in Asia: Implications for Teacher 
Education.” 

There are a number of issues, which will have an impact on teacher 
education as a result of current and future social and political changes. 
These changes will imply a completely new set of functions for 
teachers. Consequently, the nature and scope of teacher education 
will need substantial reform. The needs of a diverse range of learners 
will require a manager with multiple skills and an extensive knowledge 
base that will facilitate complex decision-making processes. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from this session point in the 
direction of a need for a radical reformulation of education. However, 
this process of reformation will need to be guided by a more complete 
understanding of the value base that underpins our thinking about 
education. We need to examine more explicitly the nature of this 
value base and the ways in which it is changing. Hopefully, the 
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changing nature of this value base will allow the new Asia to continue 
to support the diversity of cultural groups as at present. 


Roundtable I: Teacher Training in the Mekong Basin Countries 


The less developed countries of the Mekong Basin - Cambodia, Viet 
Nam, and Laos-share a common problem: how best to train practicing 
teachers to face the challenges of rapidly changing education systems 
and economic and political transition? Each has a somewhat different 
mixture of residential versus school-based activities, short-term 
versus long-term effort, and theory versus practice-focused content. 

The first session provided information about three in-service 
teacher education projects in Cambodia, Lao PDR and Viet Nam. © 


Recommendations 


e All of the projects mentioned in the report of this Roundtable 
deserve wider dissemination within the region. However, decision 
making for national projects should stay within the hands of 
nationals, rather than with external consultants and 
international agencies. : 


Roundtable II: The Reflective Teacher 


e All of the presenters agreed that reflective. practice was a key 
attribute for teachers to develop. Together, the Roundtable learnt 
of variety of forms of reflective practice. 


Recommendations 


e All teachers should have access to high quality pre-service teacher 
education that highlights reflective practice as a key attribute 
for beginning teachers. 

e All teachers should have access to high quality continuing . 
professional education that allows them to share their experience 
and continually to improve their practice. 

e Teacher education should be a shared responsibility of 
universities, schools and teachers. 

e Teacher education programmes should be designed to: 

(i) Encourage reflective practice. 

(ii) Enhance teachers’ capacity to reflect on their practice. 

(iii) Integrate theory and practice. 

(iv) Provide for substantial periods of in-school experience. 

(v) Allow teacher educators to model reflective practice. 

(vi) Facilitate partnerships between universities, schools and 
teachers. 
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e Schools should: 
(a) Provide time for teachers to talk together and share their 
experience. 
(b) Encourage teachers to work collaboratively. 
(c) Develop teacher evaluation processes that involve self- 
evaluation and peer evaluation. 
(d) Create a democratic work environment. 
(e) Help teachers articulate a clear vision for their teaching and 
shared vision for the school. 
e Teachers should: 
(a) Be engaged in a process that seeks to continually improve 
their teaching and students’ learning. 
(b) Share their experiences with colleagues and seek feedback 
on their performance. 
(c) Be aware of the socio-cultural context of students and its 
influence on their learning. 
(d) View classrooms as sites for innovation and creativity. 
(e) Seek to engage students in active learning. 


Roundtable Il: Distance Education and Teacher Development 


The Roundtable on Distance Education and Teacher Development 
commenced with a discussion on recent practices in a number of 
different countries: Australia, China, India and Thailand. There was 
general consensus that distance education was relevant for teacher 
development in a number of different ways. 

The issue of quality control was identified by a number of 
speakers and other participants. It was considered that the admission 
and retention policies of distance education were sufficiently different 
from other more traditional forms of educational delivery and that 
specific mechanisms were needed. However, the ways in which 
quality might be evaluated would differ across various countries 
since the objectives and aims of distance education were different. 

The issue of the cost-effectiveness of distance education for 
teacher development was identified as requiring more analysis. The 
cost of distance education is considerable with high initial costs 
relative to recurrent budgets. There are many “hidden costs’ in 
developing distance education, both in supporting quality outcomes 
and in making it practical to implement. 


Recommendations 


e  Thereisan urgent need to undertake a study of the cost-effectiveness 
of different approaches to distance education and it was 
recommended that such a study be carried out as soon as is 
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practicable. Such a study should examine distance education in 
more than just large population countries and should analyse various 
approaches in different situations. 

e Ithas already been agreed that Education for Allis an inalienable 
human right. However, the training of more teachers is a 
necessary step in achieving this objective. In some countries, 
this will only be achieved through the greater use of distance 
education. Thus, the continued and increased support for further 
development of distance education approaches to teacher 
development is recommended. 

e There is scope for further regional co-operation in the sharing of 
ideas and materials concerning distance education approaches 
to teacher development. While there are limitations imposed by 
differences of histories, cultures and values, it is recommended 
that areas where co-operation can effectively take place be 
identified and developed for implementation. 


Roundtable IV: Teacher Education for the World of Work 


The roundtable heard reports from five countries, Brunei 
Darussalam, Korea, India, Viet Nam and Thailand, on the issues of 
teacher education for technical and vocational education at 
secondary level. The roundtable recognised the complexity in TVE 
teacher preparation particularly from the point of view of changing 
technology at the work place. 


Recommendations 


e A teacher vocational education policy be developed by government 
in consultation with industry with related formal mechanisms 
to ensure effective communication between all sectors involved; 

e Policies, resourcing and provision of TVE be linked to national 
development objectives and manpower planning; 

e A Policy Studies Centre be established to facilitate high level policy 
development in TVE and to promote and co-ordinate cross- 
sectoral communication between stakeholders; 

e Given the increase in transmigration of workers, cross-national 
accreditation policies be reviewed to facilitate recognition of skills. 

e Strong linkages between industry and education be encouraged 
at all levels and in ways which utilise existing networks such as 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry; 

e Definitions of industry and workplace, and related practices 
recognise the wide diversity of workplaces, including village 
enterprises as well as major multi-national enterprises; 

ə Policies be developed for the provision of appropriate forms of 
pre-service teacher education for TVE; 
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e Policies on teacher salaries, working conditions and promotion 
opportunities recognise the importance of TVE in meeting 
national goals and development objectives; 

e Appropriate forms of workplace experience be provided for all 
students, teachers and teacher educators; 

e Curriculum content and processes at all levels (primary, 
secondary, teacher education) reflect the need to develop 
occupational proficiencies, workplace understandings and 
enterprise skills, and model appropriate approaches to learning 
and evaluation; 

e A wide variety of opportunities be provided for teachers to gain 
appropriate workplace experiences; 

e Technical and vocational education programmes and processes 
seek to promote community participation and ownership at all 
levels, including policy and programme development, and maximise 
opportunities for collaboration in mutually beneficial ways; 

e TVE teacher exchange programmes be introduced under 
UNESCO-UNEVOC sponsorship; 

e Best TVE teacher preparation practices with the potentialities of 
flexibility and adaptability in time and space should be documented 
and disseminated widely by UNESCO under UNEVOC. 


Roundtable V: The Status of Teachers 


The status of teachers was broadly conceived as having three 
dimensions - personal, professional and social. While these were 
separated for the purposes of analysis, it was recognised that they 
were interactive and at times synergistic. 

Warren Mellor provided a South Asian perspective on teacher 
professional development. He pointed to the problem of teacher 
supply and demand in India, especially in relation to demographic 
projections and the consequent problem of ensuring the quality of 
teacher education courses. 

A helpful input to the Roundtable was provided by Professor 
J.S. Rajput, Chairman of the National Council for Teacher Education 
in India. He argued for better recruitment strategies, an enhanced 
role for teachers organisations, better pre-service teacher education, 
a system of incentives and research for teachers, greater 
understanding of the perception of teachers as professionals and 
enhanced technological and scientific literacy. 


Recommendations 


Personal Status 
e Support international exchange activities for teachers 
e Provide awards for excellence to outstanding teachers 
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Provide awards for best media coverage of teachers and teaching 
Provide for regular dialogue amongst teachers 

Create a school culture that values the work of teachers 
Recognise and attempt to alleviate the multiple pressures on teachers 


Professional Status 


Develop mechanisms for consultation with teachers and other 
social partnerships relating to education policy developments 
Provide funding for teacher research, publication and 
experimentation 

Develop accountability mechanisms that involve teachers as 
partners in the quality assurance processes 

Support the development of professional associations of teachers 
Develop policies and practices for the continuing professional 
education of teachers 

Involve teachers in school policy development and school 
management i 

Involve teachers in community development activities 


Social Status 


Guarantee basic facilities and standard of living for teachers 
Develop recruitment strategies that will attract high quality 
entrants to teaching 

Actively seek to enhance the image of teachers 

Support “International Teachers’ Day” 

Acknowledge and respect work of teachers 

Support and promote the work of teachers throughout the 
community and with other community workers 

Involve the community in the work of the school and support 
teacher-community interaction 

Develop a code of ethics for the teaching profession 

Involve parents in the classroom and in dialogue about their 
children and their aspirations for them 

Make teachers’ networks visible and community oriented 


Roundtable VI: Formal and Non-formal Education: Implications 


for Teacher Education in Mekong Basin Countries 


The differences and linkages between formal and non-formal 
approaches were discussed at some length. There was general 
consensus that non-formal education in some cases might be 
structured in a manner similar to formal education, but that different 
entry profiles of students is a characteristic of non-formal education. 
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Rather than attempting to strengthen the linkages between the 
two systems, it may be more productive to re-think the objectives of 
both non-formal and formal education. In some circumstances, it 
may be more beneficial to both the student and the community if 
teachers from the two systems worked in greater harmony. Thus, 
teachers from both sectors would need training in how to co-operate 
with other professionals. 


Recommendations 


e For effective dissemination of best practice in non-formal 
education, both the outcomes and the processes whereby these 
outcomes were made possible should be disseminated. 

e Tolerance of and respect for different ways of learning and 
knowing should be encouraged. 

e Inachieving Education for All, all approaches to learning (formal, 
non-formal and informal) should be recognised. 

e Further investigation into ways of building commitment among 
teachers should be encouraged. 

e Facilitate greater sharing of control over schools and learning 
so that the various stakeholders in education and learning have 
more equal influence. 

e In developing mechanisms for assessment of non-formal learning, 
alternatives to formal system procedures should be considered. 


Roundtable VII: The Monitoring, Management and Supervision 
of Teachers 


Dr Abdul Aziz Hoesein summarised the varied ways in which teachers 
can earn credit for activities, which increase their capacity as 
teachers. 

Mr Peaing Parac described how, within a “cluster of schools’, an 
administrative unit is formed which provides a system of monitoring 
inputs and achievement of goals at all levels, as well as the 
supervision of teachers by supervisors, and through peer evaluation. 
Through joint planning with parents, teachers, supervisors and key 
district and provincial officials, each of the cluster committees at 
the local, district and national level share the responsibility for 
improvement of access and learning as well as transparent use of 
resources and gathering/ reporting of data. 

Dr Wira Bamroongraks, in his paper presented by Dr Tongyou 
Kaewsaiha, discussed the role of the Thai Inspectorate, which is 
organised by level, i.e.Central, Regional, District and School/ Teacher. 
Further, there are clear roles for monitoring the efficiency and 
effectiveness of educational policy, management (administration), 
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guidelines, development programmes, as well as the instructional 
improvement of schools and teachers. “ Inspectors” are usually seen 
as those who monitor systems, while “supervisors” work to improve 
technical, teaching, academic and learning areas through classroom 
teachers. 


Recommendations 


1. Supervision should be: 

Collective 

Collaborative 

Horizontal 

Participatory 

Involving peer evaluation 

Systematic, regular 

Capacity building 

Based on observation 

Match pedagogy 

Separate from politics 

Inclusive of student and community input 

Transparent to teachers and others. 

2. Systems, policies, schools, administration and resource allocation 
should also be monitored and supervised against goals, 
transparently. 

3. Teachers should be empowered to take control of their 
professional responsibilities and growth. 

4. Supervisors should be selected, based on professional criteria 
(must have taught), and they must be trained each time new 
methods, books or pedagogy are introduced. They must be 
supervised against clear roles and functions. 

5. Consideration should be given to content supervision, not just 
general supervision. 

6. Supervision, management and monitoring must ultimately be 
government driven, not donor driven. 

7. State policy must match and recognise changes in pedagogy, 
content and methods. The political will to change is crucial for 
improvement. 

8. There must be budgets allocated to support teaching materials, 
training to upgrade teaching and supervisory skills, and to 
support supervisory visits to classes. 

9. The supervisory/ teacher/ learning process is also affected by 
salaries that are too low to feed and support a family, or status 
that is too low in the society. A living wage equal to other 
professional and skilled workers should be assured for teachers. 
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10. Norms and standards for supervision, monitoring and 
management for the region based on actual policy could be 
compiled and published for countries in the region. 

11. As teachers, supervisors and trainers gain more skill and perform 
more ably, their increased capacity should be recognised by the 
state through increased pay or non-monetary reward. 

12. UNESCO and UNICEF should work with governments regionally 
to establish standards and frameworks for collaborative, 
constructive, helpful and transparent sound socio-economic 
policies, which support teachers and supervision, as well as a 
clearer recognition of learners. 


Roundtable VIII: Teacher Education: Special Needs in the 
Classroom 


The Roundtable heard reports on integration programmes at Primary 
school level, and pre-service and in-service teacher education 
programmes. Yunying Chen reported on integration of children with 
special needs at Primary level and teacher education programmes 
in China, with John Kay reporting on the Developments at the level 
in Laos PDR. Zelizan Jelas and Toshiro Ochiai reported on teacher 
education programmes in Malaysia and Japan. 

e The issue of integration of children with special needs is a new 
one in many parts of the world and much of the discussion 
related, therefore, to the need for education of all involved; 

` teachers, school students, parents and school community, 
trainee teachers, and the wider national community. 
There was a general agreement on the following principles for 
curriculum development: 

e Firstly, that curriculum should place importance on development 
of appropriate values and attitudes in all children; 

e Secondly, that curriculum in schools should address the needs 
of learners rather than the needs of teachers; 

e Thirdly, that priority should be given to the development of 
inclusive curriculum, which recognised differences of all kinds, 
ethnicity, gender, giftedness and special needs; 

e Fourthly, that decisions about curriculum (including selection) 
should be collaborative and include all “stakeholders” including 
parents. The implications for effective parent education 
programmes were noted; 

e Finally, that individually appropriate forms of integration should 
be included in the curriculum. Inclusion of children with special 
needs may take many forms and the curriculum should allow 
children to spend varying amounts of time in a classroom or 
school according to need. 
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It was suggested that there was a need to draw on the support 
of the community in providing a learner-centred curriculum, and to 
provide appropriate support for special needs education in the variety 
of contexts in which education for special needs occurs. 

Finally, it was suggested that it was very important to increase 
the importance attached to inclusion of children with special 
needs and those who work with them, including teachers in 
segregated setting. 


Recommendations 


o That this conference reaffirms the principle of inclusion of 
children with special needs in ordinary schools; 

ə That inclusion should be recognised as taking many forms 
depending on context. 

e That inclusion or integration occur as early as possible in a 
child’s life. : 

e That resources (material and human) be provided at levels, which 
recognise the real costs of providing for special needs in non- 
segregated settings. i 

e That there be a fundamental shift in the structure and 
organisation of teacher education curriculum; to include a focus 
on inclusive curriculum development. 

ə That all teacher education programmes should include at least 
two courses on the provision for special needs. 

e That a variety of in-service teacher development opportunities 
be provided. . 

e That formal and informal networks be supported to 
facilitate exchange of good practice, ideas, experiences and 
curriculum materials. This recognises that an innovation may 
be region-specific. 

o That there must be policy-making at the government level which 
addresses this area and which leads to the development of 
appropriate and effective mechanisms for cross-sectoral 
communication. 

e That policy-making in education be linked to wider national policy 
making and awareness-raising which recognises the rights of 
all individuals with disabilities, and seeks to ensure that 
discrimination, for example in employment, is eliminated. 


Roundtable IX: Partnerships in Teacher Development 


Four papers were presented as case studies to explore the types of 
partnerships which can be developed between teachers, communities, 
local governments, parents, youth groups and NGOs, ete. 
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Paper 1: VAC activities in Viet Nam by Dr Nguyen Vo Ky Anh, 
Director of Health and Physical Education Department, 
Ministry of Education and Training, Viet Nam. 

Paper 2: Teacher Development through Participation and 
Collaboration under the Project: Social Forestry, Education 
and Community Participation by Ms Benjaluk Namfah, 
ONPEC, Ministry of Education, Thailand. 

Paper 3: PTAs in the Philippines by Ms Anita Martin, UNICEF 
Consultant. 

Paper 4: Empowering Teachers for Protection of Children, by Dr 
Kitiya Phornsadja, UNICEF, Thailand. 


Recommendations 


1. Partnerships for Teacher Development need to go beyond looking 
at partnerships as just a matter of participation and more as 
equal involvement. 

2. Communities, parents, PTAs are important and naturally vital 
partners for teacher development, but similarly important are 
teachers’ unions, the private sector, policy makers, business 
groups, universities, research media, institutions and 
international organisations for the support of teacher 
development. f 

3. Teacher development should be seen as a continuum of personal 
and professional development. 

4. Partnerships for teacher development should mean providing 
teachers with the support and means to design or choose the 
areas for their own professional/ social development. 

5. In addressing the development needs of teachers, the school/ 
community development needs should’ also be addressed i.e. 
include the community in what the school can offer. 

6. Teachers are the key partners for their own continuous social 
and professional development. Hence, it is felt that their presence 
in this conference to discuss issues related to their development 
ought to be more prominent. 

7. Documentation in all forms (print, audio and visual) of inspiring 
cases of partnerships for teacher development for dissemination, 
synthesis and analysis are needed. 


Roundtable X: Teaching for Life Skills and Sustainable 
Development 


The teaching of life skills is an essential dimension of life-long 
education for all, an essential process to ensure the survival of the 
planet and the survival of individuals. As a process, life-long 
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education requires partnerships between governments between 
employers and employees, between companies and the community, 
and between individuals and the community. At the centre of the 
process is a commitment to self-learning and learner-generated 
action directed towards survival. Local conditions will prescribe the 
nature of the learning process and the essential competencies needed 
for survival. Partnerships need to be formed if learning outcomes 
are to be harnessed for future survival. Preparing teachers as 
facilitators of life-long learning and indeed redefining the role and 
function of schools to facilitate life-long learning is the challenge 
that confronts all parties. f 

Mr Austriaco of the Asian Institute of Technology provided a 
perspective on life-long learning through continuing education in the 
context of newly industrialised economies and developing economies 
in Asia. He pointed to a future with an interdependent global society 
to which success and progress would integrally be linked to the 
learning capacity of individuals. He saw human resource development 
as a key strategy for survival in the interdependent global society. 

Ms. Kamala Peiris of Siyath Foundation, Sri Lanka, mentioned 
that life skills are essential to ensure human survival, to strengthen 
human dignity and to promote human development. Instead of 
maintenance learning, we need innovative learning comprising 
anticipation, explanation, participation and integration. 

The presentation of UNEPs Senior Environmental Education 
Officer, Dr Wimala Ponniah, was on global initiatives for 
environmental awareness, but with local implementation. The motto 
“think globally, act locally” was emphasised. 

It was stressed that popular support for environmental awareness 
was essential, especially in trying to expand communication channels 
with business and industry, NGOs, youth and women’s groups, and 
the media. 


Recommendations 


This Roundtable made recommendations for policies, curriculum 
development and teacher education programmes that will support 
life-long learning for survival. i 

Life-long learning was seen to be the central process that would 
enhance the on-going development of life skills for sustainable human 
development. 


Recommendations for Policy Development 


1. To re-examine the mandate of schools regarding the integration 
of life-long learning in the context of local needs and priorities. 
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To develop closer links between schools and their communities 
so that in partnership they can plan, implement and evaluate 
programmes of life-long learning. 

To examine and re-conceptualise the role of teachers as 
facilitators and managers of life-long learning. 


Recommendations for Curriculum Development 


L 


2. 


The curriculum of schools should be based on real-life needs 
and future requirements of citizens. f 
Curriculum innovation should focus on life management skills, 
divergent thinking, problem solving, entrepreneurial skills - all 
underpinned by a commitment to maintaining and enhancing 
human dignity. 

Curriculum development for life-long learning should take 
advantage of new educational technologies, and new information 
and communication technologies. 


. Curriculum development for life-long learners must be learner 


centred, and action-oriented based on: the needs of the learner 
and the community from which the learner comes. 


. Experiential learning should be the basis for all curriculum 


‘development utilising case studies, project work, practical 
activities and other alternative strategies. 


Recommendations for Teacher Education 


l. 


Teacher education programmes should be committed to 
developing teachers who can manage and facilitate life-long 
learning. 


. Teacher education programmes should identify the knowledge 


base needed for teachers to be managers and facilitators of life- 
long learning. 

Teacher education programmes need to meet the needs of the 
community and society that they serve using practical means 
(e.g. in the organisation of practice-based experiences). 
Teacher education programmes should focus on the development 
of problem solving s i 

Partnerships should be developed between teacher educators, 
employers and employees to facilitate the continuing professional 
education of teachers. . 


Roundtable XI: Teacher Empowerment Strategies 


Salient Features of TEP: 
(a) Is TEP transferable to other contexts and countries? 


If so: with changes? 
How to get started? 
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(b) Is TEP sustainable and does it matter? 
(c) What is the effectiveness of TEP? 
Data available and needed? 
Monitoring and evaluation? 
(d) What are the future directions for TEP? 
How to move forward, and with what priorities? 


Recommendations 


e Empowerment should involve more than the teacher. 

e When based in communities, participants are the prime movers. 
There is a danger if the process is bureaucratised. 

e Context-dependent applications and strategies need to be 
pursued. 

ə Teacher associations are necessary as partners for professional 
support. 

e There is the need for a system for monitoring impacts on: 
- retention/enrolment; 
- teacher behaviour, 
- learning, and 
- sustainability. 


Roundtable XII: Teaching in Difficult Contexts 


The Roundtable on teaching in difficult contexts commenced with 
presentations outlining either recent practice or identifying possible 
issues in different regions, including Viet Nam, Pakistan, Thailand 
and Myanmar. 

The first point which should be noted and remembered when 
comparing different country approaches to teaching in difficult 
context is that what constitutes a “difficult context” varies, both 
across countries, inside countries and over time. 

Teacher-educators spend significant periods of time teaching 
pedagogy, curriculum and the disciplines of student development. 
Little or no time is spent preparing the trainee teachers for their 
real life in these difficult contexts. In order to cope with their life in 
such contexts, they need additional skills. The basic skill, which is 
needed, is self-security, a strong sense of who they are and what 
they are doing in their life. In their work, they need to see themselves 
as at the centre of the community rather than being only in the 
classroom. As such, they need to be self-reliant and skilled in 
promoting community participation. 
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Recommendations 


Greater attention needs to be placed on providing teachers with 
support mechanisms when they are sent to work in difficult 
contexts. Such support mechanisms may involve policy-makers 


giving teachers and school principals more autonomy and 
for local decision-making. 
International agencies should consider. how they can assist 


teachers working in difficult contexts. 

UNESCO and UNICEF should use their influence to request each 
country to investigate different ways in which teachers can be 
trained to cope better and work effectively when sent to difficult 
contexts. 

UNESCO and UNICEF should use their influence to request each 
country to evaluate those methods, which seem to have been 
successful in facilitating the recruitment and training of local 
teachers fram different contexts. 
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